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J HAT student of history, reading for 
\ the first time the pathetic history 
of Christopher Columbus, his long, hu- 
miliating struggle for recognition and 
the means of following his inspired dream 
to its triumphant realization, his subse- 
quent unmerited disgrace and obscure, 
neglected death, has not instinctively re- 
sented the injustice which robbed him of 
the merited honor of giving to the hemis- 
phere that he had discovered the signet 
of his name? That Columbus was the 
originator and leader of the expedition 
that found the New World was never, 
either in his time or since, seriously ques- 
tioned; why, then, was it not christened 
‘*Columbus,” in his name, rather than 
‘* America,” in honor of the Florentine 
navigator, who never saw the western 
shore of the Atlantic until 1497, and then 
only in the capacity of pilot or supercar- 
go, or at most technical navigator, on 
board a ship commanded by another offi- 
cer? For more than three centuries Amer- 
icus Vespucius rested under the obloquy 
of having by some audacious trick usurped 
the title of the realm which Columbus 
had given to Spain, and a long list of in- 
dignant writers—Servetus, Herrera, So- 
lorzano, Tiraboschi, and Mafioz de Cazal 
—vied with each other in belittling the 
achievements of the supposed usurper, 
and holding his name up to public con- 
tempt. 

It was not until 1837 that Alexander 
von Humboldt, in his Critical Examina- 
tion of the History and Geography of 
the New World, pointed out the real cul- 
prit, and showed beyond question that the 
name ‘‘ America” was first suggested in 
a small Latin treatise on cosmography, 
written by one Martin Waldseemiiller, 
and published during the year 1507 at 
Saint Dié, a village situated in the upper 
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valley of the river Meurthe, in south- 
eastern Lorraine. This little book was 
entitled Cosmographiae Introductio—In- 
troduction to Cosmography—and the sto- 
ry of its authorship and publication, and 
the unforeseen part that it played in chris- 
tening the Western hemisphere, forms 
one of the most curious narratives in the 
whole record of bibliography. Whether 
Humboldt made this interesting discovery 
by mere accident of research, or was led 
to it by Foscarini or Bandini—who in 
two successive editions of Solinus had 
noted the suggestive passage in the Cos- 
mographiae, without apparently compre- 
hending its real importance—cannot now 
be ascertained. However this may have 
been, it was the author of Cosmos who 
first took up seriously the task of vindica- 
ting the long-maligned Florentine, and in 
so doing threw into the arena a topic in 
the discussion of which bibliographers 
have ransacked libraries, labored and dis- 
puted, until the whole line of evidence has 
been developed, arranged, and the demon- 
stration made complete. A publication 
which in the dim early twilight of Ameri- 
can history made the little hamlet of Saint 
Dié the godmother of our mighty conti- 
nent is an object of no ordinary interest 
to Americans, and this fourth centenary 
of Columbus’s discovery would seem to 
be a fitting moment in which to bring to- 
gether in simple narrative form the sub- 
stance of what is known concerning the 
Cosmographiae itself, the men by whom 
it was written and published, the place 
where they lived, and the motives by 
which their work was inspired. 


I.—THE VOSGIAN GYMNASE. 


The village of Saint Dié (Urbs Deoda- 
tus) was founded about 660 a.p., by 
Saint Deodate, ex-Bishop of Nevers, who, 
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feeling himself called to an apostolic life, 
resigned his bishopric and retired to a 
lonely but pleasant valley near the source 
of the Meurthe, where, under the protec- 
tion of Chilperic II., he founded a chap- 
el, which he named ‘‘ Galilee,” at a point 
where the river is intersected by a small 
tributary named the Robache. The re- 





DUKE RENE II.—MEDALLION OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


gion was then almost a wilderness, and 
the valley which enshrined the primi- 
tive chapel was called the Vale of Gali- 
lee. The chapel in time expanded into 
a church, which was christened Notre 
Dame, and around this there was built up 
a powerful monastery, with beetling walls 
and circling moat—a citadel of refuge 
and defence for the followers of the cross. 
The troubled centuries that followed 
brought strife and persecution to both 
saint and sinner, and toward 990 A.D. the 
monastery of Saint Diez was secularized 
and converted into a chapitre or abbey of 
prebendary canons, under the immediate 
control of a mitred prelate called Grand 
Prévot, who, under the privileges accorded 
by both Church and crown, ruled the sur- 
rounding district with almost the author- 
ity of a king. Close outside the protect- 
ing walls of the citadel there grew up in 
course of time the secular village of Saint 
Deodat, the name of which was abridged 
successively to Saint Diez, Saint Diey, 
and finally, by an edict of Pope Leo IX., 
to the Saint Dié of modern times. 

If we may trust the testimony of cer- 
tain secular historians, the sobriety and 


chastity of the canons of Saint Dié were 
not always above reproach—they feasted, 
drank, fought, and gallivanted; but, on 
the whole,they seem to have ruled strong- 
ly and well for the age in which they 
lived, and by the close of the fifteenth 
century the chapitre, then under the rule 
of Grand Prévot Louis de Dommartin, 
counted among its canons several men 
distinguished for their talents and learn- 
ing. Among these the three most nota- 
ble were the poet Pierre de Blarru, author 
of the ‘‘ Nanciade,” a stately Latin epic 
which celebrates the victory of Lorraine 
over the Burgundians at the battle of 
Nancy; Jean Basin, an accomplished 
linguist and rhetorician, whose elegant 
Latin was the pride of his associates; and 
Waltier, Gualtier, or Guatrin Lud, di- 
rector-general of the mines of Lorraine 
and secretary to Duke René II., who was 
then the reigning sovereign of the prov- 
ince, and one of the most enlightened and 
versatile princes of his time. To these 
were added subsequently Martin Wald- 
seemiiller, from Freiburg in Baden; and 
Matthias Ringmann, a native of Schlett- 
stadt in Alsace, both of whom were dis- 
tinguished as linguists, geographers, and 
devotees of science and letters. 

These five men and several others less 
notable, led by Guatrin Lud, and under 
the sympathetic patronage of Duke René, 
formed a club or society of learned and 
inquiring men, who about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century were associated 
at Saint Dié for mutual inspiration and 
assistance, under the title of ‘‘The Gym- 
nase Vosgien,” or Academy of the Vosges. 
This organization was not, as has been so 
often erroneously stated, a university, or 
in any sense a school or college for pur- 
poses of instruction, but a voluntary con- 
clave of scholarly men, brought together 
by the sympathy resulting from similar- 
ity of tastes and purposes at a time when 
advanced culture was rare outside the 
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larger cities and univer- 
sity towns. Similar clubs 
existed at that period 
in Heidelberg, Freiburg, 
Augsburg, and _ Basel, 
with all of which the 
gymnase at Saint Dié 
was in close and regular 
correspondence. 

The Cosmographiae In- 
troductio, as will herein- 
after appear, was the col- 
lective product of the five 
principal members of the 
Vosgian Gymnase, and 
in view of their joint re- 
sponsibility for its results, 
a brief personal introduc- 
tion to each of them may 
be of interest at this point 
in the story. Portraiture 
in their time was in its 
infancy, but Lud and 
Ringmann were artists 
in their own right, and 
to this fact is due the por- 
traits of four of the quin- 
tet which are here repro- 
duced. Waldseemiiller, 


as we shall see presently, 
quarrelled with his asso- 
ciates, and left the gym- 
nase in anger; it is possi- 
bly due to this fact that 


no portrait of him is 


known to exist. 
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Duke René II., ‘‘ King 
of Jerusalem and Sicily,” 
was a grandson of ‘‘Good 
King René,” and was not 
only a scholar and pa- 
triot, but a soldier of shining renown in 
an age when prowess on the field was the 
one sure title to fame. As the hero of 
the battle of Morat and the chivalrous 
conqueror of Charles the Bold, he figures 
conspicuously in the annals of his time. 
Upon his accession to the throne of Lor- 
raine he found his country invaded and 
harassed by Charles and his Burgundians. 
After repeated but fruitless appeals to 
the King of France for promised aid, he 
raised a force of Swiss and Germans, and 
joining to these his own scanty but patri- 
otic army, he fell upon and completely 
routed the invaders before the walls of 
Nancy in the year 1477, and there is to be 
seen to-day in the marshes near the town 
a cross, which marks the spot where the 
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body of Charles was found among the dé- 
bris of the fight. René gave his fallen 
adversary a magnificent burial, and de- 
voted the remainder of his life to study, 
the encouragement of learning, and to 
repairing the fortunes of his war-wasted 
province. He died in 1508, and his epi- 
taph tells us that he loved but three 
things, Justice, Peace, and Letters. 
Guatrin Lud, the founder and control- 
ling spirit of the gymnase, was born at 
Saint Dié about the year 1448. He came 
from a wealthy and distinguished family, 
his mother, Jeannette d’Ainveau, being a 
daughter of one of the noblest houses of 
Lorraine, and his father a soldier of dis- 
tinction in the service of the King. Gua- 
trin’s elder brother, Jean, was secretary 
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GUATRIN LUD. 


to Duke René, and he it was who wrote 
out from René’s dictation the sketch of 
the battle of Naney which served as a 
frame-work to the poet Blarru in his com- 
position of the *‘ Nanciade.” 

Lud was liberally educated, and at an 
arly age was nominated by Duke René 
as canon of the Abbey of Saint Dié, and 
became subsequently the foremost person- 
age in that institution. He was no mere 
politician of the cloister, but a man of 
broad, progressive intelligence, whese lib- 
eral and enlightened ideas were at con- 
stant variance with the purblind monk- 
ish system under which he had been rear- 
ed. At the age of thirty he was Sonrier, 
or chief judicial officer of the abbey; he 
dispensed justice under authority of the 
Prévot, and had nominal control of what 
then served as the village police. He 
was a personal favorite of Duke René, to 
whom he had been appointed secretary in 
1490. His brother Jean, director-general 
of the mines of Lorraine, died in 1504, 
and Guatrin was appointed to the va- 
cancy thus created. The position was 
one of the most lucrative and important 
in the gift of the sovereign, and he ful- 
filled its duties with conspicuous zeal and 
ability. The mines of copper, silver, and 
iron in Lorraine had been neglected and 
mismanaged during the wars of the pre- 
ceding century, and one of the most im- 
portant tasks undertaken by René was 
their restoration to prosperity. In his 


sapacity as director of the mines, 
Lud adopted a special coat of arms, 
bearing as a device the implements 
of mining on a shield supported by 
two kneeling figures, one in the cos- 
tume of laborer, the other in that of 
master. 

But his official duties did not di 
vert him from the intellectual pur 
suits which united and absorbed the 
members of the gymnase. The dis- 
coveries of Christopher Columbus 
and other navigators had turned the 
attention of scholars everywhere to 
the study of cosmography, and it was 
determined by the gymnase to sig- 
nalize itself and render a service to 
science by publishing a revised and 
improved edition of Ptolemy, with 
new maps and plates to represent 
the discoveries and progress that 
had been made since the eminent 
Alexandrian geometer had laid down 
his pen, more than thirteen hundred 

years before. The art of printing with 
movable types was then in its infancy, 
that is to say, hardly fifty years old. 
Printing facilities were everywhere rude 
and limited, and in order to carry out its 
plans, the gymnase needed a press and 
type of its own. Here the enterprise 
and wealth of Guatrin Lud came to the 
rescue. Already in 1494 he had set up 
in his house opposite the fountain in the 
principal street of Saint Dié a primitive 
printing-machine, equipped with a font of 
large round-faced type, on which had been 
printed the ‘* bulle,” or ordinance of a re- 
ligious ceremony, entitled the ‘‘ Presenta- 
tion of the Virgin at the Temple.” This 
ceremony was first celebrated by Canon 





JEAN BASIN, FROM A PEN-DRAWING 
BY MATTHIAS RINGMANN. 
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Guatrin Lud on the 21st of November, 
1494, and the ‘‘ bulle,” or programme, as 
printed by Lud, was apparently considered 
by him a much more important achieve- 
ment than the ceremony itself. At the 
same time a paper-mill had been estab- 
lished near a spring of pure water in a 
neighboring meadow by one Jean 
Wisse, and by its water-mark—a bull’s 
head in the centre of each sheet—most 
of the publications of Saint Dié during 
that period may be recognized. No- 
thing of importance is known to have 
been printed in the Lud printing-office 
for several years after 1494. The pub- 
lishing which was done for the Church 
was ephemeral, and left no trace. The 
important fact was that the experience 
which was thus gained and the mate- 
rials that were collected finally enabled 
the Gymnase of the Vosges to under- 
take the revised edition of Ptolemy, 
and that enterprise led, as we shall 
presently see, to the Cosmographiae 
Introductio, and gave to the little 
group of men who were engaged in it 

a permanent place in history. 

Jean Basin, of Sandaucourt, the sec- 
ond member of the gymnase, was, like 
Guatrin Lud, a canon of the Abbey of 
Saint Dié, vicar of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, and a classical scholar 
of unusual attainments. His leisure 
hours were devoted to literature; he 
edited and published the ‘* Nanciade ” 
after the death of its author, De Blarru, 
and played a busy and useful réle in 
the work of the new printing-office, 
correcting manuscripts and _ proofs, 
making translations, and supplying an 
occasional dedication or bit of verse, 
as the case required. He was wealthy 
and benevolent, and inhabited a hand- 
some canonical residence, which stood 
at the northwest corner of a block or 
irregular group of buildings, of which 
the house of Guatrin Lud, with its print- 
ing-office, formed the southeast, or diag- 
onally opposite corner. The house of 
Jean Basin was partially destroyed by 
fire in 1554; but the walls and lower por- 
tions remained intact, so that the struc- 
ture was rebuilt, or rather restored, with 
exactly its original form and dimensions, 
and in that condition it exists to-day, the 
most perfectly preserved domicile that 
remains from the Gymnase Vosgien. 

Pierre de Blarru, author of the ‘‘ Nanci- 
ade,” was one of the most distinguished 
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members of the gymnase, but as he was 
less directly concerned than the other 
four with the Cosmographiae, he has in 
this connection only an incidental inter- 
est as a curious type of the civilization 
of that period. Handsome in person, 
brilliant in talents, highly educated and 
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connected, he had as a young man led a 
gay and dissolute life at Paris in the rol- 
licking company of Francois Villon. 
Having drained the cup of pleasure to its 
dregs, he became a monk, and only left 
the monastery at the solicitation of Duke 
René, who made him his private secre- 
tary, and gave him a prebend at Saint 
Dié, where he was set at the task of writ- 
ing the ‘‘ Nanciade.” De Blarru died in 
1506, leaving the manuscript of his poem 
in the hands of Jean Basin. 

We come now to the real author of the 
Cosmographiae, Martin Waldseemiiller, 
and his learned and devoted assistant, 
Matthias Ringmann. A volume of nearly 
two hundred pages has been written, and 
was published at Paris in 1867, to set 
forth all that the indefatigable M. d’Ave- 
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sac had been able in years of patient re- 
search to discover and collate concerning 
the life and labors of this remarkable 
man, who, in a ten-line paragraph based 
upon imperfect information, had, in his 
garret at Saint Dié, decided for all fu- 
ture time and christened the Western con- 
tinent with the name that it bears to- 
day. Not all that M. d’Avesac asserts 
in his somewhat verbose narrative has 
been everywhere accepted as conclusive- 
ly proven, but the essential features of 
Waldseemiiller’s history are there estab- 
lished beyond dispute. 

Of his family and antecedents little or 
nothing is known beyond the fact that his 
parents lived in Freiburg, where Martin 
was born about 1481, and on the 7th of De- 





ler), and as ‘‘ Hylacomylus,” ‘‘ Ylacomi- 
lus,” or ‘‘ Ilacomilus,” the Freiburger sa- 
vant comes down to us through the cen- 
turies. At what precise date or under 
what circumstances he first went to Saint 
Dié can only be conjectured. It was ap- 
parently in 1504 or 1505, at which time he 
was in his twenty-second or twenty-third 
year. He was then an accomplished 
Greek and Latin scholar, a skilful math- 
ematician and draughtsman, and was in- 
spired and excited by the geographical 
discoveries which were then reconstruct- 
ing men’s ideas of the physical globe. 
The pious members of the Vosgian Gym- 
nase, whose proposed revision of Ptolemy 
was to be based on the original Greek 
text, apparently engaged for the work of 
revision the young secu- 
lar scholar, who, being 
fresh from the universi- 
ty lectures, would possess 
all the latest information 
which had not yet be- 
come current in text- 
books, maps, or globes. 
The new maps, charts, 
and tables were to form 
an important feature of 
the revised Ptolemy, and 
to aid in the work of pre- 
paring them, the gym- 
nase called in the assist- 
ance of another ardent 
young savant, Matthias 
Ringmann, who, as the 
event proved, was admi- 
rably qualified for that 
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cember, 1490, was enrolled by Rector Con- 
rad Knoll as a primary student in the uni- 
versity of that town, which had already be- 
come renownedas a seatof advanced learn 
ing. Notwithstanding his extreme youth, 
the boy became a laborious and brilliant 
student, with a marked taste for science 
and poesy. It was the custom for learn- 
ed men in those times to conceal their 
personal identity under a classical pseu- 
donyme, and accordingly the young grad- 
uate at Freiburg assumed a Greco-Latin- 
ized version of his family name, and 
called himself ‘‘ Martinus Hylacomylus.” 
That is, the German Wald-see-miiller 
(miller of the lake in the woods) was 
converted intoa combination of the Greek 
words “‘ hyle” (forest) and ‘‘ mylos ” (mil- 


from all accounts, a man 

of extraordinary zeal and 
versatility. Of his family nothing has 
been ascertained, but his parents must 
have been in comfortable circumstances 
to afford their son the careful and thor- 
ough education that he received. He was 
born in 1482, near the monastery of Paeris, 
in a valley of the Vosges. The monks 
recognized his precocity, and gave him 
careful rudimentary instruction, hoping 
to secure his bright intellect for the ser- 
vice of the Church; but he showed no in- 
clination toward a religious calling, and 
at an early age he escaped from his saint- 
ly teachers and entered the University of 
Heidelberg, where he became a laborious 
student and enthusiastic disciple of theem- 
inent Alsatian scientist Professor Jacques 
Wimpfeling. From Heidelberg he went 
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to Paris, where he continued his study 
of Greek, and underwent a course of 
instruction in poesy and literature 
under Andrelino, the renowned Latin 
rhetorician. This was about the year 
1500, when the discoveries of Colum- 
bus, Cabot, and Alonzo de Ojeda had 
set the educated world aflame. Ring- 
mann shared in the new enthusiasm, 
and took up a thorough course in 
mathematics and cosmography under 
Lefevre d’Etaples, then the most dis- 
tinguished teacher of France in that 
department of science. He studied at 
Paris until 1503, when, at the age of 
twenty-one, he returned to Strasburg, 
bringing with him a copy of the mem- 
orable letter which Americus Vespu- 
cius had written from Cape Verde in 
June, 1501, to his patron, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, at Florence, giving a somewhat 
superficial account of his third voyage 
of discovery. This letter had been 
translated from Italian into French 
by Jean Giocondo, of Verona, and a 
small edition of it published at Paris. 
The letter was a mere sketch, written 
at an early date during the voyage, 
but it contained so much that was 
new and interesting that Ringmann 
translated it into Latin, and published 
it in pamphlet form at Strasburg in 
August, 1503, under the title, ‘*‘ De 
Ora Antarctic per regem Portugalliae 
pridem inventa.” 

While still a student at Heidelberg he 
had assumed the classic title ‘* Philesius 
Vogesigena’’—Philetius of the Vosges— 
and under this mellifluous pseudonyme 
he now entered upon the serious work of 
his life. He was not only a ripe classical 
scholar, but was master of French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and knew theoretically 
all that was then to be known of geogra- 
phy and astronomy. His publication of 
the Vespucius letter had given him ad- 
mission to the world of literature; he 
wrote and published several short poems 
of more or less merit, and in March, 1506, 
he was called across the Vosges to Saint 
Dié, to assist Waldseemiiller in the trans- 
lation and preparation of maps for the 
forth-coming edition of Ptolemy. 

Hylacomylus and Philetius entered 
upon their task with the ardor of devotees. 
The Ptolemaic text, which had become 
corrupted by filtration through six suc- 
cessive Latin editions, was carefully com- 
pared with the original Greek, errors of 
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print and translation were corrected, and 
copious additions made to harmonize the 
work with recent discoveries. As the 
task progressed the two young men were 
constantly impressed with the absurdity 
of publishing as an authority on geogra- 
phy a treatise written during the second 
century of Christ, which contained little 
beyond the limits of the Roman Empire 
of that period, and no hint of the brilliant 
discoveries of later times. Just at this 
moment there arrived at Saint Dié a mes- 
senger from Duke René, at Nancy, bring- 
ing the manuscript of a report written by 
Americus Vespucius at Lisbon, under date 
of September 4, 1504, giving an account 
of the four successive voyages of discovery 
that he had made between May, 1497, and 
June, 1504. How remote from our day 
of telegraphs and railway mail service 
was that plodding age, when nearly two 
years were required for a piece of news 
like that to travel from Portugal to 
eastern France! But it came at last, 
and fell into ready and appreciative 
hands. Duke René, as the Mzcenas of 
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the gymnase, had forwarded the manu- 
script to Guatrin Lud as material of ob- 
vious utility for the new edition of Ptol 
emy, and Lud of course turned it over to 
Waldseemiiller and Ringmann. Unable 
to await, with such precious information 
in their hands, the slow evolution of the 
Ptolemy, they conceived the idea of issu- 
ing at once a new globe and planisphere 
to be designed by Ringmann, and in con- 
nection therewith a rudimentary treatise 
on cosmography, explaining the princi- 
ples of latitude and longitude, the direc- 
tion of winds and ocean currents, the zo- 
diacal signs, ete. This was to be written 
by Waldseemiiller; and as an appendix 
or second part of the volume there would 
be added the full text of Vespucius’s nar- 
rative, which was then not only the latest 
and most complete, but the only written 
account that had been received in central 
Europe of the newly discovered lands be- 
yond the sea. 

The gymnase approved the plan, and 
thus was born the Cosmographiae Intro- 
ductio, the little book with a destiny so 
far beyond the dreams of the men who 
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wrote and gave it to the world. Latin 
was then the universal language of 
literature and science. Hylacomylus 
wrote his Rudiments in classic phrase 
which did credit to his university, and 
the long narrative of Vespucius was 
translated by Jean Basin into Latin 
the purity and grace of which are still 
admired. The book, as it was subse- 
quently published, presented the anom- 
aly of an original volume made up of 
two parts or subjects having only an 
incidental connection with each other; 
for it may well be doubted whether 
the Florentine Vespucius ever heard 
of Waldseemiiller or the Vosgian 
Gymnase. Hylacomylus was, how- 
ever, full of ardent admiration for the 
recital by Vespucius, and in several 
passages of his text alludes to it (‘‘ ut 
in sequentibus audietur’’) very much 
as a modern editorial writer refers to 
an important special telegram which 
appears in another column of his jour- 
nal. The whole of the Jntroductio 
sparkles with the eagerness of its au- 
thor to show how fully he realized the 
value and importance of the discover- 
ies which, as he then supposed, had 
been made by Vespucius. 
The manuscript of the Cosmogra- 
phiae was begun during the summer 
of 1506, within a month, it may be, of the 
day when Christopher Columbus, poor, 
neglected, and discredited at court, was 
sinking into his unhonored grave. It 
was finished during the following winter, 
printers were engaged from Basel and 


. Strasburg, and the first edition was pub- 


lished under tlie date of *‘ vij kl. Maij,” 
1507, which corresponds to the 25th of 
April in that year. 

The success of the enterprise was im- 
mediate and extraordinary. Four edi- 
tions of the Cosmographiae were publish- 
ed at Saint Dié during the space of five 
months, two bearing the date of April 
25th, and two more marked the “ iiii 
kl. Septembris,” which corresponds to the 
29th of August. 


Il.—THE COSMOGRAPHIAE INTRODUCTIO 


may be described as follows: The volume is 
in quarto, and comprises fifty-two leaves, 
besides one double or folding leaf, hav- 
ing on one side a map of the two hemi- 
spheres, and on the other a description of 
thesame. Counting this folding leaf, the 
book contains, therefore, 108 pages of 
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twenty-seven lines each, printed in large 
roman type on strong hand-made paper. 
The water-mark in the paper is the bull’s 
head. The pages are not numbered, but 
each leaf bears at the bottom a printer’s 
mark, or ‘‘signature” (‘‘ Aij,” ** Aijj,” ete.), 
to indicate the ‘‘ form” or cahier to which 
it belongs. The first and second Saint Dié 


editions show numerous abbreviations and 
typographical errors incident to a publica- 
tion hurriedly turned out in a new print- 
ing-oftice, but these were mainly corrected 
in the two subsequent issues, and the whole 


four rank as fine examples of the book- 
makers’ art of that period. The text of the 
title-page is identical in the four editions, 
but its typographical arrangement is so 
different that an expert can readily tell 
from the first line of the title to which of 
the successive issues a copy of the book 
belongs. In the first edition of April 25th 
the initial phrases of the title are thus 
arranged : 
COSMOGRAPHIAE INTRODVCTIO/ 
CVM QVIBVS 
DAM GEOME 
TRIAE 
AC 
ASTRONO 
MIAE PRINCIPIIS AD 

EAM REM NECESSARIIS. 

Insuper quatuor Americi Ve- 

spucij nauigationes. 


The full title of the book may be trans- 
lated as follows: 

Introduction to cosmography, together with some 
principles of geometry necessary to the purpose. 
Also four voyages of Americus Vespucius. A de- 
scription of universal geography, both stereometrical 
and planometrical, together with what was unknown 
to Ptolemy, and has been recently discovered, Dis- 
tich: Neither the earth nor the stars possess any- 
thing greater than God or Cesar, for God rules the 
stars and Cesar the climes of the earth. 

The date of publication appears at the 
end of the volume in three short lines 
at the base of the colophon, which is the 
special signature or trade-mark of the 
printing-office of Guatrin and Nicholas 
Lud at Saint Dié. 

In the adjoining column is a fac-simile 
of the colophon and date as they appear 
in the first and second, usually known as 
the May, editions. In the third and fourth 
editions this mark is the same, except that 
the words ‘‘iiii kl. Septembris ” replace 
vij kl. Maij”’. 

The meaning of this design is sufficient- 
ly obvious. S. D. stands for Saint Dié, 
G. L. for Guatrin Lud, N. L. for his bro- 


ther Nicholas, and the two interlaced 
initials ‘‘I M” for Martinus Ilacomilus. 
The circle indicates the globe as the em- 
blem of cosmography, and the double 
cross of Lorraine shows that the publica- 
tion was made within that province and 
under the patronage of its reigning duke. 

Returning now to the beginning of the 
volume, we find on the reverse of the title- 
page an eleven-line dedication addressed 
to Maximilian Augustus Cesar by Ring- 
mann, apostrophizing the Emperor as the 
Sacred Monarch of all the World, and 
commending to his favor the author of 
the present book, ‘‘who has dedicated it 
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COLOPHON OF THE ‘‘ COSMOGRAPHIAE 
INTRODUCTIO,” SHOWING DATE-MARK 
OF THE MAY EDITIONS. 


to Thee in proof of his devotion.” Then 
follows the formal dedication of the work 
to the Emperor Maximilian by Waldsee- 
miiller himself, in a high-sounding ad- 
dress, which, with its head-lines—‘‘ DIVO 
MAXIMILIANO CAESARI AUGUSTO 
MARTINUS ILACOMILVS FOELICI- 
TATEM OPTAT”— fills three entire 
pages, explaining the motives which in- 
spired its author, who therein places him- 
self under the protection of his ‘Sacred 
Majesty, who holds in his hands the em- 
pire of the earth,” etc. 

In view of what afterwards happened 
to this florid dedication, a translation of : 
its opening paragraph will be interesting: 


“For these reasons, in comparing on my 
own part, with the aid of some collaborators, 
the books of Ptolemy with the Greek text, and 
in addition thereto an examination of the four 
voyages of Americus Vespucius, I have pre- 
pared for the use of studious men and as a 
preparatory introduction a figure of the whole 
earth under the form of a globe and plani- 
sphere, and I have resolved to dedicate it to 
Your Majesty, who holds in his hands the do- 
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minion of the earth; persuading myself that 
under your #gis—like the shield of Achilles— 
I shall be protected from the intrigues of my 
rivals if I find that I shall have satisfied, at 
least partially, the mind of Your Majesty, so 
wise and discerning in these things. Hail, il- 
lustrious Emperor! From the city of Saint 
Dié, in the year 1507 after the birth of our 
Saviour.” 


The especial interest of this passage 
lies in its allusion to the jealous rivals of 
the author, and his premonition that they 
might, unless prevented by the wgis of 
the Emperor, seek to rob him of the 
credit of his work. This was precisely 
what happened. and we come now to 
the mystery of the four separate editions 
of 1507. 

The book having been successfully 
launched at the end of April, Waldseemiil- 
ler, worn and weary with his labor, left 
Saint Dié for a visit to Basel and Freiburg, 
where he went to spend the Easter holi- 
days. During his absence the gymnase, 
moved, no doubt, by the immediate pop- 
ularity of its first publication, felt that 
Waldseemiiller had reserved to himself 
too exclusively the glory of its authorship, 
and had not given due credit to the gym- 
nase, which had furnished the capital 
and printing facilities for publishing the 
work, as well as the narrative of Vespu- 
cius, which formed its most interesting 
chapters. The cahier, or sheet, which, 
when folded, formed the first six leaves, 
was therefore detached from such copies 
of the first edition as remained unsold, 
and a new form was printed and inserted 
in its place—presumably by direction of 
Guatrin Lud, and without the knowledge 
of Waldseemiiller. In this reprinted first 
form the dedication to the Emperor Max- 
imilian was so altered as to make the 
book appear to be the collective produc- 
tion of the Gymnase Vosgien. 

The insertion of these six reprinted 
leaves into the original issue made what 
is now known as the second edition, in 
which the ‘‘Gymnasium Vosagense,” in- 
stead of Martinus Ilacomilus, appears in 
the dedication as author of the book. 
The printer’s trade-mark, enclosing the 
date on the final page, was not changed, 
and hence the so-called first and second 
editions both bear the legend, ‘‘ Finished 
the VII May, 1507.” How large these 
editions were cannot now be learned, but 
the supply was soon exhausted, and on 
August 25th of the same year the third 


edition was issued, with a new arrange- 
ment of the title-page and certain typo- 
graphical corrections, but substantially 
identical with the second edition. At 
this second affront Waldseemiiller seems 
to have lost patience, and he addressed a 
bitter complaint to his friend Ringmann, 
which he published in the Margarita 
Philosophica, at Strasburg, in which he 
denounces scornfully the greed and in- 
justice of his former associates at Saint 
Dié. 

This public appeal seems to have cre- 
ated a sensation, and to have touched the 
conscience of the gymnase, for shortly 
afterward a fourth and final Saint Dié 
edition of the Cosmographiae was issued, 
in which the original dedication of the 
first edition was restored intact, and 
Waldseemiiller thereby reinstated as its 
author. The date-mark on the final 
page was again left unchanged, so that 
the third and fourth editions bear the 
same date, ‘‘ iiii kl. Septembris,” 1507, al- 
though there is good reason to believe 
that the fourth issue did not actually 
appear until the spring of the following 
year. This tardy act of justice did not 
appease the offended Hylacomylus. He 
broke off all connection with the gym- 
nase, and instead of returning to Saint 
Dié, betook himself to Strasburg, where 
in 1509 he published, through the press 
of Jean Griininger, a fifth and sadly 
degraded edition of the Cosmographiae, 
printed on coarse paper, with close Gothic 
type, a rude and unworthy sequence of 
the beautiful editions of Saint Dié. A 
final and still more degraded edition ap- 
peared in 1514 from the press of Jean de 
la Place, at Lyons, in which the original 
text was abbreviated and otherwise muti- 
lated, and the whole dedicated to one 
Jacques Robuthet, a personage otherwise 
unknown to fame. 

These successive issues of the Cosmo- 
graphiae were spread over Europe, trans- 
lated and reprinted in Italian and Span- 
ish, copied and borrowed from without 
credit by other geographers of all races 
and tongues. A copy of the Strasburg 
edition found its way in 1524 to the li- 
brary of Fernando Columbus, son of the 
great Admiral, at Seville,where it became 
one of the favorite volumes of that re- 
nowned collector of rare and interesting 
books. Fernando Columbus was an in- 
veterate traveller, and from his copious 
notes written on the margins of the Cos- 
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mographiae he would seem to 
have read it mainly for the in- 
formation that it gave him on 
the geography and climate of 
Europe, and to have overlooked 
or ignored the rank injustice 
which it offered to the memory 
of his father. Fernando had 
this book in his possession dur- 
ing the fifteen years preceding 
his death, in 1539, and the fact 
that he did not in his famous ca 
History of Christopher Colum- 
bus denounce the Cosmogra- 
phiae and its author is held by 
M. Harrisse and other experts 
to prove that the history at- 
tributed to Fernando was not 
in fact written by him or with- 
in his knowledge. 

And thus, having fully ac- 
complished its purpose, the lit- 
tle volume of Waldseemiiller 
and the gymnase went the way 
of most books, dropped out of 
sight and was forgotten, until 
Humboldt’sdiscovery, fifyy years 
ago, again brought it before the 
world. It was then found to 
have become—notwithstanding 
its several editions three and a 
half centuries before—one of 
the rarest, as it is now one of 
the most precious, of books. 
Of the original first Saint Dié 
edition but one copy was 
known in 1867, when M. Harrisse pub- 
lished his Bibliotheka Americana. This 
was the famous Eyries-Yéméniz copy, 
which had been picked up for a frane 
in a Paris book-stall by Dr. Eyries, and 
at his death, in 1846, had been sold to 
M. Yéméniz, of Lyons, for 160 francs. 
When resold, in 1867, it brought 2000 
francs, and went into a private collection 
at New York. Varnhagen cites two oth- 
er copies of this edition which have been 
discovered since 1867, and a fourth is on 
record as belonging to the library of the 
Vatican, but at last accounts it had not 
been discovered. 

Of the second edition there are three 
examples in the United States, a fourth 
in the Mazarin Library at Paris, and a 
fifth is the one in the Public Library at 
Berlin which was used by Humboldt 
when he wrote his Examen Critique. 

Of the third edition, one copy is in the 
library at Nancy; another, lacking the 
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AMERICA. 


COSMOGRPHIAE 
Capadociam/Pamphiliam/Lidiam/ Cilicit/Arme 
nias maioré X minoré. Colchiden/Hircaniam ‘His 
beriam/Albanitet preterca micas quas fingilatim 
enumerare longa mora effet. {ta dicta ab eius nomi 
nis regina, 

Nuc ¥o & hg partes funt farius luttrarse/&X alia 
quarta pars per Amenca Velpuciicvt in fequenti 
bus audierur inuenta eft. qinon video cur quis 
iure vetet ab Americo inuentore fagacis ingeny vi 


Aneris to Amengen quali Americi terri / fue Americam 


dicendiscu X Europa & Afiaa mulienbus fuafor- 
tira fint nomina.Eus Girt & gentis mores ex bis bi 
nis Americi nauigationibus qux fequuné liquide 
intelligi datur, 

Hancin modi terra iam quadripartita cognos 
(cit:et funt eres prime partes cStinentes,quarta eft 
infula:ed omni quags mari cireiidara contpiciat. Be 
licet mare yn fitquéadmodi ct ipfa tellus /multis 
tamen finibus diftinectum &X innumeris replstum 


Prifcia infulis varia fibi noia affumit :que et in Co mogra 
nus, 


phia rabulis cS{piciunt & Prifcianus in tralatione 
Dionify ralibus enumerat verfibus. 

Circuit Oceani gurges tamen vndics vaftus 

Qui Guis vnus fie plurima nomina fumit. 
Fimbus Hefperijs Athlanticus ille vocatur 

At Boreg qua gens furit Armiafpa fub armis 
Dicit ile piger necnd Satur.idé tao eft alijs; 


THE PAGE OF ‘‘COSMOGRAPHIAE INTRODUCTIO” IN WHICH 


NAME AMERICA IS FIRST MENTIONED.—PHOTO 


GRAPHED FROM THE EDITION OWNED BY JOHN 


BOYD THACHER, OF ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


folding leaf with map, is in the National 
Library at Paris, and a third and perfect 
specimen is in possession of Mr. Baer at 
Frank fort-on-the-Main. 

Of the fourth and last Saint Dié edi- 
tion there are said to exist but two com- 
plete copies, one of which was at last ac- 
counts in the Lenox Library at New York, 
and the other in possession of M. Charte- 
ner at Metz. The Mazarin Library has 
also a mutilated copy of this edition con- 
taining only thirty-eight leaves.* 


* It is only fair to say that many bibliographers 
do not agree with the classification which we have 
here made of the four editions, The late Henry C, 
Murphy, of Brooklyn, is the only authority who has 
been permitted to compare and collate these four 
alleged editions. He gave it as his opinion that the 
so-called first edition was made up by removing a 
few leaves of the so-called second edition, and sub- 
stituting therefor six leaves in the so-called fourth 
edition. Moreover, the Eyries-Yéméniz copy is be- 
lieved to be unique. The two copies cited by Varn- 
hagen cannot be found, and the copy which was in 
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IIL.—THE FATEFUL PARAGRAPH. 

We now return to the contents of this 
famous little volume, and the passage that 
has made it immortal. After the dedi- 
cation to Maximilian already described 
comes the text of Waldseemiiller’s ** rudi- 
ments of cosmography,” in nine chapters 
or topics, which fill thirty-two pages. 

Under the ninth title, ‘* De quibusdam 
Cosmographiae rudimentis,” the author, 
who has been describing Europe, Asia, 
and Africa as three climates or grand 
divisions of the globe as designated by 
Ptolemy, abruptly launches the follow- 
ing proposition, which, in deference to 
what it accomplished, is entitled to quota- 
tion in the original: 

““Nune vero & hee partes sunt latius lustrate/& 
alia quarta pars per Americum Vesputium (vt in se 
quentibus audietur) inuenta est/quam non video cur 
quis jure vetet ab Americo inuentore sagacis inge 
nij viro Amerigen quasi Americi terram /siue Ame- 
ricam dicendam: cum & Europa & Asia a mulieri- 
bus sua fortita sint nomina.” 

* But, now that these parts have been more 
widely explored, aud another fourth part has 
been discovered by Americus Vespucius (as 
will be seen hereinafter) I do not see why 
we may justly refuse to name it America, 
namely, the land of Americus or America, after 
its discoverer Americus, a man of sagacious 
mind, since both Europe and Asia derived 
their names from women.” 


‘*But for these seven lines,” says M. 
Harrisse, ‘‘ written by an obscure geog- 
rapher in a little village of the Vosges, 
the Western hemisphere might have been 
called The Land of the Holy Cross, or 
Atlantis, or Iberia, or New India, or 
simply ‘The Indies,’ as it is designated 
officially in Spain to this day.” As it 
was, however, the suggestion of Hyla- 
comylus was promptly adopted by geog- 
raphers everywhere; the new land beyond 
the Atlantic had by a stroke of a pen been 
christened for all coming time. 

M. Jules Marcou, in a vain attempt to 
sustain his theory that the name America 
came from a tribe of Indians who in the 
time of Columbus inhabited what is now 
Honduras, undertook some years ago a 
critical study of the Cosmographiae In- 
troductio for the purpose of discrediting 
the work of Waldseemiiller. By a labo- 
rious comparison of the style and diction 
of each separate chapter he convinced 
himself that the first five chapters of the 
the Vatican is now in the possession of a private 
collector in Albany, New York, with Harrisse’s man- 
uscript opinion that this is the long-sought Vatican 
copy.—Eb. Harper. 


book were written by Guatrin Lud, with 
more or less assistance from Waldseemiil- 
ler. The authorship of Chapter 8 he as- 
cribes to Ringmann, and that of the sixth 
and ninth chapters to Jean Basin, who, 
if this hypothesis were true, would have 
been responsible for the suggestion of the 
name America. But all this is mere in- 
ference, and has been generally discard- 
ed. The evidence that Waldseemiiller 
wrote the didactic portion of the Cosmo- 
graphiae is too varied and conclusive to 
be set aside by any such fine-spun theory 
as that of Marcou. 

Two years after the publication of the 
Cosmographiae, the Globus Mundi of 
Jean Griininger appeared, sanctioning its 
suggestion, and calling the new continent 
simply ‘‘ America”; and shortly after- 
wards the Spaniard Pomponius Mela, in 
his Three Books on the Site of the Earth, 
Johannes Schéner, on his globe, which 
may yet be seen at Nuremberg, and Peter 
Apianus in his famous map of 1520, as 
well as in his Cosmographicus, followed 
the same example. Already in 1510 Gua- 
trin Lud had been able to say truthfully, 
in his Grammatica Figurata, that ‘* Saint 
Diez is now a city known throughout the 
whole world, because it has given the 
name to America.” 

Ringmann died in 1511, at the age of 
twenty-nine, but Waldseemiiller survived 
him ten years, and passed away in his 
forty-third year. The death of Duke 
René in 1508, and the defection of Wald- 
seemiiller, together with the preoccupa- 
tion of Guatrin Lud by public affairs, had 
so weakened the working capacity of the 
gymnase printing-office that the death 
of Ringmann was the signal for its dis- 
solution. Its type and press were sold to 
Jean Schott, of Strasburg, who in 1513 
published the long-deferred edition of 
Ptolemy which had been projected by 
the gymnase. Waldseemiiller, who now 
superintended its preparation for the 
press, had meanwhile found out his mis- 
take about the real discoverer of America, 
and in the superb map which he added as 
a supplement to the work, the exact spot 
where Columbus first set foot on the main- 
land of the new hemisphere is designated 
by these words, ‘‘This land and the ad- 
jacent islands were discovered by Chris- 
topher Columbus, under the authority of 
the King of Spain.” In the whole vol- 
ume not a word about the discoveries of 
Americus Vespucius. But this silent ret 
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THE BAPTISMAL 
ribution came too late; the error had been 
graven so deeply that it could never be 
effaced. 

It would be unjust to leave this part of 
the subject without some allusion to the 
three disputed points around which so 
much of the controversy 
engendered by the Cosmo- 
graphiae has been waged. 
To whom was the report of 
Americus Vespucius, dated 
at Lisbon the 4th Septem- 
ber, 1504, originally ad- 
dressed; for what purpose 
was it written; and how did 
it come into the hands of 
Duke René of Lorraine? 

Secondly, does the evi- 
dence which has been un- 
earthed and ranged around 
the Cosmographiae Intro- 
ductio of Saint Dié acquit 
or convict Vespucius of 
having purposely sought to 
secure for himself the credit 
of adiscovery which he well 
knew belonged to Colum- 
bus ? 

Finally, did Vespucius 
actually make the first 
voyage that he describes in 
his narrative, viz., the one 
which ostensibly lasted 
from May, 1497, until Oc- 
tober, 1498, during which 
he claims to have visited 
the Canaries, the gulfs of 
Honduras and Mexico, and 
rounded the capes of Flori- 
da as far as the Bermudas? 
or, if he did not make that 
voyage, as many able historians now 
doubt, what was his. motive in falsely 
pretending to have made it? 

The first of these propositions embraces 
several points which are still unsettled; 
we can only state the outlines of the 
dilemma. As published in the Cosmo- 
graphiae, the narrative of Americus Ves- 
pucius is preceded by a long letter of trans- 
mittal, ostensibly written by Vespucius 
himself, and addressed to ‘‘ The most II- 
lustrious Renato, King of Jerusalem and 
Sicily,” recommending to him that modest 
recital of the author’s voyages, and remind- 
ing him of their youthful pleasures when 
they—René and Americus—were school- 
fellows under the teachings of his uncle 
the pious Dominican friar, Giorgio An- 
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tonio Vespucci, at Florence. If this let- 
ter of transmittal be genuine, and was 
actually written by Vespucius as it was 
published in the Cosmographiae, it would 
go to prove that Duke René had studied 
as a boy at Florence, and was a chum of 





PORTRAIT OF SAINT DEODATUS.—A PAGE FROM THE 
‘*GRADUEL,” PRINTED IN SAINT DIE 1510-1514, 


Vespucius, in which case we might infer 
that the latter sent the story of his wan- 
derings to his former school-fellow as a 
natural and disinterested act of friendship. 
There is nothing in the letter or the re- 
port, nor in the fact of their having been 
sent by Vespucius to Duke René, which 
can fairly convict the former of any de- 
sire to claim for himself the credit of hav- 
ing discovered the New World. 

But in 1828 there was found in a library 
at Paris a printed copy in Italian of Amer- 
icus’s report addressed to ‘‘ His Magnifi- 
cence Messire Pierre Soderini, Perpetual 
Chief Standard Bearer to the Illustrious 
Republic of Florence.” This had been 
published at Florence in 1505, and show- 
ed that the same narrative and letter of 
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transmittal had been written by Vespu- 
cius himself, and sent by him to Soderini 
by the hands of a messenger, Benvenuto 
Domenico, a Florentine, whom Vespucius 
commends to the favor of Soderini for his 
courtesy in bringing the documents. The 
letter of enclosure to Soderinialso alludes 
to him as a schoolmate of Vespucius, but 
differs from the one to René in not nam- 
ing his uncle, Giorgio Vespucius, as their 
teacher. But the evidence is conclusive 
that the narrative and letter of Vespucius 
to Soderini were published in Florence at 
least a year before the French version of 
the same was received at Nancy by Duke 
René. The question therefore remains, 
did Vespucius or some agent of his at 
Florence make the French translation 
there and. send it to René with a new 
letter of enclosure written specially by 
Americus to René, or was the manuscript, 
as received at Saint Dié, simply a trans- 
lation of the report and letter of Vespu- 
cius to Soderini, and was the latter so 
altered by Jean Basin in his translation 
as to appear to have been originally ad- 
dressed to Duke René instead of Soderini? 
To suppose this is to accuse Basin, Gua- 
trin Lud, and Waldseemiiller of a deliber- 
ate fraud, in which the Duke René must 
have been a willing accomplice, for the 
letter of transmittal, ostensibly signed by 
Vespucius, and addressed to the Illustrious 
Renato, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
stood unchanged through all the four edi- 
tions of Saint Dié. Until the controversy 
over this point arose, history did not show 
that René as a youth had ever studied at 
Florence, but closer search has shown 
that he might have been taken there by 
his father, Ferry de Vaudremont, when 
the latter was sent by his sovereign in 
1460 to assist John of Calabria in his ef- 
fort to recover the kingdom of Naples. 
The discussion has taken a range too 
wide to be followed here, but the most 
obvious conclusion seems to be that which 
was reached by Washington Irving in 
1827—that Vespucius wrote the original 
report and letter of enclosure to Duke 
René, but sent a duplicate copy of both to 
Soderini, altering the text of his letter in 
the duplicate so as to adapt it to the facts 
of his antecedent relations with the Gon- 
falonier. 

The original, sent to René, appeared in 
the Cosmographiae in 1507, the copy to So- 
derini was printed in Italy about 1505, and 
the two editions, confronting each other in 


modern controversy, have each been used 
to undermine the credibility of the other. 
There is nothing in either narrative or 
letter to show that Vespucius intended 
them for publication, and it is highly 
improbable that he ever heard of Wald- 
seemiiller or the Cosmographiae, for he 
remained in Spain, where he died, poor 
but honored, in 1512. If by anything 
which he wrote or did he sought to claim 
the original discovery of the New World, 
the fact has not been proven, and Colum- 
bus certainly did not know of or suspect 
it, for we find him at Seville in 1505, after 
his return from his last voyage, broken, 
feeble, and destitute, sending by Vespucius 
a letter to his son Diego at the Spanish 
court, commending to him the bearer, 
whom he, the Admiral, had commissioned 
to plead his cause with the obdurate King. 
The value of Vespucius for this mission 
lay in the fact that he had himself visited 
the Brazilian coast with Alonzo de Ojeda 
in 1499, and could confirm Columbus’s 
account of the richness of that country. 

As to the final charge that Vespucius in 
his letter claimed to have made a voyage 
in 1497 which he really did not make, the 
evidence seems to be against him, but at 
worst it only convicts him of an effort— 
out of all harmony with his otherwise 
upright life—to magnify his experience 
as a navigator, and thus secure new em- 
ployment in that capacity from King Fer- 
dinand, who was then inclined to treat 
him with neglect. This is perhaps beg- 
ging the question, but the essential point 
in this connection is that not even this 
charge, if true, nor any other established 
fact, can fix upon Vespucius the stigma 
of having sought to give his name to the 
realm that had been found by Columbus. 
That which actually happened resulted, 
by curious accident, from the fact that he 
had a penchant for writing, which the 
more sedate and preoccupied Columbus 
had not. 

Columbus was comparatively unknown 
during his lifetime except in Genoa and 
Spain, as also somewhat in Portugal, for 
the reason, mainly, that he wrote but lit- 
tle except letters to his sovereigns, and 
that little was not published until long 
afterwards. Americus Vespucius, on the 
other hand, kept an elaborate journal of 
his voyages, and wrote a concise, readable 
account of them after his return. This 
account, through the means above de- 
scribed, found its way into print, and gave 
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his name to the new continent,while the inflexible in its results, was the accident 
commanders of the ships in which he sail- which, without the knowledge of Colum- 
ed, and a score of other navigators who bus or Vespucius, named the Western 
sailed the Western seas from 1495 to 1504 continent for the Florentine navigator 
—men of action, who did much but wrote instead of the Genoese discoverer. 


little—were forgotten almost as soon as Just as the name “ Indian,” given un- 

they were dead. Columbus died in 1506, wittingly by Columbus to the natives of t] 
six years before Vespucius,and both closed Guanahani, where he first landed in 1492, 4 
their eyes believing that the islands they has stood for all the aborigines of the | 


had discovered were part of the East In- New World through the four centuries 4 
dies, and the mainland along which they during which it has been known as a sep- 
had cruised was the coast of China or arate continent, so the name ‘‘ America,” 
Japan. Even Cuba was believed to be a the ignorant but well-meant suggestion 
part of the continent of Asia until it was of an obscure inland geographer, has 
circumnavigated in 1508. It is related stood ever since, as if to typify the in- 
that during the latter part of Columbus’s justice and treachery which pursued the 
first outward voyage a flock of land-birds great discoverer through life, and follow- 
flew over his ships in a southwesterly ed him, poor, neglecied, and disappointed, 
direction, and that the Admiral, yielding to the grave. 

reluctantly to his clamorous and faint- 
hearted crew, changed his course to the 
southward, and landed on the island of 
Guanahani, whereas if his original due The history of Saint Dié leads us 
westward course had been continued he through the barbarism and misery of the 
would have first reached the coast of Middle Ages, the dreary centuries when 
North,Carolina: the present United States the people were helpless vassals of Church 
would have then been the heritage of and state, when prince and prelate were 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and New York alike avaricious, cruel, and corrupt, and 
would be to-day, like Havana, a port of when the blood and substance of the pea- 
Spain. Similarly trivial in its origin, but santry were squandered in useless wars. 
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IV.—SAINT DIE, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
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SAINT DIE, LOOKING SOUTHWARD FROM THE BRIDGE. 


The chapitre of Saint Dié became em- 
broiled with the neighboring monastery 
of Senones and with the bishopric of 
Toul, and the strife and dissension en- 
tailed by these quarrels were incredibly 
bitter and unrelenting. 

We have seen that the rude chapel 
founded by St. Deodatus in the Vale of 
Galilee about A.D. 660 expanded during 
the ninth century into the ‘‘ Petite Eglise” 
of Notre Dame, around which grew up a 
powerful monastery, enclosed by a for- 
tress or citadel, capable of prolonged de- 
fence against every enemy except famine. 
In this monastery the bones of the pious 
St. Deodatus were preserved in a massive 
silver coffin, and became the accredited 
source of a long series of miracles, one of 
the most useful of which was their habit 
of causing the bells of the cathedral to 
ring on the approach of an enemy. Dur- 
ing the eighth century the monks of Saint 
Diez lived under the ascetic rules of St. 
Benedict, rising at two o’clock in the 
morning to meditate on the psalms until 
dawn, and spending their days in labor, 
fastings, and humiliations of the flesh. 
This continued until 917-20, when the re- 
sistless Huns pillaged the monasteries, 
and so ruined the country that the few 


wretched survivors were forced to choose 
between starvation and subsistence on 
human flesh. The rapine and carnage 
lasted until A.D. 944, at which time there 
remained alive only a single monk in the 
monastery of Saint Dié. The town itself 
was in ruins and its inhabitants dispersed. 
After fifty years of slow recovery, the 
grass-grown monastery was secularized 
by royal authority as a chapitre or abbey 
of prebendary canons, and brought under 
a liberal and intelligent rule. The emi- 
nent Brunow, who was born at Eguis- 
heim, near Saint Dié, in the year 1002, be- 
came successively Grand Prévot of the 
abbey, Bishop of Toul, and Pope of Rome 
under the title of Leo IX., and in all these 
‘sapacities he was able to render impor- 
tant assistance in its restoration and de- 
velopment. Among other privileges which 
he secured for the chapitre was the author- 
ity to issue money. In 1065 the monas- 
tery was burned and nearly destroyed by 
some over-zealous pilgrims from Germa- 
ny, who believed that the world was to 
end in chaos on a certain day, and that 
the surest way of carrying their favorite 
abiding-place to heaven would be to send 
it up in flame and smoke, which they did 
reverently and in good faith. 
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In the conflagration most of the records 
of the monastery were lost, but the origi- 
nal church of Notre Dame remained in- 
tact or but slightly damaged, and around 
it the cathedral and citadel walls were 
rebuilt. The twelfth century was a pe- 
riod of restoration, during which the cha- 
pitre again became so wealthy and pow- 
erful that during the wars of the next 
two hundred years it was an object of 
envy and rapine from all sides. Its inde- 
pendent and courageous assertion of its 
rights brought down upon it the ven- 
geance of the Bishop of Toul, in whose 
diocese it was located, and the struggle 
for its control made a long and gloomy 
chapter of war and persecution, in which 
the peasantry of the Vale of Galilee were 
ground down to the lowest condition of 
poverty and servitude. The chapitre, 
however, held its ground, and by the 
end of the fifteenth century, when Duke 
René and Canons Guatrin Lud and Jean 
Basin came upon the scene, the situa- 
tion was that which has been briefly in- 
dicated in the earlier portion of this 
sketch. 

Morals in Church and state were at a 
low ebb. The Inquisition spread its ter- 
rors throughout Lorraine; a hundred and 
thirty-four persons were executed for 
witchcraft in.a single year, and the con- 
fessions of the poor victims, wrung from 
them under torture, were sufficient to 
doom any persons thus accused of having 
shared in their alleged sorceries. The 
chapitre clung to its prerogatives with a 
grip of iron, and the revenues of its can- 
ons, although wrung from the life-blood 
of the people, were princely for that 
time. Taxation and tithes, added to the 
corvées, or enforced gratuitous labor on 
roads and public works, kept the peasant 
so poor and meagrely fed that epidemics 
of small-pox, plague, and malignant croup 
—the diphtheria of modern times—fol- 
lowed each other in rapid sequence, 
sweeping off in some instances one-sixth 
of the population of certain districts in a 
single year. Ignorance and superstition 
increased the terrors of these visitations: 
the stricken victims of pestilence were 
abandoned by the road-side or thrown 
into barns to perish of neglect and star- 
vation. 

The beneficent reign of Duke René II. 
brought some alleviation to these miseries. 
If he demanded of his people heroic ser- 
vices in battle, it was to defend their 
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country from foreign aggression, and in 
return for their patriotism he sought to 
shield them from local oppression. Un- 
der his influence Canon Lud undertook 
at Saint Dié several important measures 
of reform. During an epidemic of the 
plague he established temporary hospitals 
into which the sick were gathered, and 
mendicants and vagabonds were forced to 
earn their own food and shelter by caring 
for them. He opened schools, and by 
edict and example sought to encourage 
and stimulate the people to higher and 
better lives. The period of the Vosgian 
Gymnase shines out as a bright oasis 
against the dark background of the cen- 
turies which preceded and followed it. 
The influence of Lud and his associates 
checked for a time the tortures and perse- 
cutions for witchcraft; the books that they 
published and collected turned public at- 
tention toward literature and learning; 
the dawn of a better civilization seemed 
to have come. 

But the time was nof yet ripe for sach 
reforms, and before the good canons of 
the gymnase were cold in their graves 
the reaction had begun. Within five 
years the chapitre had joined in the fren- 
zy of persecution against heresy and sor- 
cery. The greedy canons impressed the 
peasantry into every service that would 
yield an additional revenue, the forests 
were cut away from the hills until the 
valleys, deprived of their natural protec- 
tion from northerly winds, no longer 
bore the vine; the denuded heights pour- 
ed down torrents which submerged the 
fields and destroyed the crops. As the 
vine perished, the potato was fortunately 
introduced from the New World, and this, 
doubling within a decade the food-produ- 
cing capacity of the land, finally turned 
the scale and enabled the decimated popu- 
lation to regain lost ground. It is a cu- 
rious fact that the introduction of the po- 
tato was savagely opposed by the Church, 
the priests insisting that the new-fangled 
tuber from the Indies was a lure and de- 
vice of the evil one. But the canons of 
Saint Dié, who later on had the courage 
to defy the authority of Charles V., 
laughed at the priestly interdiction, plant- 
ed the forbidden fruit, collected tithes of 
such as were planted by their vassals, 
and fed their people for years, while the 
peasants of war-worn but orthodox France 
were pinched with hunger. 

Through trials and vicissitudes which 
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it is a relief to pass over in silence, the 
village of Saint Dié struggled along until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when, on the 27th of July, 1757, it was 
swept by a conflagration which destroyed 
more than half of the secular portion of 
the town. At two o'clock in the after- 
noon, says the chronicle, the fire broke 
out in the shop of an iron-founder, near 
the bridge upon which the main street 
crossed the Meurthe. The houses were 
of wood, with high sloping roofs shingled 
with pitch-pine. A strong south wind 
was blowing, and within four hours a 
hundred and sixteen buildings, the homes 
of two hundred and eighty-eight families, 
were destroyed. The people were panic- 
stricken and fled to the hills, believing 
that the fire was the vengeance of Heaven, 
and that the end of the world had come. 
Such a visitation would have been fatal 
to Saint Dié but for two facts: the cha- 
pitre was spared as a rallying-point, and 
the country was then under the sceptre 
of King Stanislastf Poland. Hearing of 
the disaster, that liberal and enlightened 
monarch promptly sent supplies of food 
for the destitute, and then came in person 
to rally the people and superintend the re- 
building of the town. The main street, 
which had been nearly destroyed, was 
narrowed and rebuilt of stone, with roofs 
of tiles, and Stanislas gave a hundred 
thousand francs toward the construction 
of all the front walls on a uniform plan. 
Thus subsidized and favored, Saint Dié 
rose from its ashes fairer and greater 
than before, and a stone pillar in front of 
the Palace of Justice now attests the 
gratitude of the people to the King who 
so royally succored their forefathers in 
their hour of need. 

To this simultaneous rebuilding of a 
large portion of the town is due the fact 
that it is one of the best built but least 
picturesque cities of Lorraine. But what 
it lost in picturesqueness it gained in san- 
itary and other advantages, and with its 
fine and sheltered position it is one of the 
most healthful towns of its size in cen- 
tral Europe. 

Among the historic buildings that had 
been stricken by the conflagration were 
the home of Jean Basin, which lost its 
entire upper story, and the house of Gua- 
trin Lud, wherein had been printed the 
Cosmographiae just two hundred and 
fifty years before. The latter was entirely 
destroyed, except the foundation walls, 


and on these was built, about 1759, the 
Pharmacie Bardy of to-day, whose genial 
proprietor, as president of the Archzolo- 
gical Society of Saint Dié, preserves not 
unworthily the traditions of a site hal- 
lowed by memories of Guatrin Lud and 
the gymnase. 

Modern Saint Dié is a pleasant thriv- 
ing town of nearly twelve thousand peo- 
ple, who are engaged mainly in weaving, 
spinning, tanning, and various industries 
connected with the manufacture and con- 
sumption of pine lumber, which grows 
abundantly in that picturesque region. 
The fertile Valley of Galilee is sheltered 
from the northern winds by a range of 
lofty wooded hills, chief among which 
towers a peak known as the Ormont, to 
the top of which the women of Lorraine 
still make pilgrimages, in the belief, in- 
herited from pagan times, that a certain 
fairy holds there periodically a baby-fair, 
at which would-be mothers are enabled 
to select in advance the kind of infant 
that they would prefer. The Ormont and 
its neighboring summits, the Kemberg, 
the Spitzenberg, and the Sapin Sec, are 
clothed with noble forests, and the cli- 
mate of the valley is mild, but tonic and 
pure. Saint Dié is the summer home of 
M. Jules Ferry, who has a pretty chalet 
on the hill-side southeast of the town, and 
a few other Parisians have villas in the 
suburbs; but for some reason—the prox- 
imity, perhaps, of Gerardmer and a dozen 
other spring and mountain resorts—the 
town is not known and visited by tourists 
as it deserves to be. It is the terminus 
of a railway which was originally laid 
out from Lunéville to Markirch in Alsace, 
but which stopped abruptly when the 
events of 1870 drew the new frontier of 
Germany across its path. 

The cathedral, with its exquisite Goth- 
ic cloisters; the ‘‘ Petite Eglise,” archaic 
in its simplicity, but pure in style as a 
Grecian temple; the citadel walls of red 
sandstone, softened and enriched in color 
by the storms and sunshine of centuries— 
all these remain, stately and beautiful as 
ever; but the chapitre is no longer su- 
preme, and a modern Protestant church, 
with its neatly slated spire and cushioned 
pews, stands near the centre of the town, 
to mark the foothold of a new faith. The 
mines of silver and copper which were 
operated under Guatrin Lud four hun- 
dred years ago are ruined and grass- 
grown, and a factory has usurped the 
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site of Jean Wisse’s paper - mill, which 
furnished the white sheets for the Cosmo- 
graphiae. 
Perhaps the most modern characteris- 
tic of Saint Dié is its devotion to repub- 
lican politics. Even in midsummer the 
walls are blazoned with posters reciting 
the demerits of this or that candidate in 
terms that must make their ears tingle to 
read, and the cafés and market-places are 
eloquent with political discussion. There 
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CHAPTER VII. 


T was a hot afternoon in August. 
l Amanda Pratt had set all her win- 
dows wide open, but no breeze came in, 
only the fervid breath of the fields and 
the white road outside. 

She sat at a front window and darned 
a white stocking; her long thin arms 
and her neck showed faintly through her 
old loose muslin sacque. The muslin was 
white, with a close-set lavender sprig, 
and she wore a cameo brooch at her 
throat. The blinds were closed, and she 
had to bend low over her mending in or- 
der to see in the green gloom. 

Mrs. Babcock came toiling up the bank 
to the house, but Amanda did not notice 
her until she reached the front door. 
Then she fetched a great laboring sigh. 

‘*Oh, hum!” said she, audibly, in a 
wrathful voice; ‘‘if I'd had any idea of 
it, I wouldn’t have come a step.” 

Then Amanda looked out with a start. 
‘Ts that you, Mis’ Babcock ?” she called 
hospitably through the blind. 

‘* Yes, it’s me—what’s left of me. Oh, 
hum! Oh, hum!” 

Amanda ran and opened the door, and 
Mrs. Babeock entered, panting. She had 
a green umbrella, which she furled with 
difficulty at the door, and a palm-leaf 
fan. Her face, in the depths of her 
scooping green barége bonnet, was dank 
with perspiration and scowling with in- 
dignant misery. She sank into a chair, 
and fanned herself with a desperate air. 

Amanda set her umbrella in the cor- 
ner, then she stood looking sympatheti- 
cally ather. ‘‘It’s a pretty hot day, ain’t 
it ?” said she. 
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is a veneering of Parisian smartness about 
the shops and restaurants, a band plays 
in the handsome park by the river on 
summer evenings, and except for Mon- 
sieur Bardy and his little group of ama- 
teur archzologists, it is doubtful whether 
half a dozen citizens of modern Saint Dié 
ever heard of the Cosmographiae Intro- 
ductio, or suspect that they are living in 
the footprints of the men who gave 
America its name. 
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‘*T should think ’twas hot. Oh, hum!” 

‘*Don’t you want me to get you a 
tumbler of water ?” 

‘“T dun know. I don’t drink much 
cold water; it don’t agree with me very 
well. Oh,dear! You ‘ain't got any of 
your beer made, I s’pose ?” 

‘‘No, I ‘ain't. I’m dreadful sorry. 
Don’t you want a swaller of cold tea?” 

‘* Well, I dun know, but I'll have jest 
a swaller, if you’ve got some. Oh, dear 
me, hum!” 

Amanda went out hurriedly, and re- 
turned with a britannia teapot and a 
tumbler. She poured out some tea, and 
Mrs. Babcock drank with desperate gulps. 

‘IT think cold tea is better for anybody 
than cold water in hot weather,” said 
Amanda. ‘‘Won’t you have another 
swaller, Mis’ Babcock ?” 

Mrs. Babcock shook her head, and 
Amanda carried the teapot and tumbler 
back to the kitchen, then she seated her- 
self again, and resumed her mending. 
Mrs. Babcock fanned and panted and 
eyed Amanda. 

‘*You look cool enough in that old 
muslin sacque,” said she, in a tone of 
vicious injury. 

“Yes, it is real cool. I've kept this 
sacque on purpose for a real hot day.” 

** Well, it’s dreadful long in the shoul- 
der seams, 'cordin’ to the way they make 
’em now, but I s’pose it’s cool. Oh, hum! 
I ruther guess I shouldn’t have come out 
of the house, if I'd any idea how hot 
*twas in the sun. Seems to me it’s hot 
as an oven here. I should: think you'd 
air off your house early in the mornin’, 
an’ then shut your windows tight, an’ 
keep the heat out.” 


* Begun in May number, 1892. 
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‘*T know some folks do that way,” said 
Amanda. 

‘* Well, I always do, an’ I guess ’most 
everybody does that’s good housekeepers. 
It makes a sight of difference.” 

Amanda said nothing, but she 
straighter. 

‘*T s’pose you don’t have to make any 
fire from mornin’ till night; seems as if 
you might keep cool.” 

‘*No, I don’t have to.’ 

‘Well, I do. There I had to go to 
work to-day an’ cook squash an’ beans 
an’ green corn. The men folks ain’t sat- 
isfied if they don’t have ’em in the time 
of ‘em. I wish sometimes there wasn’t 
no such thing as garden sauce. I tell 
‘em sometimes I guess if they had to get 
the things ready an’ cook ’em themselves, 
they'd go without. Seems sometimes as 
if the whole creation was like a kitchen 
without any pump in it, specially con- 
trived to make women folks extra work. 
Looks to me as if pease without pods 
could have been contrived pretty easy, 
and it does seem as if there wasn’t any 
need of havin’ strings on the beans.” 

‘**Mis’ Green has got a kind of beans 
without any strings,” said Amanda. ‘‘She 
brought me over some the other day, an’ 
they were about the best I ever eat.” 

‘* Well, I know there is a kind without 
strings,” returned Mrs. Babcock; ‘‘but I 
‘ain’t got none in my garden, an’ I never 
shall have. Itain’t my lot to have things 
come easy. Seems as if it got hottef an’ 
hotter. Why don’t you open your front 
door?” 

‘* Jest as sure as I do, the house will 
be swarmin’ with flies.” 

‘** You'd ought to have a screen-door. I 
made Adoniram make me one five years 
ago, an’ it’s a real nice one; but I know, 
of course, you ’ain’t got nobody to make 
one for you. Once in a while it seems as 
if men folks come in kinder handy, an’ 
tuey’d ought to, when women work an’ 
slave the way Ido to fill em up. Mebbe 
some time when Adoniram ain’t drove, I 
could get him to make a door for you. 
Mebbe some time next winter.” 

“I s’pose it would be nice,” replied 
Amanda. ‘‘ You're real kind to offer, 
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Mis’ Babcock.” 

‘* Well, I s’pose women that have men 
folks to do for ’em ought to be kind of 
obligin’ sometimes to them that ’ain’t. 
I'll see if I can’t get Adoniram to make 
you a screen-door next winter. 
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me it does get hotter an’ hotter. For the 
land sakes, Amanda Pratt! what are you 
cuttin’ that great hole in that stockin’ 
heel for? Are you crazy?” 

Amanda colored. ‘‘ The other stockin’s 
got a hole in it,” said she, ‘an’ I’m makin’ 
‘em match.”’ 

‘**Cuttin’ a great big hole in a stockin’ 
heel on purpose to darn? Manda Pratt, 
you ain’t?” 

Iam,” replied Amanda, with dignity. 

** Well, if you ain’t a double and twist 
ed old maid!” gasped Mrs. Babcock. 

Amanda’s long face and her neck were 
a delicate red. 

Mrs. Babcock laughed a loud sarcastic 
cackle. ‘I never—did!” she giggled. 

Amanda opened her mouth as if to 
speak, then she shut it tightly, remember- 
ing the offer of the screen-door. She had 
had so few gifts in her whole life that she 
had a meek impulse of gratitude even if 
one were thrust into her hand hard enough 
to hurt her. 

** Well,” Mrs. Babcock continued, still 
sniggering unpleasantly, ‘‘I don’t want to 
hurt your feelin’s, Mandy; you needn't 
color up so; but I can’t help laughin’.” 

‘*Laugh, then, if you want to,” said 
Amanda, with a quick flash. She forgot 
the screen-door. 

Mrs. Babcock drew her face down quick- 
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ly. ‘‘ Land, Mandy,” said she, ‘‘ don’t get 
mad. I didn’t mean anything. Any- 


body knows that old maids is jest as good 
as them that gets married. I’ain’t told 
you what I come over here for. I declare 
I got so terrible heated up, I couldn't 
think of nothin’. Look here, Mandy.” 

Amanda mended on the stocking foot 
drawn tightly over her left hand, and did 
not raise her eyes. 

‘** Mandy, you ain’t mad, be you? 
know I didn’t mean nothin’.” 

‘*T ain’t mad,” replied Amanda, in a 
constrained tone. 

‘Well, there ain’t nothin’ to be mad 
about. Look here, Mandy, how long is 
it since Mis’ Field and Lois went?” 

‘* About three months.” 

‘**Look here! I dun know what you'll 
say, but I think Mis’ Green thought real 
favorable of it. Do you know how cheap 
you can go down to Boston an’ back now?!” 

Amanda looked up. ‘“‘ No. Why?” said 
she. 

Mrs. Babcock stopped fanning and 
leaned forward. ‘‘Amanda Pratt, you 
can go down to Boston an’ back, an’ be 
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gone a week, for—three dollars an’ sixty 
cents.” 

Amanda stared back at her in a startled 
way. 

‘‘Lets you an’ me an’ Mis’ Green go 
down an’ see Mis’ Field an’ Lois,” said 
Mrs. Babcock, in a tragic voice. 

Amanda turned pale. ‘‘They don’t 
live in Boston,” she said, with a bewil- 
dered air. 

‘““We can go down to Boston on the 
early train,” replied Mrs. Babcock, im- 
portantly. ‘‘Then we can have all the 
afternoon to go round Boston an’ see the 
sights, an’ then, towards night, we can go 
out to Mis’ Field’s. Land, here’s Mis’ 
Green now! She said she’d come over as 
soon as Abby got home from school. I’m 
jest tellin’ her about it, Mis’ Green.” 

Mrs. Green stood in the doorway, smil- 
ing half shamefacedly. ‘‘I s’pose you 
think it’s a dreadful silly plan, Mandy,” 
said she, deprecatingly. 

Amanda got up and pushed the rock- 
ing-chair in which she had been sitting 
towards the new-comer. 

“Set down, do,” said she. ‘‘I dun 
know, Mis’ Green. I’ain’t had time to 
think it over, it’s come so sudden.” Aman- 
da’s face was collected, but her voice was 
full of agitation. 

‘““Well,” said Mrs. Green, ‘‘I ’ain’t 
known which end my head is on since 
Mis’ Babcock come in an’ spoke of it. 
First I thought I couldn’t go nohow, an’ 
I dun know as I can now. Still, it does 
seem dreadful cheap to go down to Boston 
an’ back, an’ I ’ain’t been down more’n 
four times in the last twenty years. I 
‘ain’t been out gaddin’ much, an’ that’s a 
fact.” 

‘‘The longer you set down in one cor- 
ner, the longer you can,” remarked Mrs. 
Babcock. ‘‘I believe in goin’ while you’ve 
got a chance, for my part.” 

“I ’ain’t ever been to Boston,” said 
Amanda, and her face had the wishful, 
far-away look that her grandfather’s might 
have had when he thought of the sea. 

‘It does seem as if you’d ought to go 
once,” said Mrs. Green. 

‘I say, lets start up an’ go!” cried Mrs. 
Babcock, in an intense voice. 

The three women looked at each other. 

‘““Abby could keep house for father a 
few days,” said Mrs. Green, as if to some 
carping judge; ‘an’ it ain’t goin’ to cost 
much, an’ I know father ’d say go.” 

“Well, I guess I can cook up enough 
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victuals to last Adoniram and the boys 
whilst 'm gone,” said Mrs. Babcock, defi- 
antly; ‘‘ I guess theycan get along. Adon- 
iram can make rye puddin’, an’ they can 
fill up on rye puddin’ an’ molasses. I’m 
a-goin’.” 

‘*T dun know,” 
bling. ‘‘ I’m 
ought to.” 

‘** Well, I should think you could go, if 
Mis’ Green an’ I could,” said Mrs. Bab- 
cock. ‘‘ Here you ’ain’t got nobody but 
jest yourself, an’ ’ain’t got to leave a thing 
cooked up nor nothin’.” 

‘‘T would like to see Mis’ Field an’ 
Lois again, but it seems like a great un- 
dertakin’,” sighed Amanda. ‘‘ Then it’s 
goin’ to cost something.” 

‘Tt ain’t goin’ to cost but jest three 
dollars an’ sixty cents,’’ said Mrs. Bab- 
cock. ‘‘I guess you can afford that, 
Mandy. There your tenement didn’t stay 
vacant two weeks after the Fields went; 
the Simmonses came right in. I guess if 


said Amanda, trem- 
dreadful afraid I hadn't 


I had rent-money, an’ nobody but myself, 
I could afford to travel once in a while.” 

‘* Now you'd better make up your mind 
to go, Mandy,” Mrs.Green said. “I think 


Mis’ Field would be more pleased to see 
you than anybody in Green River. That’s 
one thing I think about goin’. I know 
she'll be tickled almost to death to see us 
comin’ in. Mis’ Field’s a real good wo- 
man. There wa’n’t anybody in town I 
set more by than I did by her.” 

‘““When did you hear from her last, 
Mandy?” interposed Mrs. Babcock. 

‘** About a month ago.” 

‘“*T s’pose Lois is a good deal better?” 

‘* Yes, I guess she is. Her mother said 
she seemed pretty well for her. Is’pose 
it agrees with her better down there.” 

‘*T s’pose there was a good deal more 
fuss made about her when she was here 
than there was any need of,” said Mrs. 
Babcock, her whole face wrinkled upward 
contemptuously ; ‘‘a great deal more fuss. 
There wa’n’t nothin’ ailed the girl if folks 
had let her alone, talkin’ an’ scarin’ her 
mother to death. She was jest kind of run 
down with the spring weather. Young 
girls wilt down dreadful easy, an’ spring 
up again. I’ve seen ’em. “TI'wa’n’t no- 
thin’.” 

‘* Well, I dun know; she looked dread- 
fully,” Mrs. Green said, with mild oppo- 
sition. 

“Well, you can see how much it 
amounted to,” returned Mrs. Babcock, 
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with a triumphant sniff. ‘‘ Folks ought 
to have been ashamed of themselves, 
searin’ Mis’ Field the way they did about 
her. Seemed as if they was determined 
to have Lois go into consumption wheth- 
er or no, an’ was goin’ to push her in, if 
they couldn't manage it no other way. 
I s’pose you've sent all Mis’ Field’s things 
down there, Mandy?” 

‘*The furniture is all up garret,” said 
Amanda. ‘‘ All I’ve sent down was their 
clothes. Mis’ Field had me pack ’em up 
in their two trunks, an’ send ’em down 
to Lois. I didn’t see why she didn’t have 
me mark ’em to her.” 

‘*T should think it was kind of queer,” 
said Mrs. Green. ‘‘Now s’pose we go, 
what had we better carry for clothes? 
We don’t need no trunk.” 

‘‘Of course we don’t,” said Mrs. Bab- 
cock, promptly. ‘‘ We can each carry a 
bag. We ain’t goin’ to need much.” 

‘*T guess, if I went,” said Amanda, 
‘that I should carry this sacque to slip 
on, if it’s as hot weather as ’tis now. I 
should have to do it up, but that ain’t 
much work.” 

Mrs. Babcock eyed it. ‘‘ Well, I dun 
know,” said she; ‘‘it’s pretty long in the 
shoulder seams. I dun know how much 
they dress down there where Mis’ Field 
lives. Mebbe ’twould do.” 

‘*There’s one thing I’ve been thinkin’ 
about,” Mrs. Green said, with an anxious 
air. ‘‘If we godown on that early train, 
an’ stay all day in Boston, we shall have 
to buy us something to eat; we should 
get dreadful faint before we got out to 
Mis’ Field's, and things are dreadful high 
in those places.” 

‘Oh, land!” cried Mrs. Babcock, in a 
superior tone. ‘‘ All we've got to do is 
to carry some luncheon with us. Tl 
make some pies, and you can bake some 
cookies, an’ then we'll set down in Bos- 
ton Common an’ eat it. That’s the way 
lots of folks do. That ain’t nothin’ to 
worry about. Well, now I think it’s 
about time for us to decide whether or no 
we're goin’. I've got to go home an’ 
git supper.” 

‘‘Tll do jest as the rest say,” said Mrs. 
Green. ‘‘I s’pose I can go. I s’pose 
father ‘ll say I'd better. An’ Abby she 
was all for it, when I spoke about it to 
her. She thinks she can have the Fay 
girl over to stay with her, an’ she wants 
me to buy her a dress in Boston, instead 
of gettin’ it here.” 


** Well,” said Amanda, with a sigh— 
she was quite pale—‘‘ I'll think of it.” 

‘“We've got to make up our minds,’ 
said Mrs. Babcock, sharply. ‘‘ There ain’t 
time for much thinkin’. The excursion 
starts day after to-morrow.” 

“Tl have my mind made up to-mor- 
row mornin’,” said Amanda. ‘‘I’ve got 
to think of it overnight, anyhow. I can’t 
start right up an’ say I'll go, without a 
minute to think about it.” Her voice 
trembled nervously, but decision under- 
lay it. 

**T don’t see why it ain’t time enough 
if we decide to-morrow morning. I'd 
ruther like to think of it a little while 
longer,” said Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Babcock got up. ‘‘ Well,” said 
she, ‘‘I’ll send Adoniram round to-mor- 
row mornin’,an’ you tell him what you've 
decided. I guess I shall go whether or 
no. I’ve got three men folks to leave, 
an’ it’s a good deal more of an undertak- 
in’ for me than some, but I ain’t easy scart. 
I b’lieve in goin’ once in a while.” 

** Well, Pll let you know in the morn- 
in’. I jest want to think of it overnight,” 
repeated Amanda, with dignified apology. 

She went to the door with her guests. 
Mrs. Babcock spread her green umbrella, 
and descended the steps with a stiff side- 
wise motion. 

‘“Tt’s hotter than ever, I do believe,” 
she groaned. 

‘* Well, now I was jest thinkin’ it was 
alittle grain cooler,” returned Mrs. Green, 
following in her wake. Her back was 
meekly bent; her face, shaded by a black 
sun-hat, was thrust forward with patient 
persistency. ‘‘ There, I feel a little breeze 
now,” she added. 

‘**T guess all the breeze there is is in 
your own notion,” retorted Mrs. Bab- 
cock. Her green umbrella bobbed ener- 
getically. She fanned at every step. 

‘*Mebbe it’s your fan,” said the other 
woman. 

Amanda went into the house and shut 
the door. She stood in the middle of the 
parlor and looked around. There was 
a certain amaze in her eyes, as if every- 
thing wore a new aspecf. ‘‘ They can 
talk all they’ve a mind to,” she muttered, 
‘it’s a great undertakin’. S’pose any- 
thing happened? If anything happened 
to them whilst they were gone, there's 
folks enough to home to see to things. 
S’pose anything happened to me, there 
ain’tanybody. If I go, I’ve got to leave 
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this house jest so. I've got to be sure 
the bureau drawers are all packed up, 
an’ things swept and dusted, so folks 
won't make remarks. There’s other things 
too. Everything’s got to be thought of. 
There’s the cat. I s’pose I could get 
Abby Green to come over an’ feed her, 
but I dassen’t trust her. Young girls ain’t 
to be depended on. Ten chances to one 
she'd get to carryin’ on with that Fay 
girl an’ forgit all about that cat. She 
won't lap her milk out of anything but a 
clean saucer, neither, an’ I don’t believe 
Abby would look out for that. She al- 
ways seemed to me kind of heedless. I 
dun know about the whole of it.” 

Amanda shook her head; her eyes were 
dilated; there was an anxious and eager 
expression in her face. She went into 
the kitchen, kindled a fire, and made her- 
self a cup of tea, which she drank absent- 
ly. She could not eat anything. 

The cat came mewing at the door, and 
she let her in and fed her. ‘‘I dun know 
how she’d manage,” she said, as she watch- 
ed her lap the milk from the clean saucer 
beside the cooking-stove. 

After she had put away the cat’s sau- 


cer and her own teacup, she stood hesi- 
tating. 
‘* Well, I don’t care,” said she, in a de- 


cisive tone; ‘‘I’m goin’ to do it. It’s got 
to be done, anyhow, whether I go or not. 
It’s been on my mind for some time.” 
Amanda got out her best black dress 
from the closet, and sat down to alter the 
shoulder seams. ‘‘I don't care nothin’ 
about this muslin sacque,” said she, ‘* but 
I ain’t goin’ to have Mis’ Babcock mea- 
surin’ my shoulder seams every single 
minute if I do go, an’ they may be real 
dressy down where Mis’ Field is.” 
Amanda sewed until ten o’clock, then 
she went to bed, but she slept little. She 
was up early the next morning. Adon- 
iram Babcock came over about eight 
o'clock, the windows and blinds were all 
flung wide open, the braided rugs lay out 
in the yard. He put his gentle grizzled 
face in at one of the windows. There 
was a dusty odor. Amanda was sweep- 
ing vigorously, with a white handkerchief 
tied over her head. Her delicate face 
was all of a deep pink-color. 
““Ann Lizy sent over to see if you'd 
made up your mind,” said Adoniram. 
Amanda started. ‘‘Good-mornin’, Mr. 
Babcock. Yes, you can tell her I have. 
I'm a-goin’.” 
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There was a reckless defiance of fate in 
Amanda’s voice. She had a wild air as 
she stood there with the broom in a faint 
swirl of dust. 

‘Well, Ann Lizy ‘ll be glad you've 
made up your mind to. She's gone to 
bakin’,” said the old man in the window. 

‘““Tve got to bake some too,” said 
Amanda. She began sweeping again. 

‘*Tve jest been over to Mis’ Green’s, 
an’ she says she’s goin’ if you do,” said 
Mr. Babcock. 

‘* Well, you tell her I’m goin’,” said 
Amanda, with a long breath. 

‘*T guess you'll have a good time,” 
said the old man, turning away. ‘‘I tell 
Ann Lizy she can stay a month if she 
wants to. Me an’ the boys can git 
along.” He laughed a pleasant chuckle 
as he went off. 

Amanda glanced after him. ‘I 
shouldn’t care if I had a man to leave to 
look after the house,” said she. 

Amanda toiled all day, she swept and 
dusted every room in her little domicile. 
She put all her bureau drawers and closets 
in exquisite order. She did not neglect 
even the cellar and the garret. Mrs. Bab- 
cock, looking in at night, found her roll- 
ing out sugar gingerbread. 

‘* For the land sakes, Mandy !” said she, 
‘‘what are you cookin’ by lamp-light for 
this awful hot night?” 

‘*T'm makin’ a little short gingerbread 
for luncheon.” 

‘*T don’t see what you left it till this 
time of day for. What you got them 
irons on the stove for ?” 

“‘T’ve got to iron my muslin sacque. 
I’ve got it all washed an’ starched.” 

‘‘Tronin’ this time of day! Id like to 
know what you've been doin’ ever since 
you got up.” 

‘*Tve been gettin’ everything in order, 
in case anything happened,” replied 
Amanda. She tried to speak with cool 
composure, but her voice trembled. Her 
dignity failed her in this unwonted ex- 
citement. 

‘* What’s goin’ to happen, for the land 
sake ?” cried Mrs. Babcock. 

‘“T dun know. None of us know. 
Things do happen sometimes.” 

Mrs. Babcock stared at her, half in 
contempt, half in alarm. -‘‘I hope you 
’ain’t had no forewarnin’ that you ain’t 
goin’ to live nor anything,” said she. ‘‘If 
you have, I should think you'd better 
stay to home.” 
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‘**T’ain’t had no more forewarnin’ than 
anybody,” said Amanda. ‘All is, there 
ain’t nobody in the other part of the 
house. The Simmonses all went yester- 
day to make a visit at her mother’s, and 
in case anything should happen, I’m 
goin’ to leave things lookin’ so I’m 
willin’ anybody should see ’em.” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Babcock, ‘‘I guess 
you couldn't leave things so you'd be will- 
in’ anybody ’d see ‘em if you had three 
men folks afoul of ’em for three days. 
I’ve got to be goin’ if I git up for that 
four-o’clock train in the mornin’. I’ve 
made fifteen pies an’ five loaves of bread, 
besides bakin’ beans, to say nothin’ of a 
great panful of doughnuts an’ some cake. 
I ’ain’t been up garret nor down cellar 
cleanin’, an’ if anything happens to me, I 
s’pose folks ’ll see some dust an’ cobwebs, 
but I've done considerable. Adoniram’s 
goin’ to take us all down in the covered 
wagon; he’ll be round about half past 
three.” 

Amanda lighted Mrs. Babcock out the 
front door; then she returned to her 
tasks. She did not go to bed that night. 
She had put her bedroom in perfect order, 
and would not disturb it. She lay down 
on her hard parlor sofa awhile, but she 
slept very little. At two o’clock she kin- 
dled a fire, made some tea, and cooked an 
egg for her breakfast; then she arrayed 
herself in her best dress. She was all 
ready, her bag and basket of luncheon 
packed and her bonnet on, at three 
o'clock. She sat down and folded her 
hands to wait, but presently started up. 
‘*T’'m going to do it,” said she. ‘‘ I don’t 
care, 1 am. I can’t feel easy unless I 
do.” 

She got some writing-paper and pen 
and ink from the chimney cupboard and 
sat down at the table. She wrote rapidly, 
her lips pursed, her head to one side. 
Then she folded the paper, wrote on the 
outside, and arranged it conspicuously on 
the top of a leather-covered Bible on the 
centre of the table. ‘‘ There!” said she. 
‘‘Tt ain’t regular, I s’pose, an’ I ’ain’t had 
any lawyer, but I guess they’d carry out 
my wishes if anything happened to me. 
I ‘ain't got nobody but Cousin Rhoda 
Hill an’ Cousin Maria Bennet; an’ Rhoda 
don’t need a cent, an’ Maria ’d ought to 
have it all. This house will make her 
real comfortable, an’ my clothes will fit 
her. I s’pose I'd have this dress on, but 
my black alpaca’s pretty good. I s’pose 


Mis’ Babcock would laugh, but I feel a 
good deal easier about goin’.” 

Amanda waited again; she blew out 
her lamp, for the early dawnlight strength- 
ened. She listened intently for wheels, 
and looked anxiously at the clock. ‘It 
would be dreadful if we got left, after 
all,” she said. 

Suddenly the covered wagon came in 
sight; the white horse trotted at a good 
pace. Adoniram held the reins, and his 
wife sat beside him. Mrs. Green peered 
out from the back seat. ‘‘ Mandy! Man- 
dy!” Mrs. Babcock called before they 
reached the gate. But Amanda was al- 
ready on the front door-step, fitting the 
key in the lock. 

‘Tm all ready,” she answered, ‘‘ jest as 
soon as I can get the door locked.” 

‘We ’ain’t got any too much time,” 
cried Mrs. Babcock. 

Amanda went down the path, with her 
basket and black valise and parasol. 
Adoniram got out and helped her into 
the wagon. She had to climb over the 
front seat. As they drove off she leaned 
out and gazed back at the house. Her 
tortoise- shell cat was coming around 
the corner. 

‘*T do hope the cat will get along all 
right,” she said, agitatedly. ‘‘I’ve fed 
her this mornin’, an’ I’ve left her enough 
milk till I get back—a saucerful for each 
day—an’ Abby said she’d give her all the 
scraps off the table, you know, Mis’ 
Green.” , 

Mrs. Babcock turned around. ‘‘ Now, 
Amanda Pratt,” said she, ‘‘I’d like to 
know how in creation you’ve left a sau- 
cerful of milk for that cat for every day 
till you get back.” ‘ 

‘*T set ten saucers full of milk down 
cellar,” replied Amanda, still staring back 
anxiously at the cat—‘‘ one for each day. 
I got extra milk last night on purpose. 
She likes it jest as well if it’s sour, if the 
saucer’s clean.” 

Amanda looked up with serious won- 
der at Mrs. Babcock, who was laughing 
shrilly. Mrs. Green too was smiling, 
and Adoniram chuckled. 

‘*For the land sakes, Amanda Pratt!” 
gasped Mrs. Babcock, ‘‘ you don’t s’pose 
that cat is goin’ to stint herself to a sau 
cera day? Why, she’ll eat half of it all 
up before night.” 

Amanda stood up in the carriage. ‘I've 
got to go back, that’s all,” said she. ‘I 
ain’t goin’ to have that cat starve.” 
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‘* Land sakes, set 
down!” cried Mrs. Bab- 
cock. ‘‘She won’t starve. 
She can hunt.” 

‘“Abby'll feed her, 
I know,” said Mrs. 
Green, pulling gently 
at her companion’s arm. 
‘Don’t you worry, Man- 
dy.” 

““ Well, I guess I 
shouldn’t worry about a 
cat with claws to catch 
mice in warm weather,” 
said Mrs. Babcock, with 


a sarcastic titter. ‘‘ It’s WN 
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goin’ to be a dreadful hot 
day. Set down, Mandy. 
There ain’t no use talk- 
in’ about goin’ back. 
There ain’t any time. 
Mis’ Green an’ me ain't 
goin’ to stay to home on 
account of a cat.” 

Amanda subsided 
weakly. She felt strange, 
and not like herself. 
Mrs. Babcock seemed to 
recognize it by some sub- 
tleintuition. She would 
never have dared use 
such a tone towards her 
without subsequent con- 
cessions. Amanda had 
always had a _ certain 
dignity and persistency 
which had served to in- 
timidate too presuming 
people; now she had lost 
it all. 

“Tll write to Abby, 
jest as soon as I get 
down there, to give the 
cat her milk,” whispered 
Mrs. Green, soothingly ; and Amanda was 
comforted. 

The covered wagon rolled along tle 
country road towards the railroad station. 
Adoniram drove, and the three women 
sat up straight, and looked out with a 
strange interest, as if they had never seen 
the landscape before. The meadows were 
all filmy with cobwebs; there were patch- 
es of corn in the midst of them, and the 
long blades drooped limply. The flies 
swarmed thickly over the horse’s back. 
The air was scalding; there was a slight 
current of cool freshness from the dewy 
ground, but it would soon be gone. 
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“Tt ain’t goin’ to rain,” said Mrs. Bab- 
cock, ‘‘there’s cobwebs on the grass, but 
it’s goin’ to be terrible hot.” 

They reached the station fifteen min- 
utes before the train. After Adoniram 
had driven away, they sat in a row on a 
bench on the piatform, with their baggage 
around them. They did not talk much, 
even Mrs. Babcock looked serious and 
contemplative in this momentary lull. 
Their thoughts reached past and beyond 
them to the homes they had left, and the 
new scenes ahead. 

When the whistle of the train sounded 
they all stood up, and grasped their va- 
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lises tightly. Mrs. Green looked towards 
the coming train, her worn face under 
her black bonnet, between its smooth 
curves of gray hair, had all the sensitive 
earnestness which comes from generations 
of high breeding. She was, on her fa- 
ther’s side, of a race of old New England 
ministers. 

‘* Well, [dun know but I’ve been pretty 
faithful, an’ minded my household the 
way women are enjoined to in the Scrip- 
tures; mebbe it’s right for me to take 
this little vacation,” she said, and her 
serious eyes were full of tears. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHEN Jane Field, in her assumed char- 
acter, had lived three months in Elliot, 
she was still unsuspected. She was not 
liked, and that made her secret safer. She 
was full of dogged resolution and audaci- 
ty. She never refused to see a caller nor 
accept an invitation, but people never 
called upon her nor invited her when 
they could avoid it, and thus she was not 
so often exposed to contradictions and in- 
consistencies which might have betrayed 
her. Elliot people not only disliked her, 
they were full of outspoken indignation 
against her. The defiant watchful auster- 
ity which made her repel when she in- 
tended to encourage their advances had 
turned them against her, but more than 
that her supposed ill treatment of her 
orphan niece. 

When Lois, the third week of her stay 
in Elliot, had gone to a dressmaker and 
asked for some sewing to do, the news 
was well over the village by night. ‘‘ That 
woman, who has all John Maxwell’s mon- 
ey, is too stingy and mean to support her 
niece, and she too delicate to work,” peo- 
ple said. The dressmaker to whom Lois 
appealed did not for a minute hesitate to 
give her work, although she had already 
many women sewing for her, and she had 
just given Mrs. Maxwell’s daughter Flora 
some. 

‘*There!” said she, when Lois had gone 
out, ‘‘I ain’t worth five hundred dollars 
in the world, I don’t know how she'll 
sew, and I didn’t need any extra help— 
it’s takin’ it right out of my pocket likely 
as not—but I couldn't turn off a cat that 
looked up at me the way that child did. 
She looks pinched. I don’t believe that 


old woman gives her enough to eat. Of 
all the mean work—worth all that money, 


and sending her niece out to get sewing 
to do! I don’t believe but what she’s - 
‘most starved her.” 

It was true that Lois for the last week 
had not had enough to eat, but neither had 
her mother. The two had been eking out 
the remnants of Lois’s school-money as 
best they might. There were many pro- 
visions in the pantry and cellar of the 
Maxwell house, but they would touch 
none of them. Some money which Mr. 
Tuxbury had paid to Mrs. Field —the 
first instalment from the revenue of her 
estate—she had put carefully away ina 
sugar-bowl on the top shelf of the china 
closet, and had not spent a penny of it. 
After Lois begun to sew, her slender 
earnings provided them with the most 
frugal fare. Mrs. Field eked it out in 
every way that she could. She had a hit- 
tle vegetable garden and kept a few hens. 
As the season advanced, she scoured the 
berry pastures, and spent many hours 
stooping painfully over the low bushes. 
Three months from the time at which 
she came to Elliot, on the day on which 
her neighbors started from Green River 
to visit her, she was out in the pasture try- 
ing to fill her pail with blueberries. Al] 
the sunlight seemed to centre on her 
black figure like a burning-glass ; the 
thick growth of sweet-fern around the 
blueberry bushes sent a hot and stifling 
aroma into her face; the wild flowers 
hung limply, like delicate painted rags, 
and the rocks were like furnaces. Mrs. 
Field went out soon after dinner, and at 
half past five she was still picking; the 
berries were not very plentiful. 

Lois, at home, wondered why she did 
not return, and the more because there 
was a thunder-storm coming up. There 
was a heavy cloud in the northwest, and 
a steady low rumble of thunder. Lois 
sat out in the front yard sewing; her 
face was pink and moist with the heat; 
the sleeves of her old white muslin dress 
clung to her arms. Presently the gate 
clicked, and Mrs. Jane Maxwell’s daugh- 
ter Flora came towards her over the 
grass. 

‘** Hullo!” said she. 

‘**Hullo!” returned Lois. 

“It’s a terrible day—isn’t it?” 

** Terrible!” 

Lois got up, but Flora would not take 
her chair. She sat down clumsily on the 
pine needles, and fanned herself with the 
cover of a book she carried. 
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‘‘T’ve just been down to the library 
and got this book,” she remarked. 

“Ts it good?” 

‘‘They say it’s real good. AddieGreen’s 
been reading it.” 

Flora wore a bright blue cambric dress 
and a brown straw hat. Her figure was 
stout and high-shouldered; her dull-com- 
plexioned face full of placid force. She 
was not very young, and she looked much 
older than she was; and people had won- 
dered how George Freeman, who was 
handsome and much courted by the girls, 
as well as younger than she, had come to 
marry her. They also wondered how her 
mother, who had been so bitterly opposed 
to the match, had given in, and was now 
living so amicably with the young couple; 
they had been on the alert for a furious 
village feud. But when Flora and her 
husband had returned from their stolen 
wedding tour, Mrs. Maxwell had met them 
at the depot and bidden them home with 
her with vociferous ardor, and the next 
Sunday Flora had gone to church in the 
new silk. There had been a conflict of 
two wills, and one had covered its defeat 
with a parade of victory. Mrs. Maxwell 
had talked a great deal about her daugh- 
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‘‘ MRS. GREEN LOOKED TOWARDS THE COMING TRAIN.” 


ter’s marriage and how well she had 
done. 

‘*There’s a thunder-shower coming 
up,” Flora said, after a little. ‘‘ Where’s 
your aunt?” 

‘*Gone berrying.” 

‘She'll get caught in the shower, if she 
don’t look out. What makes you work 
so steady this hot day, Lois?” 

‘*T’ve got to get this done.” 

‘There isn’t any need of your working 
so hard.” 

Lois said nothing. 

‘Tf your aunt ain’t willing to do for 
you, it’s time you had somebody else to,” 
persisted Flora. ‘‘I wish I had had the 
money, on your account. I wouldn't 
have let you work so. You look better 
than you did when you came here, but 
you look tired. I heard somebody else 
say so the other day.” 

Flora said the last with a meaning 
smile. Lois blushed. 

‘* Yes, I did,” Flora repeated. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose you can guess who ‘twas ?” 

Lois said nothing; she bent her hot 
face closer over her work. 

‘* See here, Lois,” said Flora. She hes- 
itated, with her eyes fixed warily on Lois; 
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then she went on: ‘‘What makes you 
treat Francis so queer lately?” 

‘I didn’t know I had,” replied Lois, 
evasively. 

‘You don’t treat him a bit the way 
you did at first.” 

‘IT don’t know what you mean, Flora.” 

‘** Well, if you don’t, it’s no matter,” re- 
turned Flora. ‘‘ Francis hasn’t said any- 
thing about it to me; you needn’t think 
he has. All is, you'll never find a better 
fellow than he is, Lois Field, I don’t care 
where you go.” 

Flora spoke with slow warmth. Lois’s 
face quivered. 

‘Tf you don’t take care, you'll never get 
married at all,” said Flora, half laughing. 

Lois sat up straight. ‘‘I shall never get 
married to anybody,” said she. ‘*‘* That’s 
one thing I won’t do. I'll die first.” 

Flora stared at her. ‘‘ Why, why not?” 
said she. 

‘*T won't.” 

‘*T never knew what happiness was un- 
til I got married.”’ said Flora. Then she 
flushed up suddenly all over her steady 
face. 

Lois, too, started and blushed, as if the 
other girl’s speech had struck some an- 
swering chord in her. The two were 
silent a moment. Lois sewed; Flora 
stared off through the trees at the darken- 
ing sky. The low rumble of thunder was 
incessant. 

‘George is one of the best husbands 
that ever a girl had,” said Flora, in a ten- 
der, shamed voice; ‘‘but Francis would 
make just as good a one.” 

Lois made no reply. She almost turn- 
ed her back towards Flora as she sewed. 

**T guess you'll change your mind 
some time about getting married,” Flora 
said. 

‘*No, I never will,” returned Lois. 

‘* Well, I suppose if you don’t, you'll 
have money enough to take care of your- 
self with some time, as far as that goes,” 
said Flora. Her voice had a sarcastic 
ring. 

‘*T shall never have one cent of that 
Maxwell money!” said Lois, with sudden 
fire. ‘Tl tell you that much once for 
all!” Her eyes fairly gleamed in her 
delicate burning face. 

“Why, you scare me! What is the 
matter?” cried Flora. 

Lois took a stitch. ‘ Nothing,’ 
she. 

‘“You'd ought to have the money, of 
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course,” said Flora, in a bewildered way. 
‘*Who else would have it?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Lois. ‘‘ You are 
the one that ought to have it.” 

Flora laughed. ‘*‘ Land, I don’t want 
it!” said she. ‘*George earns plenty for 
us to live on. She’s your own aunt, and 
of course she'll have to leave it to you, if 
she does act so miserly with it now. 
There, I know she’s your aunt, Lois, and 
I don’t suppose I ought to speak so, but 
I can’t help it. After all, it don’t make 
much difference, or it needn’t, whether 
you have it or not. I’ve begun to think 
money is the very least part of anything 
in this world, and I want you to be look- 
ing out for something else too, Lois.” 

‘*T can’t look out for money or some- 
thing else, either. You don’t know,” 
said Lois, in a pitiful voice. 

Then came a flash, and then a great 
crash of thunder. The tempest was 
about to break. 

Flora started up abruptly. ‘‘I must 
run,” she shouted through a sudden gust 
of wind. ‘‘ Good-by.” 

Flora sped out of the yard. Her blue 
dress, lashing around her feet, changed 
color in the ghastly light of the storm. 
Some flying leaves struck her in the face. 
At the gate a cloud of dust from the road 
nearly blinded her. She realized in a 
bewildered fashion that there were three 
women on the other side, struggling fran- 
tically with the latch. 

‘*Does Mis’ Jane Field live here?” in- 
quired one of them, breathlessly. 

‘*No,” replied Flora; ‘‘that isn’t her 
name.” 

‘*She don’t?” 

**No,” gasped Flora, her head lowered 
before the wind. 

‘* Well, I want to know, ain’t this the 
old Maxwell place?” 

‘* Yes,” said Flora, 

Some great drops of rain begun to fall; 
there was another flash. The woman 
struggled mightily, and prevailed over 
the gate latch. She pushed it open. 
‘“Well, I don’t care,” said she; ‘*I’m 
comin’ in, whether or no. I dun know 
but my bonnet strings will spot, and I 
ain’t goin’ to have my best clothes soak- 
ed. It’s mighty funny nobody knows 
where Mis’ Field lives; but this is the 
old Maxwell house, where she wrote Man- 
dy she lived, an’ I’m goin’ in.” 

Flora stood aside, and the three wo- 
men entered with arush. Lois, standing 
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near the front door, saw them coming 
through the greenish-yellow gloom, their 
three black figures scudding before the 
wind like black-sailed ships. 

‘*Land sakes!” shrieked out Mrs. Bab- 
cock, ‘‘there’s Lois now! Lois, how are 
you? Id like to know what that girl we 
met at the gate meant tellin’ us they 
didn’t live here. Why, Lois Field, how 
do you do? Where's your mother? I 
guess we'd better step right in, an’ not 
stop to talk. It’s an awful tempest. I’m 
dreadful afraid my bonnet trimmin’ will 
spot.” 

They all scurried up the steps and into 
the house. Then the women turned and 
kissed Lois, and raised a little clamor of 
delight over her. She stood panting. 
She did not ask them into the sitting- 
room. Her head whirled. It seemed to 
her that the end of everything had come. 

But Mrs. Babcock turned towards the 
sitting-room door. She had pulled off 
her bonnet, and was wiping it anxiously 
with her handkerchief. ‘‘This is the 
way, ain’t it?” said she. 

Lois followed them in helplessly. The 
room was dark as night, for the shutters 
were closed. Mrs. Babcock flung one 
open peremptorily. 

‘We'll break our necks here 
don’t have some light,” she said. 

The hail began to rattle on the window- 
panes. 

‘*Tt’s hailin’!” the women chorussed. 

‘*Are your windows all shut?” Mrs. 
Babeock demanded of Lois. 

And the girl said, in a dazed way, that 
the bedroom windows were open, and 
then went mechanically to shut them. 

‘*Shut the blinds too!” screamed Mrs. 
Babeock. ‘The hail’s comin’ in this side 
terrible heavy. I’m afraid it’ll break the 
glass.” Mrs. Babeock herself, her face 
screwed tightly against an onslaught of 
wind and hail, shut the blinds, and the 
room was again plunged in darkness. 
‘We'll have to stan’ it,” said she. ‘‘ Mis’ 
Field don’t want her windows all broke 
in. That's dreadful sharp!” 

Thunder shook the house like an ex- 
plosion. The women looked at each oth- 
er with awed faces. 

“Where is your mother?) Why don’t 
she come in here?” Mrs. Babcock asked 
excitedly of Lois returning from the bed- 
room, 

“She’s gone berrying,’ 
feebly. 
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replied Lois, 
She sank into a chair. 
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‘Gone berryin’!”’ screamed Mrs. Bab- 
cock; and the other women echoed her. 

“'¥oa us” 

‘* When did she go?” 

‘Right after dinner.” 

‘*Right after dinner, an’ she ’ain’t got 
home yet! Out in this awful tempest! 
Well, she'll be killed. You'll never see 
her again, that’s all. A berry pasture is 
the most dangerous place in creation in a 
thunder-shower. Out berryin’ in all this 
hail an’ thunder an’ lightnin’!” 

Mrs. Green pressed close up to Lois. 
***Ain’t you any idea where she’s gone?” 
said she. ‘‘If you have, I'll jest slip off 
my dress skirt, an’ you give me an old 
shawl, an’ I'll go with you an’ see if we 
can’t find her.” ‘ 

“Tl go too,” cried Amanda. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know which way she went, Lois?” 

Just then the south side door slammed 
sharply. 

‘*She’s come,” said Lois, in a strained 
voice. 

‘* Well, I’m thankful!” cried Mrs. Green. 
**Hadn’t you better run out an’ help her 
off with her wet things, Lois?” 

But the sitting-room door opened, and 
Mrs. Field stood there, a tall black shad- 
ow hardly shaped out from the gloom. 
The women all arose and hurried towards 
her. There was a shrill flurry of greet- 
ing. Mrs. Field’s voice arose high and 
terrified above it. 

‘* Who is it?’ she cried out. 
here ?” 

‘* Why, your old neighbors, Mrs. Field. 
Don’t you know us—Mandy an’ Mis’ Green 
an’ Mis’ Babeock? We come down on an 
excursion ticket to Boston—only three dol- 
lars an’ sixty cents—an’ we thought we'd 
surprise you.” 

‘*Ain’t you dreadful wet, Mis’ Field?” 
interposed Mrs. Green’s solicitous voice. 

‘“You’d better go an’ change your 
dress,” said Amanda. 

‘* When did you come?” said Mrs. Field. 

‘*Jest now. For the land sakes, Mis’ 
Field, your dress is soppin’ wet! Do go 
an’ change it, or you'll catch your death 
of cold.” 

Mrs. Field did not stir. 
ed on the windows. 

‘‘Now you go right aiong an’ change 
it,” cried Mrs. Babcock. : 

‘“Well,” said Mrs. Field, vaguely, 
‘“mebbe I'd better.”” She fumbled her 
way unsteadily towards her bedroom 
door. 
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‘** You go help her; it’s dark as a pock- 
et,” said Mrs. Babcock imperatively to 
Lois; and the girl followed her mother. 

‘They act dreadful queer, seems to 
me,” whispered Mrs. Babcock when the 
bedroom door was closed. 

‘*T guess it’s jest because they’re so sur- 
prised to see us,” Mrs. Green whispered 
back. 

‘* Well, if I ain’t wanted, I can go back 
where I come from, if I do have to throw 
the money away,” Mrs. Babcock said, al- 
most aloud. ‘‘I think they act queer, 
both on ’em. Ishould think they might 
seem a little mite more pleased to see 
three old neighbors so.” 

‘*Mebbe it’s the thunder-shower that’s 
kind of dazed ’em,” said Amanda. She 
herself was much afraid of a thunder- 
shower. She had her feet well drawn 
up, and her hand over her eyes. 

‘*Tt’s a mercy Mis’ Field wa’n't killed 
out in it,” said Mrs. Green. 

‘**T don’t see what in creation she staid 
out so in it for,” rejoined Mrs. Babcock. 
‘‘She must have seen the cloud comin’ 
up. This is a pretty big house, ain’t it ? 
An’ I should think it was furnished nice, 
near’s I can see, but it’s terrible old- 
fashioned.” 

Amanda, huddled up in her chair, look- 
ed warily at the strange shadows in this 
unfamiliar room, and wished she were at 
home. 

The storm increased rather than dimin- 
ished. When Mrs. Field and Lois re- 
turned, all the women, at Mrs. Babcock’s 
order, drew their chairs close together in 
the middle of the room. 

‘‘T’ve always heard that was the safest 
place,” said she. ‘‘ That was the way old 
Dr. Barnes always used to do. He had 
thirteen children; nine of ’em was girls. 
Whenever he saw a thunder-shower com- 
in’ up, he used to make Mis’ Barnes an’ 
the children go into the parlor, an’ then 
they'd all set in the middle of the floor, 
an’ he'd offer prayer. He used to say he'd 
do his part an’ get in the safest place he 
knew of, an’ then ask the Lord to help 
him. Mandy Pratt!” 

‘What say, Mis’ Babcock ?” returned 
Amanda, trembling. 

‘*Have you got your hoop-skirt on?” 

Amanda sprung up. ‘‘ Yes,I have. I 
forgot it!” 


‘* Wor the land sakes! I should think, 


scared as you pretend to be in a thunder- 
shower, you'd thought of that. 


Do go in 


the bedroom an’ drop it off this minute! 
Lois, you go with her.” 

While Amanda and Lois were gone 
there was a slight lull in the storm. 

**T guess it’s kind of lettin’ up,” said 
Mrs. Babeock. ‘This is a nice house 
you've got here, ain't it, Mis’ Field?” 

‘** Yes, ’tis,” replied Jane Field. 

‘*T s’pose there was a good deal of nice 
furniture in it, wa’n’t there?” 
Considerable.” 

‘*'Was there nice beddin’?” 

Tea.” 

‘**T s’pose there was plenty of table- 
cloths an’ such things?) Have you bought 
any new furniture, Mis’ Field?” 

‘*No, I ’ain’t,” said Mrs. Field. She 
moved her chair a little to make room 
for Lois and Amanda when they return- 
ed. Lois sat next her mother. 

‘*T didn’t know but you had. I thought 
mebbe the furniture was kinder old-fash- 
ioned. Have you— Oh, ain’t it awful?” 

The storm had gathered itself like an 
animal for a fiercer onset. The room 
was lit up with a wild play of blue fire. 
The thunder crashed closely in its wake. 

‘*Oh, we hadn’t ought to talk of any- 
thing but the mercy of the Lord an’ our 
sins!” wailed Mrs. Babcock. ‘* Don’t let’s 
talk of anything else. That struck some- 
wheres near. There’s no knowin’ where 
it ’ll come next. Inever see such a shower. 
We don’t have any like it in Green River. 
Oh, I hope we're all prepared!” 

“*That’s the principal thing,” said Mrs. 
Green, in a solemn, trembling voice. 

Amanda said nothing. She thought of 
her will; a vision of the nicely ordered 
rooms she had left seemed to show out 
before her in the flare of the lightning; in 
spite of her terror it was a comfort to her. 

‘* We'd ought to be thankful in a time 
like this that we ’ain’t any of us got any 
great wickedness on our consciences,” said 
Mrs. Babeock. ‘‘It must be terrible for 
them that have, thinkin’ they may die 
any minute when the next flash comes. 
I don’t envy ’em.” 

‘*TIt must be terrible,” assented Mrs. 
Green, like an amen. : 

“It’s bad enough with the sins we've 
got on all our minds, the best of us,” 
continued Mrs. Babcock. ‘‘ Think how 
them that’s broken God’s commandments 
an’ committed murders an’ robberies must 
feel. I shouldn’t think they could stan’ 
it, unless they burst right out an’ confess- 
ed to everybody—should you, Mis’ Field?” 
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‘*T guess so,” said Mrs. Field, in a hard 
voice. 

Mrs. Babcock said no more; somehow 
she and the others felt repelled. They 
all sat in silence except for awed ejacula- 
tions when now and then came a louder 
crash of thunder. All at once, after a 
sharp flash, there was a wild clamor in 
the street; a bell clanged out. 

‘*Tt’s struck! it’s struck!” shrieked Mrs. 
Babcock. 

‘‘Oh, it ain’t this house, is it?” Amanda 
wailed. 

They all rushed to the windows and 
flung open the blinds, a red glare filled 
the room; a large barn nearly opposite 
was on fire. They clutched each other, 
and watched the red gush of flame. The 
barn burned as if lighted at every corner. 

‘* Are there any cows or horses in it?” 
panted Mrs. Babeock. ‘‘ Oh, ain’t it dread- 
ful? Are there any, Mis’ Field?” 

‘*T dun know,” said Mrs. Field. 

She stood like a grim statue, the red 
light of the fire in her face. Lois was 
sobbing. Mrs. Green had put an arm 
around her. 

‘*Don’t, Lois, don’t,” she kept saying, in 
a solemn, agitated voice. ‘‘The Lord will 
overrule it all; it is He speakin’ in it.” 

The women watched while the street 
filled with people, and the barn burned 
down. It did not take long. The storm 
began to lull rapidly. The thunder came 
at long intervals, and the hail turned 
into a gentle rain. Finally Mrs. Field 
went out in the kitchen to prepare sup- 
per, and Lois followed her. 

‘*T never see anything like the way 
she acts,” said Mrs. Babcock, cautiously. 

‘*She always was kind of quiet,” re- 
joined Mrs. Green. 

“Quiet! She acts’ as if she’d had 
thunder an’ lightnin’ an’ hail an’ barns 
burnt down every day since she’s been 
here. I never see anybody act so queer.” 
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‘*T ‘most wish I'd staid to home,” said 
Amanda. 

‘** Well, I wouldn’t be backin’ out the 
minute I'd got here, if I was you,” re- 
turned Mrs. Babcock, sharply. ‘‘ It’s 
comin’ cooler, that’s one thing, an’ you 
won't need that white sacque. I should 
think you'd feel kinder glad of it, for 
them shoulder seams did look pretty long 
to what they wear ’em. An’I dare say 
folks here are pretty dressy. I declare I 
shall be kinder glad when supper’s ready. 
I feel real faint to my stomach, as if I'd 
like somethin’ hearty. I should have 
gone into one of them places in Boston 
if things hadn’t been so awful dear.” 

But when Mrs. Field finally called 
them out to partake of the meal which 
she had prepared, there was little to sat- 
isfy an eager appetite. Nothing but the 
berries for which she had toiled so hard, 
a few thin slices of bread, no butter, and 
no tea, so little sugar in the bowl that 
the guests sprinkled it sparingly on their 
berries. 

**T ll tell you what ‘tis,’ Mrs. Babcock 
whispered when they were upstairs in 
their chambers that night, ‘‘ Mis’ Field 
has grown tight since she got all that 
money. Sometimes it does work that 
way. I believe we should starve to death 
if we staid here long. If it wa’n’t for 
gittin’ my money’s worth, I should be for 
goin’ home to-morrow. No butter an’ no 
tea after we’ve come that long journey. 
T never heard of such a thing.” 

‘*T don’t care anything about the but- 
ter and the tea,” rejoined Amanda, “‘ but 
I’most feel as if I'd better go home to- 
morrow.” 

“Tf,” said Mrs. Babcock, ‘‘ you want 
to go home instead of gitting the good of 
that excursion ticket, that you can stay a 
week on, you can, Amanda Pratt. I’m 
goin’ to stay now, if it kills me.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 


COLUMBUS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. S. RUGE. 


“Das freie Meer befreit den Geist.” 

(The free sea sets the spirit free.) 
ws this stately line of Goethe’s on 

our lips, we too will join in the 
great pzean which in every part of the 
globe and in every civilized land is raised 
to celebrate the discovery of the New 
World. 


The man who trusted his ship uncon- 
ditionally to the open sea, and carried 
mankind along in his wake, was the lib- 


erator of the race. That is the idea at 
the bottom of the great anniversary con- 
nected with the name of Columbus. 
Prince Henry of Portugal is praised as 
‘*The Sailor” because he was the first to 
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send ships out (in the early years of the 
fifteenth century) to explore the west 
coast of Africa; he even lived to hear 
that his fleets had penetrated to the Gulf 
of Guinea; and in the reign of his suc- 
cessors Africa was completely circumnay- 
igated, and the sea route to India discov- 
ered. But still we must never forget that, 
strictly speaking, the Portuguese merely 
felt their way along the coast in all these 
voyages; that the coast-line served fora 
leading-string, holding to which they felt 
themselves safe; that they only dared to 
leave the land in regions with which they 
had long been acquainted; and that the 
discovery of America preceded the discov- 
ery of the sea route round Africa by Vasco 
da Gama. 

So it is Columbus’s first voyage (1492) 
which opens the gates of the ocean, and 
so brings all parts of the world into com- 
munication. 

When we think of the immeasurable 
results of the first voyage across the At- 
lantic, we are tempted to conceive the 
leader of the expedition as a man who 
has broken free from all traditions. On 
the contrary, he was held fast in the 
dark prison of Middle Age theories, in 
the fetters of a blind belief in authori- 
ty; he was lost in the labyrinth of so- 
phistical mysticism—lost as but few of 
his contemporaries, and among them still 
fewer sailors, were lost. Like Don Quix- 
ote, he dreamt of the revival of a faded 
chivalry; he looked for a renewal of the 
Crusades, for the destruction of every en- 
emy of the holy faith by fire and sword, 
He believed absolutely in the fulfilment 
of childish prophecies in his own person; 
and declared himself the Apostle of the 
Triune God. 

This marvellous contrast between the 
person of the discoverer and his achieve- 
ments explains the fact that the interest 
of his contemporaries was so soon divert- 
ed from the man and directed to his 
deeds. This, too, is the reason why we 
have so little information about the life 
and development of this wonderful man. 
A literary quarrel has sprung up con- 
cerning almost every important event 
in his life. The year of his birth has 
been hotly disputed; nor is it yet known 
in what house he first saw the light. 
These questions are important, but to this 
day we cannot answer them with cer- 
tainty; the materials at our command 
only enable us to reckon up probabilities 


with more or less confidence. We know 
nothing of his education, and are justifi- 
ably suspicious of the statement in an old 
prejudiced life, attributed to his son, that 
he studied at Pavia. It is not known 
when he went to Portugal, nor when he 
proceeded to Spain. We do not even know 
where he first set foot in the New World. 
It is impossible to identify with certainty 
the island which he named San Salvador. 
There are strong reasons for supposing 
that the life entitled Historie, which ap- 
peared in the name of his son Ferdinand, 
does not, in the form in which we have 
it—the printed edition of 1571— owe its 
origin to Ferdinand. It follows that the 
statements of this book cannot be accevt- 
ed without careful consideration. Our 
knowledge of the Admiral’s life has hith- 
erto been confidently built upon this book ; 
take it away, and the whole structure 
becomes unsteady. In fact, there is not 
a single great man whose genius has left 
its mark upon the world about whose 
personality there is so much doubt as is 
the case with Columbus. Let us try, with 
the help of the latest and most trust- 
worthy researches, to trace the story of 
the life and development of the great 
man of Genoa. A Genoese we may cer- 
tainly call him, though one biassed his- 
torian would have us believe that he was 
born in Corsica. He comes, then, from a 
city which has had a great influence on 
the history of commerce. We may as- 
sert with absolute certainty that we owe 
to Italian seamen the first accurate know- 
ledge of the Atlantic, the first maps of the 
eastern parts of the ocean. The use of 
the compass and its adaptation to nautical 
purposes began in Italy. With this trust- 
worthy guide over the boundless prospect 
the Italian seaman committed his ship 
with confidence to the ocean waves; and 
it was the practical Italian sailor who, with 
the help of the magnetic needle, made 
those wonderful charts which from the 
thirteenth century onward represent to us 
with marvellous fidelity, almost with the 
accuracy of the mirror, the coast of the 
whole Mediterranean, from the foot of 
Mount Lebanon and the slopes of the 
Caucasus to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Fortunately a number of these docu- 
ments have been preserved in archives 
and libraries: and though the earliest 
parchment of the kind which has come 
down to us bears the date 1311, we may 
infer from the high degree of accuracy 
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that had even then been reached, that 
years had passed since the task of making 
these surveys had commenced. There 
is no more striking evidence of the exten- 
sive knowledge then possessed of the 
Western ocean than is presented by these 
remarkable relics, and it is of the greatest 
importance that we should know what 
progress had been made in the middle 
of the fifteenth century in the acquisition 
of clear and definite knowledge of the 
stretches of ocean in the neighborhood 
of Europe and North Africa, for it was at 
this time that certain ideas were gradual- 
ly taking a more definite shape, a group 
of ideas which culminated, towards the 
end of the century, in the plan of a voy- 
age westward across the ocean; and Co- 
lumbus was the first to put the plan into 
execution. 

Let us look at Andrea Bianco’s map, of 
the year 1448. It extends from Great 
Britain to Cape Verde, and gives us a cor- 
rect picture of the eastern boundary of 
the Atlantic; it also covers a consider- 
able portion of the ocean. The islands 
here given cannot claim to be drawn as 
correctly as the coast of Europe, and some 


of them are entirely imaginary. The 
Azores, which we find first in 1351, and 
the Canary Islands are in their proper 


place. As the Azores do not lie at the 
edge of the map, we may infer that ships 
had sailed out beyond them, though with- 
out throwing any light on the dark region 
that lay to the west. And if this part of 
the ocean had at this time been ploughed 
by the keels of European ships, then half 
the distance from Lisbon past the Azores 
to Halifax had already been traversed. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
a great mythical figure rises from the 
waves—the island Antilia. We are not 
told who was the discoverer of this land, 
but as time passed the belief in its exist- 
ence grew stronger and stronger, and on 
nearly all maps of this century it played 
in the extreme West the part which Ulti- 
ma Thule plays in the North. We do 
not know who were the unintentional 
invaders of the distant ocean, where no 
islands help the wanderer; but the Italian 
names show to what nation they belonged. 
Still more important is the fact that the 
Italians were the school-masters of the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, French, and Eng- 
lish in nautical matters. As early as 
1116 and 1120 Genoese ship-builders and 
Sailors were in the service of the Span- 
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iards in their struggle with the Moors. 
In 1291 and 1345 two Genoese are men- 
tioned as Castilian admirals. The Por- 
tuguese, too, were first taught sea-craft by 
the Italians. In Portugal the activity of 
the Genoese began about the same date, 
namely, 1103 or 1104, when Count Henry 
of Portugal made his crusade with the 
help of Genoese ships. Between 1307 
and 1404 the Genoese family Pessagno 
supplied the Portuguese with several ad- 
mirals. It was the Genoese who before the 
year 1304 rediscovered the Canaries. In 
the later voyages of the Portuguese on the 
west coast of Africa, carried out on a defi- 
nite plan by Prince Henry, Genoese sail- 
ors were especially active. We meet the 
names Usidomare, Perestrello, Noli, Ca- 
damosto; to the last-named we owe the 
earliest detailed account of a voyage to 
Guinea. And it may not be out of place 
to mention that the Genoese ventured, as 
early as the year 1291, to make an inde- 
pendent attempt to find a direct route to 
India by going round Africa. The ex- 
pedition was a failure. 

In France, too, and in England the 
Genoese were the teachers of navigation. 
Louis VII., Philip the Beautiful, Louis 
IX., took entire Genoese fleets into their 
service, and raised the best captains to the 
rank of admirals. By order of Francis L., 
Verazzano made a voyage of discovery to 
the coast of the United States some time 
later than 1524. As to England, it will 
suffice to mention the two Italian con- 
temporaries of Columbus, Giovanni and 
Sebastian Cabot, who saw the new conti- 
nent even before Columbus. 

Nowhere was a livelier interest taken 
in the great Western sea than in Italy, 
especially at Genoa. Towards the close 
of the fifteenth century Italian agents 
and correspondents, merchants and cap- 
tains, ambassadors and diplomatists, were 
to be found in all important towns in 
Spain and Portugal. The Italians were 
the quickest in spreading the news of the 
recent discoveries at sea. The account of 
the first voyage of Columbus (1493) was 
printed three times in Rome; once in 
Spain. The earliest collections of books 
of travel were made in Italy—at Venice 
in 1504, at Vicenza in 1507. Later trans- 
lations appeared in Paris and-Nuremberg. 

Columbus was born in Genoa, either 
in the town itself or in the territory be- 
longing to the town. He calls himself 
a Genoese, and describes the town as his 
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birthplace; and the men among whom he 
lived in Spain (Peter Martyr, Las Casas, 
and Oviedo among others) say that he 
came from Genoa. 

There are legal documents preserved 
in their original form since the fifteenth 
century in the archives of Genoa and 
Savona, there are also copies of still ear- 
lier originals, which leave no doubt that 
Columbus did not belong to the nobility, 
nor yet to a family of position which had 
lost its wealth. He came from the burgh- 
er class; he was the scion of a humble 
family of handicraftsmen, who lived in 
the neighborhood of Genoa, and moved 
later on to the capital. They gained their 
living by wool-weaving, and kept to this 
trade in Genoa. Columbus himself in 
legal papers is frequently described as a 
weaver. The original home of this coun- 
try weaver’s family was in a valley of 
the Ligurian Apennines, in the valley of 
the river Lavagna or the valley of Fon- 
tanabuona, east of Genoa. The grand- 
father of our hero, Giovanni Colombo, 
settled in Quinto, a place on the coast 
about six English miles east of Genoa, 
and one of his sons, Domenico, moved to 
the town in 1439. Like all his near re- 
lations, his brothers and his cousins on 
the father’s side, he was a wool-weaver; 
he married Susanna Fontanarossa, from 
Bisagno, a village which also lies east of 
Genoa. They had four sons and one 
daughter; the eldest was Christopher Co- 
lumbus, the future Spanish Admiral and 
Viceroy of India. 

The father was engaged in trade in 
Genoa for a considerable period: besides 
his work as a weaver, he bought and sold 
landed property, kept a wine shop, and 
did a little business in cheese. By this 
means he amassed a certain fortune, for 
he possessed two houses in the suburb of 
Genoa outside the Porta 8. Andrea. The 
house which he lived in at this time has 
been found out by trustworthy researches 
in the neighborhood. It now bears the 
number 37 in the Vico dritto del Ponti- 
cello. It was in this house that the dis- 
coverer of America spent his early years, 
and here probably he was born. And as it 
is certain that he passed his youth in this 
house, we cannot consider that the Coun- 
cil of Genoa acted rashly in 1887 when it 
resolved to buy this famous house for 
31,500 lire, though it has been much al- 
tered in the course of 400 years.” The 
following inscription has been put up: 


NVLLA DOMVS TITVLO DIGNIOR. 
HALIC PATERNISIN ASDIBVS CHRIS- 
TOPHORVS COLVMBVS PVERITIAM 
PRIMAMQVE IVVENTVTEM TRANS- 
EGIT. 

We are now able to fix the date of his 
birth as, approximately, 1446 or 1447, the 
evidence being a legal deed in which Co- 
lumbus makes formal declaration of his 
age. This document is dated October 31, 
1470. On that day Christopher Columbus 
appeared before the court in Genoa. The 
document runs as follows: ‘‘ Christopher 
Columbus, son of Domenico, over nine- 
teen years old, in the presence and with 
the consent of his father, who was pre- 
sent.” It follows that on October 31, 1470, 
he was between twenty and twenty-five 
years of age; he must therefore have been 


born between October 31, 1446, and Octo- _ 


ber 31, 1451. 

Soon after this, in the winter 1470-1, 
the father left Genoa and moved to Savo- 
na. In spite of his exertions in various 
directions he was not so prosperous as be- 
fore; he grew poor, and had to sell his 
houses in Genoa. In Savona again he 
kept a wine shop, besides working as a 
weaver. At this period the son Christo- 
pher is twice mentioned in the Savona 
records—on the 20th of March, 1472, and 
the 7th of August, 1473; on the former 
occasion he is distinctly called a wool- 
weaver (lanerius). An important sen- 
tence is added in this document of March 
20, 1472, stating that he had reached the 
age prescribed by the law, 7. e., that he 
had completed his twenty-fifth year. At 
this date, then, Columbus was more than 
twenty-five years old, and must, there- 
fore, have been born before March 20, 
1447. We can therefore with certainty 
place his birth in 1446 or the spring of 
1447. 

The young man was now independent. 
After 1473 we lose sight of him altogeth- 
er in Italy. Not long after he appears 
in Portugal. The father was sinking 
lower and lower into poverty, and the pa- 
ternal house was not the place for Co- 
lumbus; he had higher aims in view. 
Up to this time he had been recognized 
as a weaver by trade; but this circum- 
stance would not prevent him from seek- 
ing, like his father, to gain a livelihood 
in other ways at the same time. What 
more natural than that he should go to 
sea? At sea Genoa and Venice ranked 
as the most important cities in Europe. 




















At Genoa, and all along the coast of the 
Riviera, the sea was the centre of exist- 
ence; every business, every occupation, 
led to the sea, to the ships which carried 
the merchants’ goods and the captains 
who loved voyages of adventure. The 
progress of the Portuguese discoveries in 
Africa was becoming known throughout 
the land; it was said that mountains of 
gold might be bought for a mere nothing. 
It was natural enough that the spirit of 
the time should seize hold on the young 
Columbus. So he went to Portugal to 
seek his fortune. No doubt he had be- 
fore this been engaged frequently in 
coasting voyages, and had taken the op- 
portunity to do a little business on a 
small scale. We have evidence in a le- 
gal document that he was concerned in a 
wine business in 1470. At this period he 
visited the Greek islands, and we learn 
that he reached Chios. It is quite possi- 
ble that he had some little experience of 
sea life at a very early age, as he tells us 
himself, though he did not give up his 
principal occupation as a weaver. In 
the year 1471 the great expedition from 
Lisbon to Guinea, under the leadership 
of Joiio de Santarem and Pedro Escalone, 
had taken place. A rich, luxuriant coun- 
try had been found. An exaggerated re- 
port of its wealth spread far and wide. 
Gold, it was said, might be had in abun- 
dance, as well as ivory and pepper. This 
was attractive to enterprising people. If 
Columbus wanted to gain anything in 
Portugal, it could only be as a sailor. 
He had to pretend, therefore, that he had 
lived at sea ever since his boyhood. We 
hear no more of the weaving; so com- 
pletely does he keep silence about the 
humble position of his family that the 
chroniclers and historians of the time in 
Spain and Portugal can only tell us that 
he was a Genoese. This fact Columbus 
always emphasized, for his connection 
with the influential seaport could not be 
other than a recommendation. 

There are quite a number of piquant 
aneedotes ia circulation, which gain cre- 
dence from the fact that they are taken 
from the Historie, of which Ferdinand 
Columbus is alleged to be the author. 
But it is impossible that Ferdinand Co- 
lumbus composed the Historie in the 
form in which the book has come down 
to us—we have nothing earlier than the 
Venice edition of 1571—though it may 
contain genuine. pieces of his work, for 
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Ferdinand, who, as is well known, was a 
learned author and a capable seaman, al- 
ways felt that he was an Italian; he al- 
ways spoke Italian on his voyages; he 
made his will in that language, and mix- 
ed almost exclusively with Italians; and 
yet it is asserted that in spite of himself, 
and in opposition to his natural inclina- 
tion, he wrote the Historie in Spanish. 
We learn from the title-page that the 
Italian edition is a translation. This, 
however, is only external evidence. The 
internal evidence, the contradictions con- 
tained in the book itself, are more impor- 
tant. All the world knows and has long 
known that Christopher Columbus was a 
Genoese; he tells us so himself: ‘* By 
birth I belong to the city of Genoa.” Is 
it possible that his son was not aware of 
this fact? Are we to believe, can we be- 
lieve, the statement of the Historie that 
Ferdinand did not know when and where 
his father was born—that he knew no- 
thing of his father’s early years? This is 
only one of the many evidently false 
statements in the book. 

If, then, we are to regard this tale as a 
lie—we are forced to speak plainly—we 
are fully justified in refusing to accept 
as strictly true the story told in the His- 
torie that in the month of February (1), 
1477, Columbus sailed 100 leagues (leghe) 
beyond Iceland (Tile, 7. e. Thule), and by 
his own incorrect calculation reached at 
least 80° latitude north. Lest we should 
be inclined to suspect a printer’s error in 
the figures, the author of the Historie goes 
on to say explicitly in words that the 
south of Iceland lies at a distance of 73°, 
not 63°, from the equator. Now if even 
the southern part of Iceland is to be 
placed so far north, and Columbus sailed 
100 leagues beyond the northern extrem- 
ity of the island, we must suppose him to 
have reached at least 80°. Did the sailor 
himself reckon the degree of latitude 
which he gives? Was he in charge of 
the expedition? If it was really a correc- 
tion of earlier statements about the posi- 
tion of the island, how is it that later 
maps took no notice of it? There is not 
one on which we find Iceland in the po- 
sition which Columbus gave it. And he 
sailed 100 leagues farther, and that in 
February! And lastly, how is it that a 
seaman uses the old doubtful classical 
name Thule, while sea-charts only know 
of Iceland? That is suspicious, And 
we are told that all this information was 
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contained in a treatise by Columbus on 
the habitability of all five zones. Where 
is this treatise? Uniortunaiely, lost. 
Well, all sorts of information.are to be ob- 
tained from manuscripts which have got 
lost. 

We must also regard with like suspi- 
cion another story from the same source 
of the miraculous deeds of Columbus. Of 
course the hero of the Historie must en- 
ter Portugal in a striking manner. We 
must have a real coup de théétre. An 
ordinary mortal who wanted to take part 
in the discoveries in Africa would make 
his way quietly from Genoa to Lisbon as 
a sailor, and would then try to find work 
according to his trade. But that is far 
too simple a proceeding for the future 
discoverer of America. For him a furi- 
ous sea-fight off Cape St. Vincent must be 
provided. Theshipison fire. Columbus 
leaps overboard, and swims a distance of 
two leagues to land. And so even at 
his début in Portugal he is accompanied 
by a due measure of fanfaronade. The 
reader may think that the battle off Cape 
St. Vincent was a pure fiction. Not at 
all. The battle took place, but in 1485, 
when Columbus was already living in 
Spain. 

The following story will show how 
easily he may have been mistaken for an- 
other Columbus, and the name is as com- 
mon in Italy as Meier or Miiller is in 
Germany. In 1477 the Italian Lomellino 
mentions in a letter that a certain Co- 
lombo was in the port of Lisbon with his 
ships. This man was described by every 
one as a man of Savona. No wonder 
that modern historians have supposed him 
to be our Columbus; and yet, beyond a 
doubt, he was the notorious corsair Vin- 
cenz Colombo, who was hanged as a pirate 
in December, 1492. But we need not trou- 
ble ourselves with these stories. We shall 
not find it so difficult to believe a state- 
ment which occurs in another part of the 
Historie: ‘‘I have sailed,” says Colum- 
bus, ‘‘over the whole Mediterranean. I 
have been as far north as England (though 
not to Ireland), and as far south as Guin- 
ea.” He stated,in his own handwriting 
in Cardinal d’Ailly’s work—his favorite 
book—that he had seen Castle Mina on 
the Gold Coast. 

We will now turn to the statements 
which concern his stay in Portugal, and 
may therefore be regarded as trustworthy, 
as really historical. 


By a great piece of good fortune Co- 
lumbus became connected with a family 
of position. In the Convent of the Saints 
(‘‘de Santos,” not ‘‘ogni Santi” (All 
Saints), as we find in the Historie) ladies 
of noble family lived, wearing the dress 
of nuns, but always retaining the right 
to come out into the world and marry. 
Columbus used to go there to mass, and 
there he became acquainted with Filippa 
Moniz, and won her love. She was the 
daughter of the feudal lord and hereditary 
captain of Porto Santo, an island near 
Madeira. Her father, Bartolomeo Peres- 
trello, a nobleman from Piacenza, had 
married Elizabeth Moniz as his second 
wife, but had died in the spring of 1458. 
The widow was associated with her bro- 
ther, Diego Gil Moniz, in the guardian- 
ship of her son, Bartolomeo Perestrello 
the younger, a child of eight years. The 
elder Bartolomeo’s first wife had a son 
by a previous marriage, Pedro Correa da 
Cuntra, who was intrusted with the man- 
agement of the affairs of Porto Santo 
during the minority of the young Bar- 
tolomeo; he only held the post till 1473. 
When Columbus arrived in Portugal, 
therefore, Bartolomeo had already taker 
the government of the island into his own 
hands. Whether Columbus ever lived 
at Porto Santo after his marriage must 
remain doubtful. We really know no- 
thing of his married life. In the rough 
copy of a letter, probably written in 1500, 
Columbus mourns over the fact that he 
had left his wife and children when he 
came to Spain to carry out his projects, 
and would never see them again.* This 
brief communication, again, throws a cu- 
rious light on the statement of the His- 
torie, that Columbus did not leave Por- 
tugal till after his wife’s death. We know 
little about his life. Perhaps he was oc- 
cupied in making maps. Whether he 
lived at Porto Santo, and there looked 
through the papers left by his father-in- 
law, and collected all the vague, uncer- 
tain information about the islands and 
countries in the distant ocean, or whether 
he remained at Lisbon and made voyages 
thence, we cannot decide one way or the 
other with certainty. But on one or two 
points we have information. It is prob- 
able that he visited England, and that in 
1477 he went to Bristol, then the most im- 

* “Y como vine 4 servir estos principes de tan 


lejos, y dejé muger y fijos que jamas vi por ello.” 
Navarrete, Colece, ii., p. 283. Second edition. 
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portant port. Certainly he undertook 
the voyage to the Gold Coast later on, 
after 1481. These voyages gave him his 
schooling in knowledge of the sea. It 
was in Portugal, too, that he formed his 
plan of making a voyage westward to 
Asia. The Florentine doctor, Paul Tos- 
canelli, was the first to give a definite 
shape to this idea. 

The true theory of the rotundity of the 
earth, which classical antiquity had clear- 
ly formulated, but which in the earlier 
Middle Ages had been ridiculed as an idle 
fancy of the philosophers or proscribed as 
an impious heresy, gained credit again in 
the fourteenth century, and in the fifteenth 
was disputed by no person of education. 
And if there were only three continents 
—and these made up the old world—it was 
necessary to suppose that Asia formed the 
western boundary of the ocean. The ex- 
treme east of Asia was, owing to the ro- 
tundity of the’ earth, also the extreme 
west. But then, how wide was the ocean? 
How far east did Asia extend trom the 
Mediterranean? The best answer to these 
questions was given by Marco Polo, the 
most distinguished traveller of the Mid- 
At the 


dle Ages, a Venetian by birth. 
end of the thirteenth century he spent 
about twenty-five years in travelling as 


a merchant. He made his way right 
through Asia, visited the busy ports of 
China, and thence sailed round India 
back to Persia. Without scientific train- 
ing, but endowed with an open, receptive 
mind, he gathered impressions in the 
highlands of Asia, the fruit fields of Chi- 
na, and on the tropical coast of the Sun- 
da Isles, and wrote an account of what 
he had seen. It is not surprising that he 
overestimates the distances traversed in 
his journeys through the Asiatic moun- 
tain country and his voyages, which took 
him far south of China. It was very 
natural that all who afterwards read the 
story of his travels—and Columbus pos- 
sessed a copy—should imagine the extent 
of Asia to be much greater than is really 
the case. And the more Asia was en- 
larged in this fashion, the more the ocean 
contracted. And this conclusion was all 
the more welcome because the whole 
shining array of classical authors, from 
the great Aristotle downwards, had taught 
that the ocean was relatively small, and 
that the land made up by far the greater 
part of the surface of the earth. 

After Marco Polo, yet another Italian, 
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Nicolo de Conti, had been in India (at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century), 
and had reached the Spice Islands by 
way of the Sunda Isles. After his return 
he made a report of his journey to the 
Pope, and Toscanelli also gained infor- 
mation from him by word of mouth. 
Toscanelli possessed energy and genius. 
His experience of life was wide. He 
lived to be a hundred years old, and he 
had considerable geographical knowledge. 
It was natural enough that such a man 
should conceive the idea of representing 
in visible form on a globe the distribu- 
tion of land and water. The coast-line 
of Europe from Scotland southwards, and 
the western coast of Africa as far as Guin- 
ea, had been correctly depicted by the 
skilled cartographers of Italy and Spain. 
Now it was necessary, from the informa- 
tion given by Polo in writing and by 
Conti in conversation, to construct a pic- 
ture of the position and size of the coun- 
tries of Asia, a picture which might claim 
to give a true, or, at all events, a probable, 
presentation of the facts. A sketch made 
it quite clear to the Italian cosmographer 
that the western ocean was very small. 
The conviction gradually grew stronger, 
and he came to think that a man in the 
neighborhood of Mexico, for example —if 
I may borrow the geographical language 
of our own time—would be on the east 
coast of Japan. He knew how the Por- 
tuguese were exerting themselves to find 
a way to India round Africa. From the 
Italian agents at Lisbon he constantly 
heard of new attempts. His sketch map 
showed him that this route must be de- 
cidedly longer, even without taking into 
account the fact that no one had the least 
idea how far Africa extended to the south. 
He wished to put the Portuguese on the 
right track, and with this object he made 
an indirect application to the King of Por- 
tugal. His letter to the King’s confessor, 
Canon Hernam Martiny, at Lisbon, is 
dated from Florence, June 25, 1474, and 
assures for him the honor of being the 
first to project a voyage to the west. 

At this time Columbus was scarcely 
established in Lisbon, and it is impossi- 
ble that he should have heard of the let- 
ter at once, as it was intended in the first 
instance only for the King: and his inti- 
mate councillors. The project was re- 
garded with little favor in Portugal, at 
all events on the part of the crown, and 
was probably kept as a state secret. But 
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even if this had not been the case, it is 
inconceivable that an absolute stranger, 
a common sailor, without money and 
without friends, should have heard of the 
matter at once. It was only at a later 
period—in my opinion it was years later 
—that Columbus showed an interest in 
the idea. His social position at Lisbon 
was now established. He could speak 
Portuguese with such freedom that no 
one would take him fora foreigner. His 
relationship with a distinguished family 
would make access to the court possible 
to him. News was continually coming 
in from the ocean. His active mind and 
his lively fancy were occupied more and 
more with the great sea in the west. It 
was at this time, probably at the begin- 
ning of the eighties, that he applied to 
Toscanelli and asked for information. 
It is necessary to preface Toscanelli’s let- 
ter with this explanation, because, as we 
shall see, the letter itself has been tam- 
pered with. Toscanelli wrote to Colum- 
bus as follows: ‘‘I perceive your great 
and noble desire to travel to the land 
where the spices grow. I therefore send 
as an answer to your letter a copy of a 
letter which I sent a few days ago to one 
of my friends, who was in the service of 
his Majesty the King of Portugal before 
the Castilian wars, in answer to one 
which he was commissioned by the King 
to address me on the subjects concerned, 
and I send you a nautical map which 
corresponds with the one I sent -him.” 
The letter to Martiny referred to belongs 
to June, 1474, and is, as Toscanelli says, 
not the first which he had written to Por- 
tugal about the matter. We are there- 
fore justified in assuming that Columbus 
had not conceived a similar plan when 
Toseanelli had already sketched a map to 
illustrate it. 

In the letter given above there is a con- 
tradiction involved in the italicized words 
which cannot possibly have come from 
Toscanelli’s pen; the intention of claim- 
ing priority for Columbus is as clear as 
daylight. The Castilian wars fell in the 
years 1474-9. The expression ‘‘ before the 
Castilian wars” could only be employed 
if the wars were at an end—that is, after 
1479—otherwise a man would write “‘ be- 
fore the beginning of the wars.” But 
then Toscanelli could not refer to his letter 
of June 25, 1474, as having been sent “a 
few days ago.” If instead of “days” we 
read ‘‘ years,” the whole thing is intelligi- 


ble. We get this letter only in the His- 
torie. The object of the writer of the 
Historie is to claim for Columbus as earl y 
as 1474 the idea of a journey to the west. 
The plan of a voyage to the west was 
sketched out and described in this famous 
letter with such assurance, such certainty 
of success, that any sailor could steer his 
way thereby. Toscanelli had added an 
accurate map, on which the coasts of 
well-known countries were to be seen de- 
picted with great exactness; he had in- 
troduced the islands Antilia and Zipangu 
(Japan), and China, according to calcula- 
tions made from Polo’s travels, and had 
described the route in such definite terms 
that a man might steer blindly by it. 
Columbus had this plan on board on his 
first voyage, and guided himself thereby. 
On September 25, 1492, he sent it to his 
captain on the Pinta, Martin Alonso Pin- 
zon, no doubt that he might take counsel 
with this experienced seaman concerning 
the direction in which they should con- 
tinue their voyage—a matter about which 
he may well have begun to feel hesita- 
tion. The question was whether they 
could put entire trust in Toscanelli’s map. 
We learn this from a passage from the 
log-books of the first voyage, extracts 
from which are given by Las Casas. He 
remarks with reference to this passage: 
‘*This is the map which the doctor Paulo 
[Toscanelli] the Florentine sent him. It 
is, together with some other articles which 
belonged to the Admiral, in my posses- 
sion.”” The original is now, unfortunate- 
ly, lost, but we may, I think, prove the 
existence of a copy which will be equally 
useful. About the time when Columbus 
left Portugal, another foreigner, a Ger- 
man named Martin Behaim, made his ap- 
pearance. He soon obtained influence in 
Lisbon through his knowledge of nautical 
instruments, the uses of which he had 
learned from his former teacher, the fa- 
mous astronomer Regiomontanus. As 
cosmographer he accompanied the Por- 
tuguese voyage of discovery which, under 
the command of Diego Cao, nearly reach- 
ed the Cape. He was afterwards knight- 
ed, and was a persona grata at court. 
Every map or chart which had any bear- 
ing on the new discoveries was at his dis- 
posal. Is it conceivable, then, that Tos- 
canelli’s map remained unknown to him? 
In the year 1492, at his native city of Nu- 
merberg, he made a globe for the use of 
his fellow-citizens, which is still preserved. 
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America had not yet been discovered; the 
western ocean and the coast of Asia could 
only be drawn in accordance with Polo's 
statements, or from the information sup- 
plied by the spoken or written words of 
other travellers. It is a curious fact that 
one may use Behaim’s globe to illustrate 
Toscanelli’s letter; one finds that not only 
Toseanelli’s statements, but also the re- 
marks which on his first voyage Colum- 
bus made with reference to Toscanelli’s 
map, suit Behaim’s globe admirably. We 
may surely conjecture that Behaim copied 
the ocean and surrounding lands from 
Toscanelli’s map. 

Other maps of the sixteenth century 
follow the same original. Not till 1570 
do all traces of it disappear from the delin- 
eation of eastern Asia. In this part of the 
world Toscanelli’s influence is maintain- 
ed till the Portuguese penetrate from 
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And among the nations all the glory falls 
to Italy. A Venetian explores the east- 
ern limits of Asia, and describes the rich 
lands that he saw. A Florentine builds 
upon his narrative the plan of a voyage 
to the west. A Genoese carries out the 
plan, but instead of reaching Asia, he dis- 
covers a new world, and this new world is 
called America, after a Florentine. The 
services of the Italians could scarcely be 
stated more forcibly in a few words. 

In his letter Toseanelli describes the ac- 
companying map in the following words: 
‘From Lisbon in a straight line to the 
west there are twenty-six spaces marked 
on the map, each space containing 250 
milliares, till you come to the great and 
noble city of Quinsay [now known as 
Hang-Chow, in China]. This distance 
embraces nearly the third part of the cir- 
cumference of the earth. The city of 
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BEHAIM’S MAP, COPIED FROM TOSCANELLI'. 


India into the Japanese waters. We 
may therefore with confidence insert Be- 
haim’s map as acopy of Toscanelli’s, and 
trace out on it the plan of the Florentine 
doctor; it is the map which Columbus 
followed almost slavishly. 

If one carefully follows the voyage, 
one is coniirmed in the opinion that 
Columbus was guided by an authority. 
That cannot be questioned ; but still there 
remains to the Genoese the undiminished 
glory of having held to his purpose with 
wonderful tenacity and perseverance till, 
after years of waiting, he accomplish- 
ed it. It was he who actually did the 
great deed; that is his title to honor. 


Quinsay is in the province of Mangi 
[South China}, near the province of Ka- 
tay [China], where the King’s residence is. 
But from the island Antilia (known to 
you by the name Sete Cidades) to the 
famous island Cippangu [Japan] there are 
ten spaces. This island is very rich in 
gold, pearls, and precious stones; the tem- 
ples and palaces are covered with solid 
gold. The unimportant stretches of sea 
must be crossed by routes which are not 
yet known.” Wesee from this that Tos- 
canelli described the course which Colum- 
bus was to steer from Lisbon, past Antilia 
and Zipangu, to China, and even gave him 
the distanceson the map. There was also 
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a book which Columbus eagerly studied, 
which greatly strengthened his desire to 
make a voyage to the west. This was a 
description of the earth written about 
1410 by the Cardinal of Cambray, Pierre 
d’Ailly (Petrus de Alliaco), with the title, 
then very popular, Imago Mundi (a Pic- 
ture of the World). All the knowledge 
of the past, from the Greeks and Romans 
down to the fathers of the Church and 
the Arabian writers, is collected together 
in a vast mass, without much discrimi- 
nation. From this work Columbus drew 
all his cosmographical knowledge. He 
quotes no book more frequently; he took 
it with him on all his voyages, and sought 
help from it in unknown seas. Relying 
on the authority of the Imago Mundi, 
Columbus believed and maintained that 
only one-seventh of the surface of the 
globe was covered with water. It fol- 
lowed that his idea of sailing across the 
sea would be comparatively easy to carry 
out. 

Columbus probably also brought for- 
ward other reasons when he first pro- 
posed his voyage in Portugal, the same 
reasons which he gave later in Spain. 
His argument could not be effectual ex- 
cept in the fanatical time of the Crusades. 
He affirmed that he was called by God to 
fulfil certain important prophecies before 
the destruction of the world. All the 
blessings of the true faith were to be 
brought from Spain to peoples not yet 
known, and this in a short space of time, 
so that all the nations might yet be gath- 
ered under the banner of Christianity. 
The most serious resistance to the faith 
was at that time offered by the Moham- 
medans, and this even in the Mediterra- 
nean. But the end of the world could not 
and must not come before the holy sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem had been wrested from 
the Saracens, and this could only be ac- 
complished by force of arms. Great 
wealth would be necessary for the pur- 
pose, and this wealth—gold and pearls 
and precious stones—lay hidden in the 
distant East. He would reach the East 
by the ocean route westward. ‘‘ Colum- 
bus,” says one of our greatest historians, 
Leopold von Ranke—‘‘ Columbus lived 
in an atmosphere of purely spiritual 
ideas, and had not the least notion of a 
vast continent occupying nearly half of 
the western sea.... When he landed in 
the Antilles, he believed he would find 
gold and silver with which to fight the 


Mohammedans and get possession of the 
Holy Land. Never has a sublime mis- 
take led to so sublime a discovery.” 
( Weltgeschichte, vol. ix., p. 129.) 

It was probably in the year 1483 that 
Columbus brought forward his proposal 
in Lisbon. The King laid it before his 
learned advisers, the royal confessor Di- 
ego Ortiz, Bishop of Ceuta, and his two 
body - physicians, Rodrigo and Joseph. 
But when they read the confused mass of 
dogmas and specious reasons which Co- 
lumbus gave, they could not support the 
proposal or recommend it to the King. 

At the end of 1484 or the beginning of 
1485 Columbus left Portugal. He was 
forced to fly. He had to retire secretly 
from his adopted country, because he had 
come into conflict, we do not know in 
what way, with the Portuguese tribunals. 

He went to the south of Spain, and 
soon found a powerful protector in the 
Duke of Medina-Celi, who lived at Puerto 
de Sa. Maria. Till the beginning of the 
year 1486 he remained in the duke’s house, 
either as his guest or in his service. The 
duke wanted to prevent him from going 
to France or England, as he was already 
purposing to do in the hope of finding an 
opportunity of putting his plan into exe- 
cution. In January, 1486, he had the good 
fortune, through the influence of Cardinal 
Mendoza, of Toledo, to be presented to the 
Queen of Castile and Leon, and to be per- 
mitted to lay his project before her. But 
with this began a long period of trials 
and difficulties for the impatient discover- 
er. On January 24, 1486, he entered the 
service of the Queen, and received a post 
to which a small salary was attached. 
But in Spain also it was necessary first 
to state reasons for the proposed under- 
taking which would bear examination, 
and to prove its practical use, before any 
one would produce the necessary funds. 
The eloquence of the Ligurian was not in 
itself sufficient to win the victory. 

In order to foliow his thoughts and 
plans we may compare a number of his 
utterances preserved in his later records 
and letters. ‘‘I have associated,” he 
writes, ‘‘ with scientific men, clerical and 
lay, of the Latin Church and the Greek, 
with Jews and Moors, and many others. 
To that end the Lord gave me the spirit of 
understanding. In the science of. navi- 
gation He endowed me richly; of astron- 
omy, and also of geometry and arithmetic, 
He gave me what was necessary.” On 
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another occasion Columbus writes: ‘I 
came to your Majesty as the Messenger 
of the Blessed Trinity.... Notwithstand- 
ing all the troubles that befell me, I was 
certain that my undertaking would suc- 
ceed, and I held firmly to this opinion, 
for all else will perish, save only the 
Word of God. And indeed God speaks 
very clearly of these lands by the mouth 
of Isaiah in many passages of Holy Writ, 
and He declares that the knowledge of His 
Holy Name shall be spread through the 
lands from Spain.” Columbus is here 
thinking of Isaiah, xxiv. 16: ‘‘ From the 
uttermost part of the earth have we 
heard songs, even glory to the righteous.” 
‘The uttermost part of the earth” re- 
ferred to Spain. 

These prophecies must be fulfilled soon 
if Christianity was to be proclaimed over 
the whole earth. ‘St. Augustine teaches 
that the end of the world will come 7000 
years after its creation. This is also the 
opinion of holy theologians and of Cardi- 
nal Pierre d’Ailly. And as, according to 
the calculations of King Alfonso of Por- 
tugal, 6845 years have already passed, 
there remains but a very short space of 
time before the end of the world.” 

Whether sober Spaniards who possess- 
ed any knowledge of or took any interest 
in cosmography were able to accept this 
strange mixture of false interpretation of 
biblical and classical prophecies with cos- 
mographical calculations, we cannot de- 
cide. A story iscurrent to the effect that 
Columbus was obliged to hold a disputa- 
tion at Salamanca concerning his project. 
But when we trace the story to its source, 
and find that it is not mentioned before 
1619, we are justified in asking whence, 
after the lapse of more than a century, 
the legend was derived. It is certain, 
however, that the project was carefully 
considered, and that Columbus had influ- 
ential supporters, and that if it was im- 
possible to proceed at once with the exe- 
cution of the plan, the difficult position in 
which Ferdinand and Isabella then stood 
must not by any means be left out of ac- 
count. The matter was not forgotten, 
and in the mean while Columbus remain- 
ed in the Queen’s service. ‘‘ For fortu- 
nately,” says Humboldt, ‘‘the erroneous 
views which then prevailed favored the 
execution of the project, and inspired a 
courage which would probably have been 
damped by a more exact knowledge of 
the dimensions of the globe, the geograph- 
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ical position (of eastern Asia), the vast 
extent of the intervening sea, and the 
small size of the continent.” Discussions 
of the subject were first held in the win- 
ter of 1486-7, but the decision was still 
put off. Columbus at last lost patience; 
as early as 1488 his brother Bartolomeo 
went, doubtless by his wish, to France 
and England to make his ideas known; 
but the journey was in vain. 

Thus, in painful delay and suspense, 
passed the years 1489 and 1490. Colum- 
bus, almost unknown in Spain, lived now 
at Seville, now at Cordova. In spite of 


all pressure, the council appointed to in- 
quire into the matter reported, even in 
1491, that till the end of the Moorish wars 
and the fall of Granada their Majesties 
would not be free to approach the subject 
Seven years had Colum 


more nearly. 
bus waited. 

Columbus had passed his fortieth year. 
If he delayed longer, his strength would 
consume away before he had taken the 
first step towards the realization of his 
hopes. With a heavy heart he resolved 
to go to France, where the way had 
been prepared for him, and bring his per- 
sonal influence to the aid of the cause. 
He intended to leave Spain and embark 
at Huelva on the Rio Tinto. On his 
way there he visited the convent of Ra- 
bida. Here his fortune changed. The 
prior of the convent, Juan Perez, the 
Queen’s confessor, took the matter up, 
and in person urgently directed her at- 
tention to the proposal. The consequence 
was that in a very short time the Queen 
declared herself ready to provide ships as 
soon as the long-expected surrender of 
the last Moorish town, Granada, should 
take place. In the mean while sufficient 
money was placed at the disposal of Co- 
lumbus, and he was summoned to appear 
at court. 

Fortunately soon after this, in Janu- 
ary, 1492, the city of Granada fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards, and the pow- 
er of the Mohammedans in Spain, which 
had lasted nearly eight hundred - years, 
came toan end. From a political point 
of view nothing now stood in the way of 
the undertaking; but still there remained 
one obstacle to overcome, an obstacle of 
the existence of which neither.the Queen 
nor the influential friends of Columbus 
had any idea. This lay in the extrava- 
gant claims which the navigator made 
in case of a successful issue to the voy- 
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age. He demanded that he should be 


” granted the rank and dignity of an Ad- 


miral; that himself and his family should 
be raised to the nobility; that he should 
occupy the position of Viceroy in the un- 
discovered countries, and should have the 
right to name three men for the higher 
administrative posts. He asked for a 
tenth part of the royal revenues from the 
gold, silver, precious stones, pearls, and 
spices; and if he provided the eighth 
part of the expenses incurred in equip- 
ping a ship or a fleet, he claimed an 
eighth part of the profits. The Queen 
refused. The very man who professed to 
be the messenger of the Blessed Trinity, 
who declared himself called by God, in 
the short space of 150 years which still 
remained to the world, to discover the 
gold countries, get possession of Jerusa- 
lem, overthrow Islam, and gather the 
most remote heathens into the temple of 
Christianity—-the man who pursued such 
pure and unselfish ideals turned out to 
be such a good man of business that he 
did not disdain earthly riches and world- 
ly honors for himself and his descendants 
even to the third and fourth generations. 
The Queen refused. Her pride was roused. 
But Columbus abated not a jot of his de- 
mands. For the second time he turned 
his back on the Spanish court; it was 
said that he had had definite promises 
made him in France, on which he relied. 
His friends interceded for him once more 
at the Spanish court, and actually suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Queen to change 
her mind. On April 17th the contract 
was ratified. 

The preparation of the ships was at 
once taken in hand. Fabulous stories 
are told of the needy condition in which 
the Queen stood; the Moorish wars had 
exhausted the treasury, and her jewels 
were already pawned. But the sum ne- 
cessary for the equipment of three small 
ships amounted only to 1,140,000 marave- 
dis, and if we reckon the maravedi as 
equal to one and a half centimes, this 
would be equivalent to 17,000 francs, a 
more considerable sum at that time than 
now, but still not extravagant. And as 
the treasurer, Luis de Santangel, ad- 
vanced the sum, we may suppose that he 
knew best whether he could reckon on 
being repaid. The little port of Palos, 
from which the expedition was to sail, 
was also forced to contribute the hire of 
two caravels for two months and the 
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pay of the crew for four. The prospects 
of the undertaking were materially ad- 
vanced through the energetic interest 
shown in it by the influential naval fam- 
ily of Pinzon, four representatives of 
which declared themselves ready to take 
part in the expedition. This made it so 
popular that there was no more difficulty 
in collecting a sufficient number of men. 
Three quite small ships were provided 
to make this first voyage right across the 
Atlantic—so small that only the largest, 
the Admiral’s ship, was decked all over. 
The others were open boats, decked fore 
and aft. The biggest, the Marigalante 
(or Sa. Maria), was commanded by Co- 
lumbus; Martin Alonso Pinzon was cap- 
tain of the Pinta; and his brother, Vi- 
cente Yafiez Pinzon, of the Nifia. The 
crews numbered probably (according to 
Las Casas) only ninety men, and con- 
sisted almost exclusively of Spaniards. 
Only one Englishman and one Irishman 
are mentioned. On August 3, 1492, the 
little squadron stood out to sea. and 
steered first for the Canaries. .Thence 
they were to sail straight past Antilia to 
Japan and China. From the first Colum- 
bus kept an exact diary, which was in- 
tended for the King and Queen. Unfor- 
tunately we only possess two sets of ex- 
tracts, given by Las Casas, which, as they 
stand, are not altogether consistent, but in 
the main give us the same particulars. 
One strange circumstance, unique in 
the whole history of navigation, must be 
mentioned. Columbus kept two journals, 
one secretly, the other publicly. In the 
former he registered exactly the distances 
they had traversed according to his calcu- 
lation; in the latter he put down the 
amount every day as less than this by 
eight or ten leagues (leguas), that the grow- 
ing number of leagues might not make the 
sailors feel timid and faint-hearted, if 
their eager lookout should not be reward- 
ed with a sight of land as soon as had 
been calculated and announced. Las 
Casas faithfully records all the double 
measurements in the two diaries, and 
praises the trick as a remarkable sign of 
wisdom in the captain. “But we prefer to 
give the proceeding its true name. Co- 
lumbus’s public diary was simply false. 
Towards the end of September Colum- 
bus thought that he was near the island 
of Antilia. He looked about for it in 
vain, but he did not want to waste time 
in seeking for it, and left it lying on 
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his right hand, as he supposed, for again 
many signs of land had been descried 
in the north. On October ist Colum- 
bus estimated the distance traversed since 
leaving the Canaries at 707 Spanish 
leagues (6 kilometres, or about 3} English 
miles, to the league), but he announced it 
asamounting only to 584 leagues. This 
calculation, however, being made accord- 
ing to the speed of the voyage, was not 
very exact. On the Nifia the pilot reck- 
oved the distance at 650 leagues, on the 
Pinta at 634. As they sailed farther, 
and again and again the land spied in 
the distance vanished on a nearer view, 
the crew became more and more difficult 
to manage. They wanted to turn back, 
and it is even said that they threatened to 
throw overboard the Ligurian fellow who 
had brought them out to perish. 

We may well doubt the truth of the 
romantic story of a compact between the 
Admiral and the mutineers, by the terms 
of which Columbus was given three days’ 
evace, after which, if the ocean had not 
revealed its secrets, he was to turn back. 
Columbus seems to have hesitated some- 
times as they went on and on and still, 
contrary to all his reckoning, found no 
limit to the ocean; but he had an excel- 
lent support in Alonso Pinzon, who push- 
ed fearlessly forward. Jt was he who 
induced Columbus on October 7th, when 
the voyage had lasted a month, to steer 
no longer due west, but to turn in a south- 
westerly direction. And now unquestion- 
able signs of land near at hand began to 
multiply, and every one was on the look- 
out in the hope of being the first to see 
the shore; for the Queen had promised a 
reward of 10,000 maravedis (150 franes) to 
the man who should first set eyes on the 
long-sought land. At last, on October 
12th, at two o’clock in the morning, a 
sailor named Rodrigo of Triana saw from 
the Pinta,which was in advance, the low 
shores of an island shining in the morn- 
ing light. A not very fine trait in the 
character of Columbus is revealed by his 
assertion at a later time that he had seen 
a light moving along the shore at ten 
o'clock on the previous evening, and 
therefore had the first claim to the reward. 
And he actually had the money paid to 
him. If we consider the probable dis- 
tance of the ship from land at ten o’clock 
in the evening, and if we remember that 
the island was a flat coral island, it will 
be obvious that, owing to the rotundity of 
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the earth, it would have been impossible 
to see even the tree-tops on the island. A 
light on the shore would certainly have 
been invisible. At the best, Columbus 
made a mistake. 

The joyful news was communicated to 
the two ships in the rear by the firing of 
acannon on the Pinta. They were only 
two leagues (leguas) from land,and as soon 
as the sun rose a small green island (una 
isleta) was to be seen. ‘‘This island,” 
writes Las Casas, ‘‘is fifteen leguas long, 
quite flat, without a single hill; like all 
the Lucaya Islands, it resembles a garden 
full of fresh green shrubs. It was called 
Guanahani, the last syllable pronounced 
long and accented. In the middle was a 


lagoon of good sweet drinking-water. It 
was thickly populated with Lucayos (so 
the inhabitants of the little islands are 
inhabitants of cayos, or isl- 


called), 7. e., 
ands.” 

This, then, was the first American coun- 
try on which the Admiral set foot. On 
the morning of October 12, 1492, he sol- 
emnly took possession of the island, and 
christened it San Salvador. There can 
be no doubt that it was one of the Lucayas, 
or Bahamas; but which of them? On this 
point a hot dispute has arisen among 
the learned, and when one examines and 
arranges all the hypotheses, one is aston- 
ished to find that no less than five islands 
are put forward all claiming to have 
borne the name Guanahani. 

If we go through the group of the Ba- 
hamas from north to south, we find the 
following islands suggested: Cat Island, 
or Guanima, Watling Island, Samana, 
Mariguana, and Turk’s Island. Alexan- 
der von Humboldt and Washington Ir- 
ving are in favor of Cat Island; the ex- 
cellent Spanish historian Mufioz and the 
Englishman Captain Becher, of Watling 
Island; the two Americans Fox and H. 
Harrisse, of Samana; the Portuguese writ- 
er Varnhagen, of Mariguana; and, lastly, 
Turk’s Island receives the support of 
the admirable Spanish historian Navar- 
rete, to whom we owe an excellent col- 
lection of old records concerning Colum- 
bus and the early history of the New 
World. Thus every one of these five 
theories is supported by a writer of dis- 
tinction, who has collected all the trust- 
worthy evidence in favor of his opinion. 
With the description by Las Casas quoted 
above, no island agrees so well as Watling 
Island, and the name San Salvador is gen- 
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erally printed by it on our maps. An ad- 
ditional reason in its favor is supplied by 
the following notice, taken from an old 
description of the Spanish colonies, un- 
fortunately not dated: ‘‘Guanani, a little 
islet near Guanima, the first land in India 
that Columbus discovered, and to which 
he gave the name San Salvador.” (Gua- 
nani una islet. pequefia junto 4 Guani- 
ma, la primere tierra de los Indias que 
descubrio Colon, & quien pusso por nom- 
bre San Salvador.—Coleccion de doc. 
ined. por 1. descubr. xv., p. 431.) But still 
we cannot be certain that we are right. 
Starting from the Bahamas, and sail- 
ing in a southwesterly direction, Colum- 
bus on October 28th reached Cuba, the 
pearl of the Antilles, whose beauty charm- 
ed him. The wonderful tropical scenery 
inspired him to write many a brilliant 
description. It is still a disputed ques- 
tion which port in this island he first 
touched at. Columbus took Cuba to be 
the mainland of eastern Asia, and as at 
that time all countries washed by the 
Indian Ocean from Madagascar and Ha- 
besh right round to China were con- 
sidered parts of India—the country be- 
ing merely divided into Greater, Mid- 
dle, and Lesser India, and into Hither 
and Further India—it was natural enough 
that from the very first day of his discov- 
eries, from October 12th, Columbus called 
the naked inhabitantsof the islands Indios. 
Hence we get our name “‘ Indians ” for the 
aborigines of America. Hence-through- 
out the voyage to the west all the coun- 
tries are called West India. According 
to Toseanelli’s map, Columbus must now 
have passed Zipangu. On Behaim’s globe 
the following words are written on this 
part of the sea: ‘‘ Here are found many 
marvels, sirens and other fishes.” He 
naturally looked out for these marvels as 
carefully as for Antilia and Zipangu, and 
as he did not find them, he writes in his 
diary that he has not yet found any 
sirens. On the 14th of November he 
thought he saw before him the innumer- 
able islands which on his map extended 
along the coast of eastern Asia. These 
remarks of his show how great a value 
Toscanelli’s map possessed in his eyes, and 
how blindly he followed it. The natural 
result was that he never suspected that 
he was in quite a different region from 
that represented on his map. Instead of 
the crowded markets and rich fleets which 
he had expected,Columbus found a naked, 





untutored people. There was scarcely a 
boat on the shore; nothing that deserved 
the name of a town. He heard a lan- 
guage of which his learned interpreter, 
who understood Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
something of Arabic, could not make out 
a single word. Columbus turned east- 
ward again, discovered Haiti, and on De- 
cember 24th lost his ship, which was 
wrecked on the coast of thatisland. With 
the two remaining he started homewards. 
After weathering a dangerous storm he 
reached Portugal, whence he proceeded 
to Spain. 

The news of the success of the voyage 
spread like wildfire. It was generally 
assumed that Columbus had reached Asia. 
He was at this time looked upon with the 
highest favor, and it may even be said 
that for a short time he was popular. This 
is perhaps the proper place to give a slight 
sketch of the personal appearance of the 
discoverer as his contemporaries have pic- 
tured him. We must rest satisfied with 
words, as, unfortunately, no authentic pic- 
ture exists. It is true that a number of 
portraits, differing widely from one an- 
other, have been circulated, and have been 
declared to be genuine; but we cannot 
regard any of them as authentic, and that 
for a very simple reason: at the end of 
the fifteenth century there were no por- 
trait- painters in Spain. As we do not 
even possess a genuine portrait of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, we certainly cannot 
expect to find one of Columbus, who for 
a much shorter time attracted the atten- 
tion of the world. Moreover, among the 
writers of the early part of the sixteenth 
century there is no trace of the existence 
of an authentic picture. According to 
the description of his contemporaries, 
Columbus was tall; his face was rather 
long, his complexion ruddy, and his skin 
freckled; he had bright gray eyes and a 
Roman nose. 

While his enthusiastic delight at the 
success of his voyage was still fresh, he 
wrote from the Azores to Luis de Santan- 
gel, and from Lisbon to Rafael Sanchez. 
The world was looking eagerly for news 
of the expedition, and these letters brought 
the first intimation of the discovery of a 
new continent. They were printed in 
Latin and also in German, both at Rome 
and Ulm, and published in the form of 
a newspaper —a word which was then 
used for the first time. The whole of 
Christendom, thinks the delighted mari- 
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ner, must rejoice with Spain at the ter- 
mination of the voyage and the discov- 
ery of the sea route to India. Pro- 
eessions must be organized and sacred 
festivals celebrated ; the churches must be 
adorned with green boughs; loud songs 
of joy shall re-echo through heaven and 
earth. He had, indeed, discovered beau- 
tiful islands of great size, and they seemed 
to him, through his exaggerated estimate 
of the length of the voyage, greater than 
they really were. He thought, for in- 
stance, that Haiti was bigger than Spain. 
And he had brought home gold nuggets 
and other marvellous things; but India 
itself, the land of wonders, described in 
the writings of the ancients and the re- 
ports of later travellers, he had not seen; 
the lands where the spices grow, the rich 
markets of the East, he had not reached. 
Men of learning of the more cautious 
kind reserved their opinion, and put off 
the day of rejoicing. Peter Martyr, ina 
letter of October 1, 1493, writes that Co- 
lumbus claims to have reached the Ind- 
ian islands east of Asia. He does not 


wish absolutely to deny the truth of this 
statement, but considering the size of the 


circumference of the earth, he thinks that 
one should adopt a different opinion. 
But it was a very promising beginning, 
and it was obviously desirable that these 
discoveries should be followed up. Soa 
stately fleet of seventeen ships was soon 
collected, and manned with 1200 armed 
men. Nobles and priests, civilians and 
soldiers, took part together with the pea- 
santry in this first attempt to colonize the 
‘* Newfound Islands.”” Columbus was not 
content with the title of ‘‘ Admiral of the 
Ocean.” He wished also to be made Vice- 
roy of India. He took a somewhat more 
southerly direction, arrived, after a pros- 
perous voyage of twenty days, at the Less- 
er Antilles, Marigalante, Guadeloupe, etc., 
reached Porto Rico on November 15, 1493, 
and Haiti on November 22d. The Span- 
iards who, to the number of thirty-seven 
to forty, had been left behind in the wood- 
en fort at Navidad (Nativity) in Haiti on 
the first voyage, had either been killed or 
had died a natural death. The fort itself 
was burnt down. This was not encour- 
aging for the new colonists. The position 
of Navidad was unhealthy. Another site 
was found; but once again a mistake was 
made. The new fort and town, Isabella, 
were soon abandoned. A few ruins may 
still be seen hidden in a wood. 
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Leaving his brother Diego as Governor, 
Columbus proceeded with three ships in 
a southwesterly direction to continue his 
explorations, and in May, 1494, came on 
the island of Jamaica, whence he crossed 
to Cuba. The dangerous and confusing 
mass of green islands, rocks, and reefs on 
the south side of this the greatest of the 
Antilles he took to be the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago, which, according to Polo's ac- 
count, included more than seven thou- 
sand islands. The audacious plagiarist 
who, under the name of John Mande- 
ville, deceived and delighted the Western 
world (for he was widely read) with the 
story of his journey in the far East, also 
knew of these strange groups of islands. 
They were supposed to number 7459. Co- 
lumbus had his book on board. He there- 
fore received constant support in his be 
lief that he was on Asiatic ground. Prob- 
ably Toscanelli had given this island-set 
sea on his map, just as we find it on Be- 
haim’s globe. And when by the island 
of Pinos he saw the coast of Cuba stretch- 
ing southwards, he was entirely convinced 
that the continent of Asia lay before his 
eyes. According to his reckoning he was 
only thirty meridians (one-twelfth the cir- 
cumference of the earth) from the Golden 
Chersonesus, 7. e., the peninsula of Ma- 
lacea. The bad condition of his ships 
forced him to turn back, but before he did 
so he made all his men swear a solemn 
oath that they believed Cuba to be the 
continent of Asia. Did Columbus think 
that he thus obtained the strongest proof 
in favor of his opinion? He turned back, 
and with difficulty reached the little isl- 
and of Mona, between Haiti and Porto 
Rico, where his health broke down, and 
he had to give up the idea of exploring 
further. The mental agitation and the 
excessive exertion to which he had been 
subjected for many weeks overpowered 
him. The four Greater Antilles and some 
of the Lesser Antilles and the Bahamas 
had now been discovered, and this splen- 
did domain extended over a space of twen- 
ty-five meridians. The further west the 
travellers sailed, the larger the lands they 
found. At Haiti Columbus recovered, 
but not sufficiently to undertake fresh ex- 
peditions. Also difficulties had already 
arisen among the Spaniards in the colo- 
nies. Fortunately the Admiral’s brother, 
Bartolomeo, who had also been raised to 
the nobility in Spain, appeared with three 
ships to help Columbus. To him Colum- 
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bus was able to intrust the colonies when, 
in the spring of 1496, he returned to Spain, 
taking back with him 200 of the emigrants. 
They had been bitterly disappointed in 
their expectations, and now proved a bur- 
den to the new community, and, besides, 
they added strength to the dissatisfied par- 
ty, which is never wanting in such under- 
takings. The gold found in the moun- 
tains of Haiti served to support the asser- 
tion that they had found the golden land 
of Ophir, to which in the gray ages of the 
past King Hiram of Tyre and Solomon 
the wise had sent forth their ships. It is 
a wonderful mixture —John Mandeville 
the liar and Solomon the wise on the same 
page! 

The third expedition, for which Colum- 
bus was urgent, was delayed by various 
events affecting the royal family, and 
especially by the death of the Crown- 
Prince, Don Juan. He started with six 
ships from the mouth of the Guadalquivir 
on May 30,1498. He sent on three ships 
straight to the colony at Haiti, while with 
the other three he steered nearer the equa- 
tor than before, for, according to the be- 
lief of the time, it was only in the tropics, 
where the natives were black, that the 
most valuable products, pearls, precious 
stones, gold, and spices, were to be found; 
the further from the equator, the lighter 
the color of the skin, and the less valuable 
the products. So he steered this time past 
the Canaries to the Cape Verde Islands, 
and thence across the open sea, and on 
July 31, 1498, arrived at Trinidad, the 
most southerly of the Lesser Antilles, 
from which he reached the American con- 
tinent at the mouth of the Orinoco. 

In the course of his description of the 
newly discovered lands there is a hint 
which, if Columbus had followed it up, 
might have led him to the truth. He 
writes: ‘‘Suppose that the above-men- 
tioned river [the Orinoco] rose not in 
the earthly paradise, but in some great 
country to the south, the learned world 
would be astonished to find that there is 
another continent of which up till now 
nothing has been known.” Had Colum- 
bus astonished the world with this theory, 
eleven years later that quarter of the 
globe would have received the name not 
of Amerigo Vespucci, but of the man 
who really discovered it. But when he 
found himself face to face with new facts 
and could not appeal to authority, he 
dared not do justice to his facts. 





He had scarcely reached the north 
coast of South America when he was 
compelled by want of provisions, anxiety 
about his colonies, and the critical condi- 
tion of his vessels to steer due north for 
Haiti. We need not here relate how he 
found nothing but discord and confusion, 
how he tried by wrong methods to restore 
order, and how he showed in this diffi- 
cult position that he was no match for a 
troop of insolent soldiers, and not a born 
ruler of men. His evil days were come. 
In consequence of the many complaints 
and the numerous unfavorable reports 
received from the New World, a Govern- 
or, Francisco de Bobadilla, was sent out 
from Spain, armed by the crown with ab- 
solute power. He arrived at Haiti in 
August, 1500, and began to exercise his 
authority in very arbitrary fashion. He 
sent both the Viceroy and his brother 
Diego back to Europe in chains. In so 
doing he undoubtedly went further than 
was intended. As soon as the King and 
Queen heard of it, they hastened to open- 
ly disavow such an act. Columbus was 
treated with becoming respect, and 2000 
ducats were at once sent to him that he 
might travel in due state, and make his 
appearance at court. The story of his 
coming to court was improved in later 
times by a romantic addition; it was said 
that, in true theatrical fashion, he appear- 
ed in chains on the steps of the throne. 
But it is not difficult to believe the state- 
ment that speech failed him at the au- 
dience, when he thought of the insult 
done him. The King and Queen tried in 
various ways to honor and to compensate 
the poor broken man who had contributed 
so much to their glory; but on one point, 
in spite of all the pressure put upon them, 
they remained firm—Columbus did not 
receive again the rank of Viceroy. Boba- 
dilla, who had not proved an impartial 
ruler, was soon replaced by Ovando. This 
was a satisfaction to Columbus, and he 
also had the pleasure of knowing that, as 
the colonies settled down, more emigrants 
again ventured to trust themselves to the 
sea, and go to seek their fortunes in San 
Domingo, as the new capital of Haiti was 
called. In February, 1502, thirty ships 
carried 2500 emigrants across the water. 

About the time that Columbus saw his 
own reputation fading away in the New 
World, Vasco da Gama returned home 
safely from his first voyage to India 
properly so called (September, 1499). 
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This gave Columbus a new impulse. As 
he could not get back the governorship, 
he offered himself for a voyage which 
might take him to this Portuguese India. 
In the mean time great tracts of the 
South American continent had been made 
known by his former companions Vi- 
cente Yafiez Pinzon and Hojeda, and by 
Vespucci. This gave a definite direction 
to the Admiral’s plans. With four ves- 
sels (fifty to seventy tons) and 150 men 
he started from Cadiz on May 9, 1502, for 
his last voyage. His brother Bartolomeo 
went with him. ‘‘I journey in the name 
of the Holy Trinity, and I hope for vic- 
tory,” he wrote at the beginning of the 
voyage to Father Gorricio at Seville. He 
steered the old course, straight for San 
Domingo, wishing to show himself to 
his colony as Admiral of a fleet; but, to 
his sorrow, Ovando forbade his landing. 
He foresaw and escaped from a storm in 
which, in spite of his warnings, a por- 
tion of the homeward-bound Spanish 
fleet, with his enemy Bobadilla on board, 
went down. He left Haiti on July 14th, 
and sailed past Cuba to Yucatan, where, 
for the first time, he met a civilized 
American people, the Mayas. He ima- 
gined that he would find a channel pene- 
trating the continent further south. He 
therefore made his way very laboriously 
against wind and current along the coast 
of Central America. The Honduras coast 
took him in an easterly direction till he 
reached Cape Gracias-4-Dios. It was not 
till he got beyond this promontory that 
the sea, agitated by a suceession of trop- 
ical thunder- storms, became somewhat 
calmer; hence the name, in which he 
expressed his gratitude for deliverance, 
Cape Thank God. The vessels had suf- 
fered seriously, and the voyage of discov- 
ery could only be continued with diffi- 
culty. In the neighborhood of the present 
‘“Greytown” the men had a long rest, 
the ships were repaired, and the store of 
provisions replenished. The report of the 
Indians that gold was found in abundance 
in the region to the southeast induced the 
discoverer on October 5th to go further, 
and soon, to his great delight, he saw the 
first specimen of fine gold, which an Ind- 
ian was wearing like a medal on his 
breast. This was in the Cerabaro (Ca- 
rambaru) district. ‘‘ Here I obtained in- 
formation,” Columbus writes, ‘‘ about the 
gold mines in the province Ciamba, which 
I was seeking. Two Indians carried me 
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to Carambaru, where the people were 
going about naked, with gold mirrors 
round their necks.” This remark is 
worthy of notice for two reasons. In 
the first place, Columbus was seeking 
Ciamba, and believed himself to be in 
the neighborhood. Ciamba may be seen 
on Toscanelli’s map. Marco tells us of 
a kingdom of this name in Further India. 
Columbus, then, clung to the end of his 
voyages to the idea that he was on the 
coast of Asia, and in this belief he died. 
But for the little anachronism, we might 
say that during his lifetime Columbus 
would have vigorously protested against 
being called the discoverer of America. 
The words quoted from Columbus's letter 
are also important for another reason. 
The question has in recent times beer 
asked—it is a very unprofitable question 
—whether on his third and fourth voyages 
Columbus really set foot on the continent 
of America. There can, of course, be no 
question about the first two voyages: he 
did not even get within sight of the coast. 
But here we have a perfectly definite 
statement: ‘‘Two Indians carried me to 
Carambaru.” He went on to the south- 
ern limits of the present state of Costa 
Rica, and there, in the island-studded Bay 
of Chiriqui, he heard the first tidings of 
the great ocean. The account was indis- 
tinct enough, but it confirmed him in 
his opinion that he had reached: the 
Golden Chersonesus, and that the sea on 
the western side must be (in modern 
phrase) the Bay of Bengal. He was seek- 
ing for a channel by which he might 
make his way into this sea. The coast 
abounds in gold. It received the name 
of Veragua after the Indian tribe who 
dwelt there. The name is interesting 
because it was borne by the descendants 
of Columbus, the Dukes of Veragua. In 
this case again Columbus did not see the 
consequences of his geographical error. 
If, as he believed, he was, at the most, ten 
days’ journey from the mouth of the Gan- 
ges; if, as all his authorities agreed, he 
was on the Golden Chersonesus, half-way 
around the globe—then the earth could 
not possibly have so large a circumfer- 
ence as up to that time had been sup- 
posed. He had already sailed half round 
it, and the direct voyage eould be made 
from Spain in four or five weeks. But 
he did not hesitate to complete the geo- 
graphical structure which his imagina- 
tion had raised. From Jamaica he writes 
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to the King and Queen, ‘The earth is 
not so large as is generally supposed.” 
Amid frightful tropical thunder-storms 
Columbus worked his way east along the 
Isthmus of Panama. The worm-eaten 
ships hardly kept above water, and he 
was continually obliged to run inshore to 
save them. At last he was driven back 
to Veragua. One ship after another was 
lost or had to be given up. Several at- 
tempts at establishing a position on the 
coast of Veragua were frustrated by the 
stubborn resistance of the Indians. The 
first ship was lost in April, 1503, on the 
coast of Veragua, when Columbus was 
starting for the second time in an easter- 
ly direction. The second he had to leave 
at Porto Bello. With the only two re- 
maining to him he endeavored to make 
his way from the Gulf of Darien to Ja- 
maica, but he was driven out of his course, 
and reached, first, the Little Cayman Isl- 
and south of Cuba. Hence he hoped to sail 
straight home; but he was overtaken by 
bad weather, in which one ship lost three 
anchors. He was obliged to steer for Ja- 
maica. The water rose higher and high- 
er in the hold, and the only possibility of 
saving the lives of his men lay in run- 
ning the shipsashore. This was on June 
25, 1503, in the Bay of Santa Gloria, now 
called, after the discoverer, Cristobal’s 
Bay. The ships sank and were lost, and 
their timbers served for the construction 
of forts against unexpected attacks of the 
Indians. Thus ended in signal catastro- 
phe the glorious work of the great travel- 
ler. The discoverer of the New World 
was left a helpless shipwrecked man, with 
the remnant of his crew, on the shore of 
a savage island. Fortunately it was not 
very far from his settlement at San Do- 
mingo. A message must be sent over, 
asking that the Admiral and his people 
might be rescued. The perilous mission 
was undertaken by the faithful Diego 
Mendez, and on the second attempt suc- 
cessfully carried out in two canoes spe- 
cially equipped for the sea-voyage. 
Ovando suspected that the whole sto- 
ry of Columbus’s shipwreck was invented 
to give him an opportunity for visiting 
Haiti and taking up quarters there, and 
he let months pass before he sent the 
necessary help. It was not till September 
12, 1504, that Columbus began his last 
journey home, on another man’s ship, 
his whole squadron gone. III, wretched, 
bent in body, and broken in spirit, he 


trod once more the soil of Spain. Noone 
troubled himself any longer about him; 
his arrival passed almost unnoticed. 
Peter Martyr, who ten years before had 
boasted of his friendship, does not speak 
of the last voyages of the Italian in his 
letters. His chief patron, Queen Isabella, 
died soon after he landed (November 26, 
1504), and he had now no influential 
friends at court. King Ferdinand had 
never taken a warm interest in his travels. 
It cannot, indeed, be said without gross 
exaggeration that the Admiral lived in 
actual poverty,or that he lacked the neces- 
saries of life. But in Spain he altogether 
outlived his reputation, and he felt unut- 
terably desolate. When, on May 21, 1506, 
he died at Valladolid, the occurrence at- 
tracted no notice in the little town. The 
chronicle of the town which covers this 
period,and which carefully records every 
trifle which served to swell the gossip of 
the place, does not give a syllable to the 
death of the discoverer of the New World. 

Well for him that he did not live long 
enough to hear of the grossest insult 
which was offered to his name. A year 
after his death the New World was named, 
not after the bold seaman Don Cristobal 
Colon, but after the Florentine merchant 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

But enough! We began with a quota- 
tion from Goethe; we may fitly end with 
one. It has been proved in recent times 
that Columbus was not of noble birth; 
that he did not study in Pavia; that he 
was not a sailor from his boyhood. We 
may feel convinced that he did not origi- 
nate the plan of his voyage; that he was 
throughout the victim of erroneous cos- 
mographical theories. It may be granted 
that his mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge was weak, and his nautical per- 
formances not remarkable. But still this 
remains to him: the resolution to do the 
deed ; the invincible courage which made 
him persevere through years of scorn and 
insult, which made him devote his life to 
the idea. His deed makes him immortal. 
In Goethe’s play Faust is pondering over 
the translation of the first verse of St. 
John’s Gospel. He finds the rendering 
‘Tn the beginning was the Word ” unsat- 
isfactory; one after the other he tries 
‘In the beginning was the Thought, the 
Power”; and at last finds the solution, 
‘‘In the beginning was the Deed.” By 
this deed of his, Columbus gave us the 
New World. 
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N the comprehensive list of American 
artists which in 1867 was supposed to 
include all worthy workers in that wide 
field, there is the name of one profession- 
al illustrator, and of one only. 


It need not be inferred from 
this fact that there was only 
one professional illustrator, or 
that some of the artists enu- 
merated were not also illustra- 
tors. But the art of illustrating was 
held in this country much as the sil- 
versmith’s or the wood-carver’s art is 
still held—only exceptional ability and 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 509.—70 
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marked popular success were sufficient to 
bring a craftsman into the category of 
‘‘serious artists.” And so, in a list of 
over a hundred and fifty names, which 
certainly does not err on the side of nar- 
row exclusiveness, we find the name of 
but one man who made illustration the 
business of his life. And we have no 
doubt that many of his colleagues won- 
dered why Mr. F. O. C. Darley wasted his 
fine talent on so trivial and unworthy a 
task as the making of pictures for story- 
books. 

This point of view seems strange to us. 
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A GAME OF CHECKERS. 


It reminds us of Gandish and the glorious 
hantique, of ‘* Boadishia,” and ‘‘ Beauty, 
Valor, Commerce, and Liberty condoling 
with Britannia on the death of Admiral 
Viscount Nelson.” But we must remem- 
ber that it is characteristic of the art of a 
young country to take itself too seriously, 
and to think that a great picture cannot 
be painted without a subject at least as 
large as a voleano or the court of King 
Solomon. And, after all, there was some- 
thing earnest and honest about this gran- 
diose spirit, even if it was neither catholic 
nor expansive. 

3ut it made many bad painters out of 
men who might have been good illustra- 
tors, and it made the art of illustration 
an impossibility in this country so long 
as its unfriendly influence lasted. 

That influence ended with the civil 
war. Times became “flush”; Americans 
saw more of European art than they had 
ever seen before ; and, on the other hand, 
a quickened spirit of nationalism led to a 





demand for and a supply of American- 
made books. 

This is not the place to tell how the art 
of illustration has grown in this country 
since the days of ‘67 or ’68, when Mr. J. 
W. Ehninger’s illustrations to an Arthu- 
rian legend were reproduced by photog- 
raphy, because they were considered too 
delicate to intrust to the engraver’s burin. 
It would be curious reading to tell of the 
brave, half-empirical efforts of the earlier 
engravers, from Anthony and Linton to 
the late Mr. Juengling, to better their 
craft as a reproductive art, and of the 
struggle between true wood -engraving 
and the newly invented reproductive pro- 
cesses —a struggle in which both sides 
gained strength, in the end consenting to 
a fair division of a much larger field than 
they had dreamed of fighting for at the 
outset. I have said as much as this only 
to show how poor a forecast John Frost, 
LL.D., would have thought it, had he been 
told, on the 19th of January, 1851, that his 
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new-born son, Arthur Burdett Frost, was 
to win fame and fortune as a maker of 
pictures for books. 

In 1874 there was published in Phila- 
delphia a book of humorous sketches by 
a writer whose talent had greater possi- 
bilities than he ever gave it credit for. 
In the preface to Out of the Hurly-Burly, 
by ‘*‘ Max Adeler,” the author, Mr. Charles 
Heber Clarke, said: ‘‘If this little venture 
shall achieve popularity, I must attribute 
the fact largely to the admirable pictures 
with which it has been adorned by the 
artists whose names appear upon the 
title-page....I wish to direct attention 
especially to the humorows pictures of 
Mr. Arthur B. Frost. This artist makes 


to give promise of a prosperous career for 
the artist.” 

It is hard to see in those coarse wood- 
cuts, that look as if they were carved with 
a penknife, the touch of Mr. Frost's firm 
and facile hand. Those who know his 
work to-day must find it difficult to realize 
that these rough productions represented 
a positive superiority to the efforts of oth- 
er young men of his day and generation; 
yet they did, and the fact was immediate- 
ly recognized. But, as we look at those 
cuts to-day, it seems as if that engraver 
could have killed any genius that ever 
lived. 

That Mr. Frost ever thought of appear- 
ing before the world as an illustrator is 

















SOME STUDIES OF A GENTLEMAN PUTTING DOWN A CARPET. 


his first appearance before the public in 
these pages. These are the only draw- 
ings upon wood that he has ever executed, 
and they are so nicely illustrative of the 
text, they display so much originality and 
versatility, and they have such genial hu- 
mor, with so little extravagance and ex- 
aggeration, that they seem to me surely 


wholly due to the judgment, foresight, 
and firmness of the late Mr. William J. 
Clarke, a brother of the humorist. This 
gentleman may be called a patron of art 
without violating etymology or good taste, 
for he took a fatherly interest in every 
young man of talent and ambition. He 
was a faithful friend to Mr. Frost from the 
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time of the young 
man’s earliest strug- 
gles, and it was he 
who insisted that Mr. 
Frost should under- 
take the work of il- 
lustrating Out of the 
Hurly-Burly. Mr. 
Frost was a lithogra- 
pher at the time—a 
bad one, he tells us— 
and we may believe 
that a man who saw nature as he saw it 
would hardly be able to put much heart 
into the dull mechanic toil of commercial 
lithography.. He certainly felt a deep 
distrust of his powers as an illustrator. 
He thought he could not do the work, and 
he would not have done it had not Mr. 
Clarke come in with a subjunctive imper- 
ative and declared that he 
should. He did it, and 
within a year he was 
working on the New York 
Graphic. In 1876 he en- 
tered the studio of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, and 
drew side by side with 
Mr. Abbey, Mr. Alexander, 
and Mr. Reinhart—surely 
a remarkable quartette in 
the silent art. 

Then and there began a career of per- 
sistent toil and steady growth. Mr. Frost 
made himself the first of ‘‘comic artists,” 
to use a vile term for want of a better.* 
This position was most readily accorded 
him by his brother comedians of the pen- 
cil, who long ago learned to consider him 





‘easily the king-pin of the whole lot of 
us,” as one of the ablest of them put it. 
Then came the graver work by which he 
is best known to-day. 

An artist would probably speak of the 
honesty of Mr. Frost’s art as its principal 
characteristic. Thorough draughtsman- 
ship is the foundation of his success. He 
is never obliged to resort to trick or de- 
vice, or to employ meretricious effects. 
He never has to ** puzzle” bad or doubt- 
fuldrawing. He is never in the position 
of the painter of beclouded battle-pieces 
to whom a cruel friend said, ‘‘ Great 
heavens, Pulner, what will become of 





you when smokeless powder 
comes into general use ?” 
But it seems to me that its 
catholicity is the highest at- 
tribute of his art. The artis- 
tic tendency of the day is 
strongly toward specialism. 
An artist too often achieves fame because 
he paints snow well, or veined marble, or 
because he has brought out the unsus- 
pected possibilities of the textural treat- 


* IT eall this a vile term, and the worst of it is 
that it ealls for definition. The *‘ comic artist,” as 
I take it, is the artist who draws what are known 
in the profession as ‘‘ comics,” pure 
and simple—pictures that are true 
to nature and funny at the same 
time. There are few who devote 
themselves to this line of work, 
though there are many whose draw- 
ing involves the element of humor. 
Not to be too intimately invidious, 
let me illustrate from a few Euro- 
pean examples. Tenniel is a car- 
toonist in Punch; in his illustra- 
tions to Alice in Wonderland he is a 
master of the grotesque. To this 
latter class of grotesque artists be- 
long Busch, Oberlander, Harry Fur- 
ness, Linley Sambourne, Sullivan, 
and many others. Harburger is a 
character artist. Du Maurier and 
Schlittgen are social satirists; as is 
Mars, in his peculiar way. Of the 
men who draw things as they are, 
and who are humorous in their 
drawing, Keene, who foilows in the 
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footsteps of Leech, is perhaps the 
best known. 
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‘*DURN THEM HENS!” 


ment of sole-leather. How frequently 
does the haunter of studios hear the pit- 
iful apology for a meaningless back- 
ground, ‘‘I’m no landscape- painter, of 
course you know”! How frequently does 
the landscape- painter who has tried to 
help out his picture—‘‘ just for the com- 
position, you see”—with an ill-drawn 
figure or two, plead feebly, ‘1 don’t go 
in for figures, you know ™! 

Once, when I was a boy, I sat in the 
studio of a kindly old painter, who had 


his specialty. 


He had painted his picture, 
or what he regarded as his picture, and he 
was filling his canvas up with a perfune- 


tory landscape. I looked on with interest. 

‘“What sort of tree is that, sir?” I 
asked at length, in all simplicity and sin- 
cerity. 

The old gentleman turned around with 
wide-open, astonished eyes. . ‘‘ What sort 
of tree?” he repeated. ‘‘ Why, J don’t 
know. Any sort of tree—er—-er—just a 
tree !” 
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Mr. Frost’s world 
is not thus one- 
sided. It is not 
only that he draws 
all that he has to 

all >a draw correctly and 
, effectively. He 
draws all the ele- 
ments that compose his picture with the 
same interest and sympathy. His at- 
tention to the figure does not dim his 
clear sight to the ground on which it 
stands; to the significance and character 
of its surroundings. This broad sympa- 
thy with all visible things is to be seen 
in every drawing—the most ambitious or 
the most modest. When Mr. Frost draws 
a trapper in the woods of Maine or Cana- 
da, his artistic interest does not cease with 
the portrayal of the sturdy solitary. Be- 
hind that fine figure he shows us the 
woods that make him what he is, and he 
conveys to us a clear suggestion of the 
sadness with which their des- 
olation clouds the spirit, and mx a es 
of the mysterious thrall of of 
unspeakable, incomprehensi- 
ble delight that at the same time holds us 
heart and soul communicants in the great 
secret of the wilderness. 

This seems a simple thing to pick out 
as the best and most vital characteristic 
of an artist’s work; and it is a simple 
thing—as simple a thing as planning a 
pyramid, or writing ‘‘ Che faro senza Eu- 
rydice?’ But look around you, and see 
how few men among those who create for 
us in the arts have this same simple accord 
with the world which they make it their 
business to describe, to depict, to repro- 
duce, and to interpret. There is no more 
distinctive mark of the art of our day 
than the tendency of our artists toward 
the judicious elimination from their work 
of all the things that they cannot do, and 
toward the concentration of all their pow- 
ers upon the things they can do. There 
is an engaging modesty implied in this 
tendency, and it is certainly better to do 
one thing well than a dozen things indif- 
ferently ; and yet, if you carry out the idea 
involved to its logical conclusion, you 
must introduce into art the system that 
has been introduced with deplorable re- 
sults into artisanship, and make the col- 
laboration of specialists the one way of 
producing a work that is good all around. 
It is a system that has given us much 
trouble with chairs and tables, and has 





played the deuce with the dignity and 
self-respect of ‘‘Jabor”; and it is a system 
which has led to an over-dependence upon 
glue in the wood-worker’s handicraft, and 
might suggest some correlative iniquity— 
perhaps in the photographic line —to the 
graphic artist. 

We have not yet reached the point of 
artistic collaboration; but we have got far 
enough toward it to feel an especial grat- 
itude for the work of a man who looks 
upon all he sees with a kindly and catho- 
lic friendliness; who marks out no limi- 
tations for his art; who can be as friendly 
with a mountain as with aman; to whom 
nothing is alien, nothing unsympathetic 
or uninteresting, nothing unworthy of 
thoughtful and affectionate study. 

It is this way of viewing his world 
that gives Mr, Frost’s pictures the charm 

of a convincing naturalness, 

“+h You will find this charm in 
IF oe all his work—even in his 
slightest ‘‘comic.’’ Indeed, 

it is most effective, in a certain sense, be- 
cause it is least expected, in these lighter 
productions, Take, for instance, a certain 
little picture of a gentleman “ gardening 
for pleasure.” His setting is hardly more 
than indicated, but a hot day was nevy- 
er more unmistakably hinted. The air 
is hot. The flat landscape is hot. Ina 
few lines, that look careless and un- 
studied, the artist has made atmosphere 
and scenery add ‘‘ artistic verisimilitude” 
to a figure which tells its story in a way 
that would have more than satisfied any 
less conscientious humorist. Or look at 
his incomparable cat—the cat who has 
swallowed the rat poison by mistake. I 





am afraid that most ‘‘comic artists” 
would have put that cat in a tenement- 
house, for the sake of the incidental low 
comedy to be derived from the accessories. 
But Mr. Frost draws just enough of that 
hapless cat's home to tell you that she 
lived in a household of comfortable re- 
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spectability, and, by a delicate suggestion 


of contrast, accentuates her unconven- 
tional and desperate acrobatics. You can 
be sure that some dear old maiden lady, 
in a spotless white cap, watched that cat 
with horror and alarm, and with a dim 
idea that the decent proprieties of life 
were outraged by an unreserved exhibi- 
tion of stomachie discomfort. 

This is not the usual method of the 
men who portray the laughable side of 
life. They draw their embodied jest, and 
put behind it a background composed on 
the principle upon which the dear old 
gentleman I have spoken of constructed 
his tree. And it must not be supposed 
that Mr. Frost’s backgrounds are only 
happy thoughts. Ihave seen one modest 
‘‘comic ” redrawn, wholly or in part, five 
several times, to get just the proper effect 
—the effect that made you remember that 
picture as you would have remembered it 
if the thing had really happened; if you 
had stood on the very ground and seen it 
all with your own eyes. 

When I first read Rudder Grange, I 
must confess that I did not quite believe 
it; it was not that the author’s art was at 
fault, but that his inspiration seemed too 
good to be true. But since Mr. Frost il- 
lustrated that ever-delightful book, I am 


sure, in my inmost soul, that there once 
was a singularly blessed family who lived 
in a canal-boat, and were in all other re- 
spects as charming as Mr. Stockton would 
have us believe. 

The most casual observer must take 
note of Mr. Frost’s success in producing 
atmospheric effects that are unmistaka- 
bly and characteristically American, as 
well as of his remarkable insight into the 
American type of face and figure. Those 
who have learned to know and feel the 
charm of this native individuality will be 
glad to learn that Mr. Frost comes fairly 
by his sympathetic understanding of his 
countrymen, and the sky under which 
they live. On both the father’s and the 
mother’s side his ancestry is American 
back to 1633, or thereabouts. His father 
was born in Kennebunk, Maine, in the 
first year of this century. He made Phil- 
adelphia his home in 18380. He married 
Miss Sarah Ann Burdett, of Boston. John 
Frost received his degree of LL.D. from 
Harvard University, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1822. 

His son went into the hard business 
of life at fifteen years of age, in an en- 
graver’semploy. For six months he ran 
errands, and scarcely touched a_ block. 
Then, according to his own account, he 
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was told that he had no talent for draw 
ing, and very little for running errands. 
It was then that he became a lithogra- 
pher. I wonder if his first employer 
ever got one of Mr. Frost's blocks to en- 
grave ¢ 

Mr. Frost has been his own drawing- 
master for the most part; but he attributes 
lis first acquirements in ‘‘ solid drawing” 
to his evening studies in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts under Thomas 
Eakins. For about a year, from 1877 
to 1878, he worked in England, but the 
cloudier heavens had no charm for him, 
and he returned to the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia to work at his art and play 
at farming. ‘“‘My farm,” he has ex- 
plained, *‘ is my steam-yacht.” Any one 
who knows the expensive luxury of am- 
ateur farming will be glad that Mr. Frost 
is not obliged to confine himself to a 
steam-yaclit. 

And here let me perform an act of 
formal courtesy to which I am impelled 
partly by a desire to ingratiate myself 
with a future generation. In the fall 
of 1883 Mr. Frost married. His wife is 
an artist, trained in the German school, 
a daughter of the late Moro Phillips, of 
Philadelphia. In the latter part of 1887 
a son was born to them, and his parents 


BY R. CATON 


FTER Prince Albert 
Victor had left My- 
sore, during his re- 
cent visit to India, 
[ remained in that 
city for about four 
weeks, to paint dur- 
ing that time a life- 
size equestrian pic- 
ture of H. H. the 
Maharajah. He 
had promised that 
I should get some 

tiger-shooting, and we daily expected to 

receive news of a “kill” somewhere in 
the neighborhood. By a ‘‘ kill” is meant 
when a tiger has attacked and carried off 

a cow or any other animal, when the news 

is at once sent off to that effect for the 

sportsmen to come and shoot it. 
My time passed very pleasantly mean- 


have recorded a solemn vow that that 
son shall be an artist. It gives me great 
pleasure to introduce a second Frost to 
the public. 

Of Mr. Frost the man I do not propose 
to speak here, mainly because he and I 
share an old-fashioned idea that the man 
who labors for the public, whether with 
pen or pencil or on the boards, reserves to 
himself the right to shut his own house 
door behind him, and that it is only as 
an artist that the public has any privilege 
of intimacy with him, and this idea we 
share, I am glad to say, with Charles 
Lamb and William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. But if you must know what man- 
ner of man he is, I will ask you to turn 
to his portrait, where Mr. Alexander, tak- 
ing advantage of a subtler and more gen- 
erous art than is at my command, has 
caught the very essence and spirit of his 
sitter’s character and individuality, as Mr. 
Alexander has a way of doing. If you 
will look at that portrait, I think you will 
understand why so few are jealous of Mr. 
Frost who might well envy him, and why 
so many wish him not only the success 
that his art and his industry must always 
insure to him, but all the good and all the 
happiness that life has in store for him 
who makes the best of it. 


TIGER-HUNTING IN MYSORE. 


WOODVILLE. 


while, working during the hottest part of 
the day, with, in the evening, polo or 
drives, and sometimes performances of 
native plays in the Maharajah’s native 
theatre, which is built in the best of West- 
ern style, with very good scenery and 
machinery indeed, varied now and then 
with an interesting nautch. 

The tiger is not such a very great mis- 
fortune to the neighborhood where he 
happens to have fixed his abode. His 
chase gives pleasure, excitement, and ex- 
ercise to the many hard-worked officials, 
whose lives would be those of uninter- 
rupted routine were it not for this recrea- 
tion. It is also of great assistance to the 
district officials, as it makes them much 
better acquainted with the people under 
their charge, and they get to know out-of- 
the-way places which, but for this sport, 
they would never have visited. 


TIGER-HUNTING IN MYSORE 


ON THE WAY TO THE TIGER-NETTING. 


The tiger is a very necessary evil in 
India, and were it not for him, deer and 
wild-boar would increase to such num- 
bers that the cultivation of the land 
would become an immense hardship, and 
almost an impossibility; he keeps them 
within bounds, and relieves the ryots 
from watching their fields by night in the 
unhealthy localities. 

We are accustomed in England to hear 
constant war preached against this ani- 
mal for its total extermination; but this 
ought only to be in cases of the destruc- 
tive cattle-killer or man-eater, and these 
ought to be got rid of at any cost. The 
villagers are always extremely careful of 
their good cattle, watching them well 
and keeping them grazing on the border 
of fields where they are working, and 
would be very sorry if the tiger were ex- 
terminated; of course they themselves are 
often carried off by man-eaters. But tigers 
of this class are luckily very scarce. 

Tigers are still numerous in the state 
of Mysore. and panthers have often been 
killed in the city itself quite recently. I 


believe that in Mysore the largest tigers 
in India are to be found. Some have 
been killed quite lately by sportsmen 
measuring nearly ten feet six inches from 
the nose to the tip of the tail. There are 
two kept by the Maharajah in the court- 
yard of his cattle-stables that measure 
very little short of that. 

Time was going on and the picture al- 
most completed, so that I quite despaired 
of having any sport. I had an off day 
now and then from my work to chase 
the black buck, of which there are many 
there, and capital sport they give you, too, 
stalking them on the plains. You have 
to go for them with as much if not more 
care than the Scotch red deer, and they 
are equally good venison to eat, too. | 
shot a good many of them, and their 
graceful tapering heads are now adorn- 
ing the walls of my studio. One day I 
shot a hyena, but her hide was not worth 
taking. LIalso bagged a couple of wolves 
in the grounds of the Upper Residency. 

At last news came of a ‘‘ kill” about 
sixteen miles from the city, and the Ma- 
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harajah made at once all arrangements 
for an early start on the next morning. 
He is one of the most liberal-minded na- 
tive noblemen in India, and in every way 
his manners and habits are those of an 
exceptionally well-mannered European. 
This cannot always be said of the native 
gentlemen of India. He was educated 
after the late Maharajah’s death, during 
his minority, by Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.1., his guardian. He is quite Eng- 
lish in all his ways, although Hindoo by 
religion, and an excellent musician, 

At an early hour the next morning we 
met at the palace for an early start. The 
company consisted of H. H. the Mahara- 
jah, G.C.S.1.; Lord Claud Hamilton, 
A.D.C. to her Majesty the Queen; Sur- 
geon-Major Benson; Mr. Meiklejohn, 
Resident Magistrate; Mr. Vinicomb Da- 
vey, Mr. Charrington, Mr. McHutchin, 
and myself. We mounted the Mahara- 
jah’s drag, and with a small escort of H. 
H.’s body-guard, were soon on the road to 
the jungle. 

It was about sixteen miles to the place 
of our destination, and we changed horses 
four times, so that the distance was cov- 
ered in about an hour and a half. How 
pretty and yet how strange to the eyes 
of the European were the dark-skinned 
escorts in their scarlet tunics, with red 
and white pennants fluttering from their 
lances! The Maharajah was dressed in 
the latest of coaching coats, with a crim- 
son and gold turban, driving his four-in- 
hand in the English coach. Truly a mix- 
ture of East and West! We passed the 
race-course on our right, and on the left 
the flat-topped Chamundi Hill, the retreats 
of the European residents during the hot 
weather peeping out amongst the shady 
tops of the trees; past green and watery 
rice fields, villages with their happy-look- 
ing inhabitants standing in the doorways 
of sun-baked clay houses. But the long- 
est road has a turning, and the end of 
ours came very soon, and we came to 
where the jungle—that is, a lighter belt 
of forest that we had to first penetrate— 
joined the road, and here we mounted 
our ponies and rode off to the place of 
the ‘* kill.” Several mounted elephants, 
but I preferred a pony, as on him you 
can go where you want to and stop when 
you like. We passed several small vil- 
lages in the jungle, simply clusters of a 
few huts, and always decorated with little 
green triumphal arches, made of palm 
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branches and colored streamers of calico, 
erected in our honor. The villagers met 
us with joy cries, blowing enormous chol- 
era-horns that nearly deafened us forever 
after. Some of the vegetation was most 
beautiful-—groups of teak, palm-trees, and 
wild vines, intersected with large clumps 
of the feathery bamboo. The road, wind- 
ing over and round small hills, gave us 
views of miles and miles of country cov- 
ered with dense forest. At last we were 
met by a native magistrate of the dis- 
trict, who reported that the tiger was 
surrounded by beaters at the ‘‘ kill,” and 
only waited our pleasure to be killed 
himself. We had to dismount, and a 
walk of half a mile brought us to a small 
clearing, where some eighty natives were 
erecting mechdns, or small platforms, for 
us to shoot from, all chattering like mon- 
keys, and making as much noise as pos- 
sible. The Maharajah and the old hands 
at this business looked disgusted, and the 
native magistrate was secretly cursed by 
all. However, we made a try when the 
stands were ready. These had been erect- 
ed in a line about fifty yards from each 
other, and were so low that we could easi- 
ly swing ourselves to the top of them; 
in fact, only about six feet from the 
ground. They had no screens, and al- 
together were very shaky. After we had 
taken our places, the discharge of an 
old matchlock, the bullet of which we 
heard whizzing in our direction, gave the 
signal that the drive had commenced. A 
most unearthly row was started; yells 
and hootings, blowing of cholera-horns, 
and beating of tomtoms were heard in 
every direction, and we were getting 
really interested and full of excitement 
and expectation. A solitary hare hopped 
past us, but of course was allowed to go 
unmolested. The driving seemed to be 
carried on, though, in a very disjointed 
and unorganized sort of way, and on one 
side the noise ceased altogether, leaving 
that part quite open. It proved after- 
wards that no tiger had been killed or 
hunted in that particular neighborhood 
for some years, and the ryots were utter- 
ly unaccustomed to their work, and num- 
bered not one trained shikarri amongst 
them. The native magistrate who had 
organized the affair had not taken any 
trouble in the matter, or we had been too 
hasty, and ought to have waited a day or 
two for better arrangements to have been 
made. The drivers themselves appearing 
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TIGER-HUNTING 


MYSORE. 


A CHARGE AGAINST THE NETTING. 


showed that our tiger was non est, and 
we had drawn a blank! Empty-handed 
a return had to be made, but hope of suc- 
cess in a few days, when the Maharajah 
would have got his experienced trackers 
at work, kept us in good spirits. We 
passed the ‘‘ kill” on our way back; it 
was a very fat cow, and the tiger had 
dragged her for nearly half a mile into 
very dense jungle. He had partly de- 
voured her already. The villagers said 
he had lain by her the whole morning, 
and had escaped by mid-day, when the 


noise and chopping in erecting the me- 
chans had commenced. 

The driving had been done in a very 
inefficient and careless manner, the ryots 
huddling together in order to form a bet- 
ter square with their spears in the event 
of a charge. The Maharajah, on reach- 
ing home, at once ordered the netting to 
be sent to the groand to surround the 
tiger on his return. This ‘‘tiger-netting” 
is never used naturally on the grass 
plains of Nepaul, but only, I believe, 
in the state of Mysore, where it is abso- 
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lutely necessary, although 1t may seem 
unsportsmanlike, as the jungle is so im- 
penetrably thick that it is the only way 
to bring the game to bay. The nets, of 
which many are used, are made of half- 
inch rope of cocoanut fibre, with a nine- 
inch mesh, and are each about forty feet 
long by twelve feet in width. They are 
used in two different ways; one is to sur- 
round the tiger with them at night, and 
the other is to place them in a line and 
drive him into it, as he will then try to 
break through, and so entangle himself 
that he is easily speared by the natives. 
The only castes who take part in this 
sport are the ‘‘ Oopligas,” who use spears 
with handles about eight feet in length, 
with blades three inches wide and twelve 
long. It'is a very curious thing that tigers 
never attempt to jump over these nets, 
which they very easily could do; panthers 
have often been known to jump over. 
When the tiger has been safely netted in, 
he is kept there for two or three days, 
and often shot through the meshes with- 
out a chance being given him to try and 
regain his freedom. The nets are held 
up by forked sticks inclining towards 
the interior, and the end near the ground 
is well pegged down and logs of wood 
turned inside it, the remainder being turn- 
ed up so that for four feet above the 
ground the netting is doubled. He is 
driven into a cul-de-sac formed of this net- 
ting, and the end is then quickly closed, 
forming a circle of about three hundred 
yards in diameter; then all underwood is 
cleared around it in a belt of about ten 
or fifteen feet in width. After this parties 
with choppers enter the enclosure and 
cut two paths crossing each other, so that 
by watching these the exact locality into 
which ‘‘ Stripes” has moved can be easily 
ascertained. This cutting of paths inside 
an enclosure, with an enraged animal 
wandering about, very hungry perhaps, 
and furious at being caged in, would ap- 
pear to those who do not know his nature 
to be foolhardy, and inviting certain 
death to some, at any rate; but as long 
as the men keep well together, a tiger 
will not charge upon them. Should he 
have received a wound, it is very difficult 
to persuade the natives to venture inside. 
The Maharajah had given orders for a 
cow to be tethered not far from the old 
‘**kill,” to provide the tiger with a new 
attraction in the shape of fresh beef; and, 
sure enough, after four days of patient 


waiting, news was brought that at last he 
was really safely enclosed, and all prepa- 
rations made for some certain sport. So 
we again drove out, the day after receiv- 
ing the tidings, with guns and rifles, eager 
for the prey. 

On reaching the nets we found all ac- 
tivity and bustle; crowds of ryots were 
at work perfecting the enclosure, armed 
with their long broad spears. The nets 
had been erected by a small pond sur- 
rounded with beautiful trees and foliage, 
intersected with the bamboo and palm. 
The villagers had kept large fires burning, 
but in spite of these the tiger had charged 
the nets several times during the nigit, 
trying to break through. The whole ar- 
‘angement this time was under the care 
and direction of the Maharajah’s brother- 
in-law, and he had been up the whole 
night long keeping the men up to their 
work. The bush inside was very dense, 
and it was impossible to see through in 
any direction for more than two or three 
paces. The tiger was now keeping very 
quiet, and no sign was seen or heard of 
him. The mechans were five in number, 
built on each side of the pond, and it was 
proposed now to open the nets on that 
side for the tiger to pass out and take his 
chance for freedom, running the gauntlet 
of our fire; of course he would have to 
cross the pond, which was only a few 
feet deep at the most, and which he could 
easily clear in a few bounds. We all 
took our places and prepared a warm re- 
ception for him. On the first stand were 
the Maharajah and Lord Claud Hamilton ; 
on the second, the Dewan or Chief Min- 
ister of State of Mysore, who had only 
just that minute arrived, and myself; on 
the third, Mr. Charrington ; on the fourth, 
on the left side, facing the opening, Mr. 
Meiklejohn and Dr. Benson; on the fifth, 
Mr. Vinicomb Davey and Mr. MeHutch- 
in. Suddenly, with a loud rush, a rocket 
was discharged by the Master of the 
Horse into the bush; then an awful row 
was started all round, with tomtoms and 
cholera-horns; shots in plenty were fired 
with matchlocks. But ‘‘ Stripes” took not 
the slightest notice of.all this and re- 
mained immovable; rocket after rocket 
was sent into every nook and corner, but 
without any result, and as the time was 
drawing near for our return journey 
we were again expecting a blank day; 
and our surmises proved quite correct. 
We began to fear that the tiger only 
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existed in the imagination of the natives, 
and they had enclosed only the bush, and 
reported his night charges simply to give 
us hope. 

However, after a few more ineffectual 
attempts we had to give it up, and hope 
for better things on the morrow. The 
next day saw us really started in time, 
and we reached the nets a little after 
mid-day, and this time we were firmly de- 
termined to enter the enclosure on foot 
and *‘ beard the tiger in his den,” should 
he again prove obdurate to all other per- 
suasion. The mechans were much im- 
proved by the addition of screens of 
branches and bamboo, and the netting 
had been carried on from the opening, 
forming a broad road across the pond 
with its swampy banks, and at the same 
time preventing the tiger from attacking 
the mechans. As before, large fires had 
been kept burning the whole night, and 
again several charges against the netting 
had been made, and the ryots said they 
could easily have speared him several 
times; but of course they had strict in- 
junctions to the contrary. We walked 
all round the netting, but could not get a 
glimpse of the tiger anywhere. We were 
just on our way to the mechans, when a 
wild screaming and yelling took place 
on the side opposite the opening; we all 
rushed round, and just got a glimpse of 
the brute as he disappeared again into the 
thick cover; he had again made one of 
his charges to try for freedom: The Ma- 
harajah now decided to reduce the cover 
inside the enclosure, and about fifty men 
were ordered in with billhooks and 
hatchets for that purpose; but many of 
them shirked this, as the tiger was by this 
time getting very hungry, having been 
enclosed without the tempting bait of the 
cow that was tethered for him, and, of 
course, no food was placed inside the en- 
closure for him. We, in the mean time, 
sat down to a light breakfast of green 
cocoanuts and fresh figs. 

Many of the wives and daughters of 
the men who were inside chopping away 
were surrounding the netting, some call- 
ing to encourage them and some to cau- 
tion them against being too foolhardy and 
rash. Once there was a tremendous panic 
inside, and all of them came flying back, 
tumbling over each other pell-mell, and 
taking no notice whatever of the Master 
of the Horse, thinking the tiger was after 
them. It was most comical to see them 


trying to get over or under the netting in 
the most frantic hurry. This, of course, 
had all been made fast and secure by being 
very firmly held down by logs of wood, 
etc., and in their hurry they became quite 
blind in their endeavors to get through. 
Some had an arm or a leg through, oth- 
ers their heads, and all wriggled like so 
many eels in a similar position. One or 
two tried to climb over, but the netting 
collapsed with them, and covered them in 
a tangle of ropes. Their comrades outside 
the netting meanwhile were greatly de- 
lighted, and thought it great fun pushing 
them back everywhere when attempting 
to get out, and adding to their fright as 
much as possible, reminding one of the 
beasts in a menagerie being stirred up 
with a long pole. Of course it was any- 
thing but a pleasant position to be in for. 
these nearly naked natives, had the tiger 
charged them, since they had only a 
billhook as an arm of defence and a sim- 
ple loin-cloth as their only covering. 
After a while, finding it had been only ¢ 
false alarm, they quieted down a little, 
and were persuaded to go on with their 
work of reducing the bush inside. After 
sufficient of this had been done, the encir- 
cling nets were reduced to that amount in 
circumference, and we were all summoned 
to take our places, as on the day before, on 
the mechans. The natives took up their 
positions, and we assumed the most com- 
fortable attitude, with our rifles at hand 
ready, as we might now at any moment 
get a shot, there being every reason to be- 
lieve the brute would soon leave the cover. 
Again the Master of the Horse sent a num- 
ber of rockets into the bushes, the cholera- 
horns and tomtoms going on with re- 
newed energy all the time, while now 
and then there was a discharge from a 
matchlock. The tiger now began to feel 
really uncomfortable, and uttered short 
savage cries and roars, and kept wander- 
ing from one part of the cover to the oth- 
er, all the while grumbling to himself. 
Suddenly we thought the time for a shot 
had come. Inside the net where the open- 
ing had been made was a small clearing 
of about twenty yards in diameter, and 
she—for we could now see that it was a 
tigress—advanced to the centre of it, lash- 
ing her sides furiously with her tail, and 
marching up and down. She evidently 
mistrusted the open too much to risk a 
sortie. Then with a most graceful bound 
she cleared quite twenty-five feet, and en- 
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deavored again to break through just un- 
der Meiklejohn’s stand. We had agreed 
only to fire when she had left the enclos- 
ure and should pass the stands in the 
open, so he did not fire although it was a 
great temptation, as he could easily have 
done so. <A few pricks with the spears 
and a firebrand dashed into her face soon 
made her retire again. She did not re- 
main inactive for long this time, though, 
as she soon made another charge on the 
opposite side, and collared the saree of a 
woman who had been quietly sitting with 
her back outside against the netting, eat- 
ing a green cocoanut. She quickly un- 
wound herself out of her dress, and ran 
yelling away, dressed in nothing but her 
cholee, which is a little jacket reaching 
just below her armpits. These natives, al- 
though by nature the greatest cowards, 
are yet incomprehensibly careless in all 
their ways. They will walk about at 
night when perfectly dark in their gar- 
dens and fields that are known to be in- 
fested with cobras and other poisonous 
reptiles; and not possessing sufficient fore- 
thought to carry a lantern, or not caring 
to take the trouble, naturally often meet 
a horrible death in this way. 

The tigress, in her rage, tore the gar- 
ment into ribbons, taking no notice of 
the petty annoyances given to her with 
spear points and sharpened bamboos, and 
with a triumphant look over this small 
victory, slowly walked back into the 
bush. How grand she looked in her free- 
dom! In size, she appeared to us at the 
time quite as large as one of the Mysore 
cattle, that is, of about the same size as a 
Kerry bull. She certainly was very large, 
and no longer young. After perfect 
silence and inactivity on her part for 
about half an hour she suddenly appear- 
ed in the open by the entrance again, and 
made a most determined attempt to get 
through the right side just under the Ma- 
harajah’s mechan, seizing in her teeth 
through the meshes a long cloth of a na- 
tive that they wear on their shoulders. 
The man, fortunately for himself, clasped 
a small tree that stood a little way off 
from the netting, but the cloth refused to 
unwind itself, and we thought he was 
doomed to be drawn within the tigress’s 
reach, he all the while howling and 
screaming in the most energetic manner. 

The Maharajah would now have fired, 
but could not do so with safety, as there 
were too many natives in close proximity 
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who were flitting about in front of his 
rifle, and they took no notice of his com- 
mands to get out of the way, but kept on 
dancing about, shrieking, and prodding 
at the tigress with their spears, making a 
perfect babel of din and confusion, until 
the Master of the Horse, discharging a 
rocket within a foot or two of her face, 
sent her howling back into the bush in 
double-quick time, where we could hear 
her wild plunging about, evidently trying 
to get some of the sparks out of her eyes. 
She did not keep quiet for long there, as 
she soon appeared in the opening,and with 
a few long, quick, and graceful bounds 
made for the swampy part, and plunged 
into the pond, trying to make for the jun- 
gle beyond. The firing as she passed each 
mechan became general, but she showed 
no signs of being even wounded as she 
entered deeper water and disappeared 
altogether into a belt of Spanish cane. 
Naturally we became very much excited, 
and began to fear that we had lost her, 
as she might have made her way quietly 
through the reeds into the jungle beyond. 
A few of us, now perfectly indifferent to 
all danger, jumped from our strongholds 
to cut off her retreat and to track her in 
the pond. It was an anxious and exciting 
moment for us, as she might have broken 
out upon us at any moment then, and 
attacked us on quite equal terms. Ben- 
son, who was slowly making his way di- 
rectly in her track in the pond, suddenly 
came upon a large body in the muddy wa- 
ter and stopped, examining it with his 
foot, and then bending down and feeling 
it with his hand. ‘‘Here she is,” he 
shouted, *‘ stone-dead!” and, sure enough, 
she was lying at the bottom of the pond, 
with life quite extinct. We all, with 
the exception of one, claimed the honor 
of having fired the fatal shot, and laid 
claim to the skin. The exception, as the 
tigress rushed past his mechan, had his 
solar topee pushed over his eyes in the 
act of bringing up his rifle to his shoul- 
der by his companion’s elbow in a similar 
movement. 

Benson shouted to the natives in Hin- 
dostani to come and bring up the body 
to terra firma. Half a dozen men soon 
brought her out on a kind of’ improvised 
bamboo litter, making all the time the 
curious cry that they always make when 
varrying their heavy toddy jars or other 
big burdens. 

Many may scoff at this kind of “ sport,” 
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BRINGING THE DEAD TIGRESS OUT OF THE POND. 


and think it such as no true sportsman 
ought ever to allow himself to be asso- 
ciated with; but in defence of this tiger- 
netting I must say that unless done in 
this way, it must be left altogether alone. 
The jungle in this part of Mysore abounds 
with large bushes, each covering many 
yards of ground, and with the most perti- 
nacious of thorns, through which no hu- 
man being, unless he wriggled himself 
flat on the ground, could possibly pass. 
In Bengal and Nepaul, as I said before, 


tigers are hunted with elephants, but the 
country there is open, and covered only 
with grass six or eight feet high, and no 
trees. In this part of Mysore an elephant 
with his howdah could rot possibly pass 
amongst these low trees, which scarcely 
allow room in some parts for even a man 
to walk upright; and for this reason beat- 
ing for them is almost always unsuccess- 
ful, as it always gives the tiger a chance, 
of which he is not slow to avail him- 
self, of sneaking out of the way. So 
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the only two methods that are practical 
really here are ‘‘ netting,” and sitting up 
all night in a tree by a “ kill” waiting for 
the tiger to return to his food. Almost 
all sportsmen have tried this latter, and 
generally been disappointed, as I was in 
another part of India, and have always 
solemnly vowed that each occasion should 
be their very last, only to be found at 
it again on the very next opportunity. 
Some really like this solitary watching, 
but it has very many drawbacks to its 
enjoyment. Several Indian sportsmen, 
who have killed their forty or fifty tigers, 
have told me they had been nearly al- 
ways unsuccessful with it. It is very 
wearisome work sitting from about four 
o'clock in the afternoon until daybreak 
next day, always on the alert to see some- 
thing that does not come; and with the 
darkness mosquitoes come in quantities, 
and perhaps a scorpion will ferret you 
out, or, worse than all, you may be visited 
by the red ant. It is very uncertain when 
a tiger will return to the ‘‘ kill.” He may 
do so as early as three or four in the af- 
ternoon, or just before daybreak, or not 
at all, often being frightened away, per- 
haps by some unforeseen circumstance. 
The slightest rustle will make him stop, 
and once his suspicions are aroused, he 
will not venture near. To shoot him on 
foot by stalking is an impossibility. The 
sportsmen will occasionally come upon a 
tiger when after other game, and may 
then have a chance of a shot. If there 
are a few men who keep together, a tiger, 
even if wounded, will think twice before 
charging into the middle of them, and 
will always shirk the last ten or fifteen 
feet. None but the most foolhardy or 
utterly ignorant would venture to follow 


a wounded tiger into long grass or very 
close cover, where it has every advantage, 
and the hunter may be seized before he 
has time to raise his rifle. One of the 
tiger’s greatest aids in his attacks is his 
voice, the sudden coughing roar of which 
is paralyzing to the coolest, and of course 
for a certain shot the nerves must be per- 
fectly steady, with ‘‘no flinching.” 

Our tigress, when laid out, proved to 
be a very fine large brute, measuring 
just over ten feet from nose to tip of 
tail; and we found, to our great cha- 
grin and sorrow, upon her being cut 
open, that in about another fortnight she 
would have given birth to four young 
ones. This accounted for her timidity 
and dislike to leave the cover, and no 
doubt she was not as active as she might 
otherwise have been. We found that 
only one shot had struck her, and this 
was right into the middle of her forehead 
and into the brain,and had been done with 
a twelve-bore; so there could be no fur- 
ther question as to who had really kill- 
ed her, and all doubts were thus set at 
rest, as, with the exception of one, all 
were using .450 or .500 bore Expresses. 
That exception and lucky man was Mr. 
Vinicomb Davey, who had a twelve-bore 
rifle, and a capital shot it proved itself— 
fairly in the middle of the head, the hard- 
ened bullet smashing through the skull 
and lodging deep in the vertebre of the 
neck, penetrating some five inches of sol- 
id bone in its course. This was a capital 
performance for a so-called ball-gun. 

The sun was now getting low, the ti- 
gress was placed upon an elephant, and 
we mounted our horses, well pleased with 
our exciting and interesting day, for the 
homeward journey. 


EDUCATION IN THE WEST. 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING. 


DUCATION in the West is a micro- 
4 cosm of life in the West. Largeness 
of plan, vigor of endeavor, hopefulness, 
self-confidence, aggressiveness, desire to 
have the best, characterize the Western 
people. The education, therefore, which 
the Western people either have or wish to 
have is large in plan, vigorous in method, 
progressive, and directed towards securing 
every advantage. This education is in 
part a growth, and in part it may be said 
to be indigenous. It has gone forward, 
Vou. UXXXV.—No. 509.—71 


improving with the betterment of the peo- 
ple. Also, it came to the West with the 
people themselves; its principles were a 
part of the intellectual, ethical, and Chris- 
tian constitution of the settlers. To a 
new country the best and the worst peo- 
ple come; the best come, who have the 
wisdom and bravery which make pioneers, 
and the worst come who have nothing to 
lose, and may gain something through a 
change. It may be said that the best peo- 
ple who came into the Western States, 
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beginning with Ohio at the beginning of 
the century, and still going westward 
with each decade, have, on the whole, 
controlled civilization. The worst have 
not ruled. The good, the best, have 
proved themselves masters. The mastery 
is indicated in no way more significant 
than in the cause of education. 

Precious, therefore, to the West is the 
cause of education. History proves this 
preciousness; so also do present disposi- 
tion and endeavor. This preciousness 
concerns education of every grade. The 
common school touches the people, of 
course, more closely than the college. 
But the college and the university, no 
less than the common school, have been 
and are the objects of joyous sacrifice. 
The immense grants of land made by the 
general government to the cause of edu- 
cation are evidence of the interest rather 
of the whole people in the cause than of 
the people in the West. Between the 
years 1785 and 1862 these grants amount- 
ed to no less than one hundred and forty 
millions of acres. These grants were 
made largely, though by no means en- 
tirely, for the benefit of the Western 
States. And these grants, although hav- 
ing for their origin a love of education no 
less strong in the East than in the West, 
have resulted in giving to the West the 
foundation of a system of public educa- 
tion which should approach perfection. 
Already the twelve States, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, the two Dakotas, Nebras- 
ka and Kansas, have permanent school 
funds of sixty-seven millions of dollars— 
a larger sum by a few millions than all 
the other States possess. 

The interest of the people of the West 
in education is indicated in no better way 
than by the test of the dollar. The finan- 
cial measurement of interest may be ap- 
plied with the greatest accuracy and sig- 
nificance to the salaries paid for instruc- 
tion, and also to the cost of the education 
of each pupil. The average salary a 
month paid each man teaching in the 
public schools of the United States is 
$42 43. The lowest below this average is 
the salary paid in those States known as 
the South Atlantic States, beginning with 
Delaware and ending with Florida, which 
is $28 11. The next lowest is represented in 
the States of the South Central Division, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, which 


is $40 59. Above the average of $42 43 is 
found the salary paid in the North Cen- 
tral States, $43 09, and also the salary 
paid in the North Atlantic States, $48 20. 
The furthest above it is the salary paid 
in the extreme Western States, which is 
$64 81. The highest average salary paid 
a month in any State to a man teaching 
in the public school is to be credited to 
Massachusetts, $108 88; but the next high- 
est salary paid is that found in Colorado, 
$95 21. A study of the figures of salaries 
paid to women who are teachers in the 
public schools exhibits a similar result. 
The average salary each month paid in 
the United States is $34 27. The States 
of the South Atlantic fall below this 
standard with an average of $27 07; of 
the South Central Division with an aver- 
age of $33 45; of the North Atlantic Di- 
vision with an average of $32 46; and 
also of the North Central Division with 
an average of $34 07. But the States of 
the extreme West rise above this standard, 
showing $56 62. It is thus made evident 
that women teaching in the schools of all 
the Western States, beginning with Ohio, 
receive an income considerably larger than 
that which their sisters receive who teach 
in the States of New England, in New 
York, and Pennsylvania. Colorado pays 
its teachers more than Massachusetts ; Ohio 
gives its teachers twice as much as Maine; 
and the teachers of Illinois receive more 
than twice what the teachers of Vermont 
receive. 

A test more comprehensive of the gen- 
erosity of the people of the West toward 
public education is seen in the entire cost 
of the education of each pupil. The last 
report of the Commissioner of Education, 
whence are drawn these facts, shows that 
the average daily cost of education for 
each pupil in the public schools ‘in the 
United States is 12 cents 3 mills. Below 
this average are most of the Southern 
States, with an average of 7 cents 7 mills. 
Above it are all the remaining States. 
Next to it in order are found the central 
States of the West, having an average of 
13 cents and 1 mill, and following the 
nine States of the North Atlantic, 13 cents 
2 mills, and also above them each of the 
eleven States and Territories of the ex- 
treme West, with 21 cents 6 mills. 

These expenditures represent in the 
main expenditures for education embod- 
ied in what is usually called the common 
or the public school, beginning with the 
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primary and ending with the high. This 
education is throughout the United States 
regarded as the function of the State it- 
self. But what is called the higher edu- 
cation is in the West regarded quite as 
much the function of the State as high 
education itself or the lowest education. 
The contrast in this respect between the 
older and the newer States is sharp. The 
older States usually cease to give a for- 
mal education to the people with that af- 
forded by the high-school and the school 
for training teachers. The Western com- 
monwealth regards its duty as not done 
till it has established the college and 
schools fitting for the law and medicine. 
The university is the crown of the system 
of publie education of each State. The 
larger part of the annual revenue of the 
university is derived from the taxes which 
the people of the State annually assess on 
themselves. The university holds a large 
and apparently a permanent place in the 
respect and even in the affections of its 
constituents. If its government is still 
more or less subject to partisan preju- 
dices, its welfare is the object of common 
regard and endeavor. It is to be con- 
fessed that most State universities are 
obliged to use all their influence with the 
Legislatures of their States for getting the 
money they need for their work. Every 
State university, like every other college 
that is at all good, feels poor and ought 
to be poor—so far do its needs exceed its 
means of supply. Every Legislature, too, 
having control of money, if it is at all 
worthy of this control, is inclined to keep 
a firm hand upon the lid of thé public 
chest. Therefore, between the interests 
of the State and the interests of the uni- 
versity almost necessarily arises a con- 
flict. I recently asked a professor in the 
University of to pay mea visit. He 
replied that he could not come then as the 
‘president was at —— lobbying for the 
appropriation”! But this customary con- 
test indicates less a lack of loyalty to 
the university than the conservative ten- 
deney which characterizes all treasurers. 
Possibly, too, the farmer of the Western 
State, noble man as he is, and appreciative 
of the best things, is inclined to feel at 
times that it takes too many bushels of 
corn to pay the salaries of ‘‘ those univer- 
sity professors.”’ But, after all, the State 
usually gives what the university can 
show it needs. The buildings which the 
common wealth erects are noble. It would 
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be hard to fad a fitler building than that 
which crowns the hill overlooking the 
historic town of Lawrence, Kansas, or 
college halls more noble than those which 
rise upon the bluffs of the Mississippi at 
Minneapolis. The salaries paid profess- 
ors, too, are usually as high as are paid 
at the better colleges of New England, 
and the salaries paid the presidents are, 
taken as a whole, the highest salaries paid 
anywhere. The intellectual atmosphere 
of the State University is popularly inter- 
preted as technical or utilitarian. Some 
ground for the opinion exists. The ma- 
terial interests of the people are constant- 
ly before the Board of Regents. A mem- 
ber of this board of one State university 
recently said to me that it was more the 
function of a State university to have a 
dental school than a law school. But the 
merely technical idea and ideal are be- 
coming less prevalent. The practical is 
with each passing year receiving a broader 
interpretation. Who would say that the 
teaching of the humanities is less worthy 
in the University of Michigan than the 
teaching of the sciences, or, indeed, less 
noble than is anywhere given ? 

A difficult part in the administration of 
the State universities is the religious atti- 
tude. This side is possibly no more difficult 
than is found in the administration of the 
public-school system. One party may de- 
sire the university to be quite as strong in 
its Christian influences as is the denomi- 
national college; another party may wish 
it to be entirely free from influences of 
this sort. - But it is evident that the right 
course for the university to adopt is for 
it to be as Christian as the State is Chris- 
tian. This course also may be said to 
represent the duty of the university. 
How far the State is Christian it is not 
now necessary to discuss. Such a prin- 
ciple of administration tends to produce 
harmony and effectiveness. 

The State university, however, is not 
the earliest example of the enthusiasm of 
the people for higher education. As Har- 
vard College was founded before the pub- 
lic-school system of Massachusetts Bay 
was brought into full legal form, so the 
college incorporated by individuals was 
formed in many States a generation be- 
fore the State universities. Colleges are 
founded out of either religious enthusi- 
asm, or the desire to erect a monument to 
a family or an individual, or the purpose 
to promote an extension of knowledge, or 
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the downright love for man. All these 
motives are often united in the founding 
of a college. The religious motive may 
be, of course, one with the philanthropic. 
The religious motive is usually, too, de- 
nominational as well as Christian. In 
some cases the denominational purpose 
seems to be stronger than the Christian, 
although such narrowness is exceptional. 
The one purpose of founding a college, 
as is borne upon the shield of the oldest 
college, ‘‘For Christ and the Church,” 
has been more common than all others. 
It is significant, and yet not significant, 
that the colleges founded in each new 
State are Christian, and hold close affilia- 
tions with certain Churches. Christianity 
and the higher education are brothers, 
or, if one will change the family figure, 
father and son, mother and daughter. I 
do not now recall but one conspicuous 
college, and that a college more in name 
than in method, founded upon atheistic 
or irreligious principles. The history of 
Harvard and of Yale, of the settlers of 
Massachusetts and of Connecticut, is re- 
peated in a score of Western colleges and 
Western States. These two oldest col- 
leges in New England were founded for 
the Church, even with the express pur- 
pose of training ministers. The colleges 
which sprang up within a decade after 
the first frame houses were built in Ohio 
and Minnesota were founded with the 
very same aim. To call over their names 
is, to one knowing their history, reciting 
the works of those ministers known as 
‘*home missionaries.” These colleges rep- 
resent logic made into history. The logic 
of these early settlers was, ‘‘We have 
come to this new territory to make it 
Christian; we cannot make it Christian 
without a ministry; we cannot have a 
ministry without a college.” Therefore 
they founded the college, and sacrificed 
for it. These colleges, like the ministers 
and like the people of the new States, 
were poor in purse. But the colleges, it 
must be said, were less poor than the peo- 
ple. The people so richly gave of their 
poverty that the college was better off 
than were they. The history of the sac- 
rifices that went into the building of Har- 
vard and of Yale was again illustrated. 
The people had few or no silver things 
to give, as were given by the settlers of 
Massachusetts Bay for endowing the col- 
lege at Cambridge, but they did give, as 
the people of the bay gave, their corn 


meal and the firstlings of their flocks. It 
illustrates at once the poverty of the col 
lege and the poverty of the people that 
one subscription to a certain college of 
the West was paid in clocks, and that an- 
other was paid—not, I hope, to indicate 
its mortality, but rather its immortal life 
—in tombstones. 

But no new college planted in new soil 
can worthily endow itself. From the 
first times until the present the colleges 
of the West have turned to the East for 
money. As the benefactions of the mo- 
ther country for the older colleges of New 
England, and also for William and Mary, 
began with their foundation, and con- 
tinued many years, so also began and 
continued the benefactions of the people 
of the older States for the colleges of the 
new. It is probable that no less than 


nine dollars out of every ten that have ~ 


gone into Western colleges have come 
from the purses of Boston and New York, 
and of the older States and towns. The 
names borne by scores of these colleges 
are evidence of their origin. The names 
also attached to their professorships point 
to their Eastern foundation. No other 
method of endowment was possible. A] 
though the West is rapidly gaining in 
riches, it is still true that the East is as 
much richer than the West as the bank 
clearings of New York are larger than 
those of Chicago, or than those of all 
other Western cities put together. That 
great form of wealth, the development of 
which has been at once the cause and the 
result of the development of the West. 
the railroad, is owned chiefly in both bond 
and stock in the East. The mines of the 
West are Eastern mines. The mortgages 
upon the land of the West are Eastern 
mortgages. it was therefore not only a 
necessity, but also in the line of the fitness 
of things, that the East should give of its 
wealth toward the endowment of the col- 
leges of the West. Having proved its 
Own generous impulse, the West could 
well appeal to the East for the endow- 
ment of the higher education. 

Yet in the last decade the West, gain- 
ing in riches without losing in generous 
impulse, has begun to endow its own in- 
stitutions. Leonard Case nobly founded 
a scientific school in Cleveland; Amasa 
Stone made noble benefactions toward a 
college and university, benefactions which 
are worthily continued by his representa- 
tives. John L. Woods, of Cleveland, in his 
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own lifetime, has silently and wisely made 
large offerings. Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of 
Chicago, has, to each of at least five insti- 
tutions in or near his city, given from 
fifty thousand to one hundred thousand 
dollars. Itis not unusual to find a Wesi- 
ern man giving fifty thousand or a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to one college, but 
in these times such single sums fail to 
command special attention. The time 
has now come when the colleges of the 
older Western States must depend upon 
themselves for their endowment. The 
colleges of the newer Western States 
alone have the right to go to the extreme 
East or to come to the old new West. 

The recent foundations in Chicago and 
near San Francisco stand apart. The 
Leland Stanford Junior University is the 
creation of a man and of a woman, with 
the purpose of making it the worthiest me- 
morial it is possible for a parent to erect 
toachild. Itisalsoa creation of the West, 
by the West, for the West, and for all. 
The evident aim of its establishment is 
commemorative; but also the desire is 
manifest that the memorial shall be used, 
as stated in the charter, ‘‘ to qualify stu- 
dents for personal success and direct use- 
fulness in life,” and ‘‘ to promote the pub- 
lic welfare.” 

The University of Chicago has its origin 
in the wisdom and generosity of a single 
man. But his wisdom and generosity 
have been supported by not a few coadju- 
tors. This university represents wealth at 
once Western and Eastern. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, although having a home in 
New York, is also a resident of Cleveland, 
where he has two homes, and where also 
his early commercial life was spent and 
commercial success achieved. The great 
benefactions, therefore, of Mr. Rockefeller 
represent rather a gift of the West to the 
West than of the East tothe West. But 
these benefactions made by one not a citi- 
zen of Chicago have touched the Chicago 
purse. ‘‘It is a shame,” said one of the 
merchants of Chicago, ‘‘ that Chicago has 
not done more for the university,” and 
straightway promised to give one-tenth 
of a million dollar fund to be raised in the 
city for the university. 

This great foundation was not laid 
suddenly, as to the public vision it seemed 
to be laid. I break no confidence in say- 
ing that for several years Mr. Rockefeller 
and other leading members of the Baptist 
denomination had been considering the 
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question as to the building up of a uni- 
versity which should in certain respects 
be under Baptist control, and which also 
might be regarded as an agency or offer- 
ing of the Baptist Church for the higher 
education of the American people. For 
a long time it seemed as if New York 
might be selected as the place for the lo- 
cation of such an establishment. When 
Chicago was mentioned as the possible 
place, a distinguished president of a dis- 
tinguished Baptist seminary of theology 
said, ‘‘I would as soon think of building 
a university in the Fiji Islands as in 
Chicago.” But now he knows, as every 
one knows, that it was wise to lay this 
foundation where it is laid. 

It is just to say that out of denomina- 
tional propagandisms have sprung many 
of the colleges of the West; and as these 
propagandisms are pretty numerous, so 
also the colleges are correspondingly 
numerous. It is of course easy to be- 
come indignant at the great number of 
colleges found in certain States, for some 
of them are not colleges, only high- 
schools, and not very high either. Nota 
few of them, which are not the worthiest, 


are perhaps the more arrogant as they 


are the less worthy. But such arrogance 
shows the strength of a vigorous life. 
Most of these colleges, however, are doing 
honest work, and some of them excellent. 
If not many of their professors are great 
scholars or great teachers, the type of 
character formed in their students is 
solid, hearty, real. Not a few of their 
graduates enter the ministry of their 
Church, and the proportion of the gradu- 
ates of the Western colleges who do be- 
come ministers is larger than is found 
among the colleges of the East. Their 
multiplicity serves other purposes, too, 
than sectarian aggressiveness. Propin- 
quity is, to a young man or young woman, 
a strong reason for going to college. 
Many a boy wants an education because 
he has seen the buildings of a college and 
the fellows, and likes the life which they 
represent. I have sometimes thought 
that the ubiquity of the Ohio man in 
places of power is owing to the ubiquity 
of the Ohio college. 

The popular disposition toward the 
higher education is further indicated in 
the prevalence of what is called coedu- 
cation. The best intellectual training is 
to be had by and for women as well as 
men. It may be said that coeducation 
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was a necessity of a necessity. Coedu- 
cation arose from poverty. The people 
were determined that their daughters 
should have as good an education as 
their sons. Their purses did not allow 
their founding colleges for each; they 
therefore founded colleges for both. In 
the State university coeducation is based 
on a different principle. The universi- 
ty is a part of the system of public edu- 
cation. Therefore to exclude one sex 
would be an injustice as grave as to ex- 
clude one sex from the grammar-school. 
The colleges for both men and women 
represent, with certain conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, the type. In the whole country 
four types of woman’s education as re- 
lated to man’s are now made clear— 
separate. education, coeducation, co-ordi- 
nate education, and the annex. In the 
East separate education is the rule; in 
the West, coeducation. The annex 
method has its most conspicuous illustra- 
tion at Cambridge. The system which I 
denominate co-ordinate consists in a col- 
lege for men and a college for women as 
a part of a university, each having its 
own faculty and buildings, yet the mem- 
bers of the two faculties of the same de- 
partments interchanging work, the stu- 
dents separate in respect to recitations, 
yet being in the same grades and studies. 
This system has its first eminent example 
in the Western Reserve University of 
Cleveland, and it seems to unite the ad- 
vantages of coeducation and of separate 
education without the disadvantages of 
either. Throughout the West the method 
of coeducation is probably more popu- 
lar with the people as educators than as 
parents. The colleges for women in 
Massachusetts and New York receive a 
large share of their students from the 
West. The scholarship of the girls 
brought into competition with boys is, of 
course, as good as that of the boys. It is 
certainly true that girls put more con- 
science into their work. If students in 
coeducational institutions are prone to 
become too deeply interested in each 
other—and girls in college are no less 
charming to boys than girls out of col- 
lege—they are usually sent away. The 
college authorities use great wisdom in 
adjusting delicate relations. It would be 
rash to say that the co-educational type 
is permanent. In the opinion of a few it 
is a transient form arising from poverty, 
and will pass away with the condition 


which gave it birth. In the opinion of 
others it represents the highest and best 
type. 

The right idea of a college education 
prevails. This idea is that education 
consists less in knowledge than in know- 
ing; less in thought than in the right 
method of thinking; less in quantity 
than in quality; less in memory than in 
reasoning. It is commonly believed that 
the mind should be made, to use the fig- 
ure of a wheat-growing people, less an 
elevator for storing intellectual wheat 
than a mill for grinding intellectual 
products. In respect to the right con- 
ception of education, the West, like the 
East, has reached the proper point of 
view. There was a time, twenty years 
ago, when certain colleges of the East 
were supposed to represent the principle 
that education consists in knowledge. 
Other colleges were supposed to represent 
the principle that education consists in 
training, discipline. The latter concep- 
tion has come to prevail. Seldom is dis- 
sent heard. All colleges, East and West, 
North and South, now unite in the gen- 
eral sentiment and principle. 

In the establishment of most of these 
colleges graduates of the colleges of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the New Eng- 
land States had control. The influence 
of the men who came from New Haven 
and from Cambridge excelled the influ- 
ence of men from other colleges, although 
not a few from other colleges had much 
influence. The Yale graduates, however, 
had more and most power. Indeed, to-day, 
as in the past, one finds a larger number 
of Yale than of Harvard men through- 
out the West. One reason at least is to 
my thought clear. It lies in the greater 
missionary or evangelizing spirit which 
characterized Yale in the earlier or middle 
decades of the present century. At that 
time Harvard was supposed to be under 
the control of those who were members 
of the Unitarian Chureh. This Church, 
despite its high aims and the choice cult- 
ure of its adherents, was not moved by 
missionary motives and methods. But 
Yale, largely controlled by a Church 
long eminent in missionary propagan- 
dism, sent its ministers as missionaries 
to Ohio, Lllinois, and other territory. 
These are the men who founded Illinois 
College and other colleges as a part of 
their plan of evangelizing the new com- 
monwealths. It is characteristic of the 
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college man to be true to his college mo- 
ther as to the mother who bore him. 
Therefore the graduates of Yale con- 
trolled; therefore the Yale spirit was 
and is more powerful in the West than 
the Harvard spirit; therefore, also, the 
graduates of Yale would send students 
desiring to go East for an education to 
Yale; and therefore, also, one to-day 
finds in the principal cities the clubs of 
Yale men larger than the clubs of Har- 
vard. Of course the old unorthodox 
attitude of Harvard has long passed 
away, but the reputation has not yet 
passed away. The older college is rap- 
idly making friends in the newer parts 
of the New World. It is securing an 
increasing number of students. The free 
spirit of Harvard appeals to the temper 
of the West. 

The movement is still strong among 
the people of the West to send their chil- 
dren to the colleges of the East. The idea 
is common that the Eastern college has 
something which the Western college has 
not. It is difficult to define this some- 
thing. Indeed, it would be difficult for 
most fathers and mothers of the West to 
state with precision what reasons influ- 
ence them. I am inclined to think that 
the reasons are comprehended in a gen- 
eral reason, a reason so general that it is 
hard for words to catch and hold it. But 
the reason lies, I think, in the fact that 
the East has age. Its history is longer 
and richer than the history of the West. 
Its social adjustments are regarded as more 
fixed. Its academic past is richer. The 
personality of its colleges is larger and 
stronger. And it is not to be denied that 
this reason has value. The college whose 
life goes back a thousand years, more or 
less, as Oxford’s, or two hundred and fifty 
years, as Harvard’s, may and should exert 
a different influence over a student from 
that exerted bya college founded in 1882. 
And in what does this influence consist? 
It consists, in part at least, in at once min- 
imizing and enlarging the personality of 
the student. No boy can enroll himself as 
one among thousands of students who have 
preceded him without coming to feel how 
exceedinglysmall he himself is. This feel- 
ing is the same feeling which one has in 
Rome or in Athens, reflecting on the use- 
lessness of human endeavor in general, 
and of his own endeavor in particular. 
Such a feeling, though bad enough for the 
ordinary man, is -very good indeed for 
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the ambitious boy to have. The feeling 
tends to convert his airy, cloudy senti- 
ments, if he be a boy at all vigorous, into 
the power of hard, noble work. But if 
this entrance into the historic life of an old 
college minimizes personality, it also en- 
larges it. The boy comes to feel that all 
this long and rich life is a part of his life, 
and he a part of it. He is a companion 
of the worthies who have wrought well. 
He sees a great cloud of witnesses, and is 
conscious that they see him. Such senti- 
ments have worth. I suppose that many 
a student at Yale and Harvard would say 
that these sentiments were simply non- 
sense in their actual power over a student. 
But whether so or not, they are, I appre- 
hend, the chief reasons which move par- 
ents to send their children to the Eastern 
colleges. For the teaching in the colleges 
of the West is excellent, the courses of 
study are broad, the spirit of work among 
the students is very hearty, the under- 
graduate life is democratic, and the down- 
right simple discipline of intellect exceed- 
ingly vigorous. 

For the worth of a college, whether 
Eastern or Western, of the Old World 
or the New, consists not in its history or 
in its material equipment, but in the men 
who compose its teaching force. Cardi- 
nal Newman was right in saying that the 
university could be put into shanties or 
tents, but it should have great teachers. 
The teachers in the colleges of the West 
do, as a whole, represent large and noble 
personalities. As a rule, great scholars 
go with great libraries and laboratories, 
or rather great libraries and laboratories 
go with great scholars; and the great li- 
braries and great laboratories have been 
in the East. Yet not a few of the great 
scholars and thinkers and administrators 
have done at least a part of their work 
through the Western college. In one 
college in Ohio within the space of a doz- 
en years there were members of the fac- 
ulty Laurens P. Hickok, afterwards for 
many years acting as president of Union 
College; Elias Loomis, the mathemati- 
cian; Clement Long, the metaphysician; 
Nathan Perkins Seymour, the eminent 
Greek scholar and teacher; Elijah P. 
Barrows, the Hebraist; Henry N. Day, the 
philosopher ; Samuel St. John, the chemist ; 
Samuel C. Bartlett, afterwards president 
of Dartmouth; and Charles A. Young, the 
astronomer. Such alist isunique. Ido 
not know of so magnificent a map in any 
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Western college as Williams Collegé had 
for half a century in Mark Hopkins; but 
as for that, no other American college has 
had such a man. As one reflects upon 
the presidents and professors of Western 
institutions he is impressed with certain 
characteristics. They are men like the 
West itself, aggressive, versatile, hopeful, 
and thoroughly human. They do not write 
so many books as do their associates of 
Eastern colleges, but they are more in 
touch with life itself. Possibly the ideal 
president aud the ideal teacher of the col- 
lege is embodied in one who should com- 
bine aggressiveness with wisdom, versa- 
tility with thoroughness, large hopeful- 
ness with great power of endurance, and 
a love for learning with a love for men. 

Yet, of course, the effect of the training 
of a college is composed in part of the 
work of the students as well as the worth 
of the teacher. But the average amount 
of work done by the average college man 
is larger, I think, in the Western than in 
the Eastern college. Fewer students are 
sent, more come, to college. The West- 
ern student has less money, and four 
years of study means larger financial 
sacrifice. The motives leading him to 
a mercantile life are stronger, and there- 
fore, having resisted them and entered 
college, he is the less inclined to make 
college days play days. In the West 
fewer men go to college by reason of 
family prestige. The effect of athletics is, 
on the whole, good, both East and West, 
though in every class certain men wreck 
the frail bark of education on the rocks of 
baseball and football. But the tempta- 
tions to over-indulgence in sports are less 
strong in the prairie than in the sea-shore 
college. Though, on the whole, the West- 
ern student works harder than the East- 
ern, yet, at the peril of writing like a 
doctrinaire, I venture to say both could 
devote a few more hours per week to 
philosophy and physics without incurring 
very serious risks to physical health. 

I fear this brief paper may give to the 
reader the impression that it is a part of 
that buncombe which is supposed to char- 
acterize the talk and writing of folk liv- 
ing in the West, even if their residence 
be brief as is mine. But if this be so, I 
wish in particular to say there are at least 
three things to which Western colleges 
and Western people should give special 
heed. The people of the West should ex- 
ercise more careful discrimination as to 


the worth of their own institutions. The 
West has colleges which are doing first- 
rate work, under first-rate conditions, by 
first-rate methods, and through first-rate 
teachers. It also has institutions which 
it would be a compliment to call second- 
rate. But many people have not come to 
discriminate between the worth of these 
institutions. To them a college is a col- 
lege. But the people should know which 
are the best, and should support the best 
worthily. The people, moreover, should 
see to it that the professors in the colleges 
receive worthy salaries. Salaries, as I 
have said, in State universities are re- 
spectable, but the salaries in many other 
colleges are not respectable. The best of 
motives, the Christian, holds not a few 
teachers in these institutions. Their sal- 
aries are beggarly pittances—so beggarly 
that the faces of.those who receive them 
have a paleness other than scholarly. It 
is too bad. The University of Chicago is 
setting a worthy example, and although 
laying harder work upon the presidents 
and trustees of other colleges to secure 
larger endowments for increased salaries, 
every one is grateful for this example and 
inspiration. The people of the West also 
should direct their attention toward the 
improvement of the high-schools and the 
establishment of academies. Although 
certain high-schools of the West are as 
good as can be had anywhere, yet many 
of them are content with other than the 
best work, with other than the wisest meth- 
ods,and with other than afull course. The 
course should be enlarged. If it should 
not be made less scientific, as it should 
not be, it should be made more literary, 
more classical. In the great State of 
Ohio the free public high-schools of only 
three cities are regularly teaching Greek. 
Academies and the partially endowed 
schools of a few other towns offer instruc- 
tion in this language. But these and sim- 
ilar defects and deficiencies the Western 
people see and will remove. American 
life has a strong self-corrective tendency. 
This tendency is nowhere stronger than 
in the West. The tendency will touch 
more and more mightily the educational 
movement. To have the best is a char- 
acteristic of the West; and when this 
giant of the West rouses himself in his 
full strength, he will build the finest sys- 
tem of education in school and college as 
he has built the longest railroads and the 
largest flour mills. 
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NOTRE DAME AT SUNSET, 


PARIS ALONG 


THE SEINE. 


BY THEODORE CHILD 


I. 

% H, Paris,” cries Sainte-Beuve, the 
( great critic, ‘‘ec’est chez toi qu il 
est doux de vivre, c’est chez toi que je 
veux mourir!’ To live and to die in 
Paris has been the aspiration of many 
other great geniuses besides Sainte-Beuve. 
Ever since the city sprang from the mud 
of the He de la Cité, natives and foreign- 
ers have been singing an incessant chorus 
of praise in its honor. During the past 
fifteen hundred years the lovers of Paris 
have been celebrating the glory of their 
mistress, whose fame has been continu- 
ously growing in splendor; for since the 
fourth century of our era, when Julian 
was proclaimed emperor by the legions in 
his ‘‘dear town of Lutetia,” Paris has 
been a true capital—‘‘ the pride of France 
and one of the noblest ornaments of the 
world,” as Montaigne says. It was then 
that the Gallo-Roman city awoke to a 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 509.—72 


consciousness of power, intelligence, and 
material splendor of life. From that 
date Paris may be said to have had a life 
of its own, and, to judge from the testi- 
mony of contemporary witnesses, that 
life of Paris already possessed the pecul- 
iar charm which distinguishes it at the 
present day, and makes it different from 
the life of any other city in the world— 
a charm which is independent of exterior 
beauty and magnificence, but, as it were, 
inherent in the intellectual atmosphere 
and soul of the city. 

Toendeavor to reconstitute by an effort 
of imagination the Paris of the fourth 
century, or the Paris of the later days 
when the prudence and courage of Sainte 
Genevieve saved the city from the Huns 
and the Franks, would be vain, and it 
would lead us to digress far from our 
purpose, which is rather to speak of the 
life of Paris in its intense and present 
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reality. And yet we cannot wholly sep- 
arate the past from the present. The 
shadow of the ancient days will from 
time to time inevitably rise before our 
eyes and veil modernity with a golden 
halo of magniloquent souvenir. As we 
walk along the Seine and stand on the 
Quai Henri IV., near the Pont de |’Es- 
tacade, looking southwestward, beyond the 
wharves covered with barrels and various 
merchandise, the eye passes above the 
regular line of the quay and embraces a 
vast wooded landscape that sweeps up 
from the river to the Montagne Sainte 
Geneviéve—a broad vista of sky and ver- 
dure crowned by the domes of the Val de 
Grace, the Pantheon, and the belfry of 
Saint Etienne du Mont. On the fertile 
and smiling slope of the Montagne Sainte 
Geneviéve were the palaces and the mili- 
tary establishments of the Gallo-Roman 
emperors. On this hill, that now bears 
the name of the patron saint of the city, 
Julian passed studious winters, surround- 
ed by learned men, with whom it was his 
chief pleasure to converse. In this im- 
provised academy of the Cesar’s court 
may we not trace the foreshadowing of 


the great academies and schools that were 
destined to glorify the Montagne Sainte 
Geneviéve when it became in later years 
the Latin Quarter, and when the Gallo- 
Roman town of Lutetia rose in the eyes 
of the world to the giory of a modern 
Athens ? 


II. 

In the view depicted in our engraving 
the artist has looked down upon Paris 
from one of the upper windows of the 
Pavillon de Flore, as it were from a hill- 
side; and while a spring cloud was sprink- 
ling the fresh verdure, he has noted the 
grand panorama of the Seine and its 
bridges, the turrets of the Conciergerie, 
the dome of the Tribunal of Commerce, 
the spire of the Sainte Chapelle, the tow- 
ers of Notre Dame, the Palace of the In- 
stitute, the Mint and its smoking chim- 
ney; in the distance the Montagne Sainte 
Geneviéve with the dome of the Pan- 
theon suspended as it were in the air; 
and in the foreground the Pont du Car- 
rousel, the river with its trains of barges, 
and the Port of Saint Nicolas du Louvre 
nestling beneath the trees, with the Lon- 
don steamer moored to the quay-side. 

No one who has visited Paris can for- 
get the incomparable group of palaces 
which the eye embraces from this Pont 
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du Carrousel, with the grand silhouette of 
Notre Dame in the centre, and, to the left, 
the roofs and belfry of the Hotel de Ville, 
the old Gothic tower of Saint Jacques, 
the monumental regularity of the quays, 
shaded with fine trees, and the great pal- 
ace of the Louvre, whose interminable 
facades and admirable galleries resume 
the history of the glory and genius of 
France from the time of Philip Augustus, 
and the history of French architecture 
since the days of Francis I. In the year 
1529, Pierre Lescot, the architect, and 
Jean Goujon, the sculptor, began the act- 
ual palace, conceiving and executing it 
with an abundance of imagination, asure- 
ness of taste, a delicate perfection of sym- 
metry, and a richness and harmony of 
ornament that make it a most complete 
expression of the style of the French 
Renaissance. To the Louvre of Pierre 
Lescot innumerable additions have been 
made at various epochs and in various 
styles. Henri IV. built the Pavillon de 
Flore, but it was reserved for Carpeaux, 
in our own days, to consummate its dec- 
oration with a high relief group that is 
one of the purest masterpieces of modern 
art. Cathérine de Medicis built the wing 
where antique sculpture is now placed. 
Louis XIII. and his architect finished the 
palace around the great court-yard of the 
Louvre. Louis XIV. built the Galerie 
d’Apollon. Marie de Medicis and Anne 
of Austria in turn contributed to the 
sumptuous decoration of their dwelling. 
To Louis XIV. and to Claude Perrault, a 
doctor by profession but an engineer by 
taste, the Louvre is indebted for its grand 
colonnade, one of the finest monuments 
of Paris. Napoleon I. added largely to 
the splendor of the Louvre, and Napoleon 
III. finally completed the work by join- 
ing the palace of the Louvre to that of 
the Tuileries on the side both of the river 
and of the Rue de Rivoli, thus carrying 
to perfect fulfilment the symmetrical plan 
of this incomparable series of monuments. 
The Palace of the Tuileries, alas, has dis- 
appeared, but the aspect of the Louvre 
only gains in immensity and grandeur 
by the clearing of the ground between 
the two extreme pavilions, which has left 
an uninterrupted sweep of broad prome- 
nade planted with gardens and avenues 
of trees from the Place du Carrousel and 
the Jardin des Tuileries up the Champs 
Elysées to the Arc de Triomphe. 

From the noble lines of the Louvre 
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and from its magnificent galleries, follow- 
ing majestically the shady avenue of the 
quay, the eye wanders across the river 
and lingers for a moment on the cupola 
and the classic facade of the Institut de 
France, built in the seventeenth century in 
accordance with the testament of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, and occupied by the five 
academies that form the Institute only 
since the year 1806. Then we look up 
the stream, and enjoy that unique view of 
Notre Dame and the [le de la Cité which 
at all moments of the day and of the 
night is one of the marvels of Paris—a 
vision of vast splendor that the changing 
hour bathes.in the mystery of changing 
hues, now silvery gray, now violet, now 
rose, now blue; in the daytime brilliant 


famous view from the bridge. At the 
other end of the island, between Notre 
Dame and the river on the north side, 
there are four narrow streets—the Rues du 
Cloitre, des Chantres, Chanoinesse, and 
des Marmousets—where the buildings are 
of ancient date, having formerly been ex- 
clusively reserved for the dwellings of 
the canons of the cathedral. But, with 
these exceptions, there remains nothing 
of the primitive aspect of the medizval 
city of Paris, with its many churches, 
mansions, and thickly clustered houses. 
Far from being crowded, the modern [le 
de la Cité tends to look bare and deserted ; 
its immense and severe monuments—the 
Palais de Justice, the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, the Prefecture of Police, the bar- 
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THE LOUVRE—VIEW 


with the gayety of sunshine; at night a 
black mass of imposing silhouettes stand- 
ing out darkly against the starry sky. 

Il. 

The lle de la Cité is gradually being 
transformed into a sort of acropolis, or 
sacred enclosure devoted to great public 
monuments. At one end of the island, 
towards the Pont Neuf and the statue of 
Henri IV., there remains a picturesque 
block of old houses whose gables and 
chimneys play an important rdéle in the 
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racks, and the great hospital of the Hotel 
Dieu—are surrounded by broad and open 
spaces; the Sainte Chapelle alone, instead 
of being disengaged from obtrusive neigh- 
bors, like the other historical monuments 
of Paris, has been entirely hidden from 
view, with the exception of the summit 
of its roof and its gracile spire, by the 
agglomeration of buildings of all periods 
which form the Palais de Justice, and re- 
sume the development of French archi- 
tecture from the time of Saint Louis to 
that of Napoleon ITI. 





PARIS 


Notre Dame, on the other hand, 
has been disengaged on all sides; 
each facade is freely presented; and 
the front, with its grand portal and 
towers, can be viewed as a whole 
both from near and from afar, 


thanks to the great open space of 
the parvis and the extended per- 
spective of the quays and river. 
In the same way the apsis may be 
seen in its complete development from 
the charming garden that occupies the 
site of the now demolished archbishop’s 


palace. Admirably restored by Viollet- 
le-Due and Lassus in the middle of the 
present century, Notre Dame is cer- 
tainly the most perfect of French ogival 
churches, and a model of the ecclesias- 
tical architecture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Nevertheless, one doubts whether 
it has gained by being isolated, and 
whether it has not lost something of its 
imposing and severe character by being 
cleared of all the parasitical constructions, 
the narrow streets, the humble dwellings, 
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MONSTER OF NOTRE DAME. 


and quaint old shops and stalls that 
sought the shelter of its shadow in former 
times. That the Gothic cathedral, with 
its forest of flying buttresses and the di- 
versity of its varied symbolism and orna- 
mentation, was conceived with a view to 
being presented to the eye in its entirety, 
seems scarcely a tenable view. We may 
even go further and affirm that the isola- 
tion of these complex monuments was 
never anticipated by the architects, who 
built them almost invariably in the close 
and crowded neighborhood of houses, as 
if to invite the intimacy of the popula- 
tion. For these Gothic cathedrals had a 
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VIEW FROM THE PONT DU JOUR. 


profound and widely reaching significa- 
tion. 

Apart from all political considerations, 
and examined purely from the moral, the 
sentimental, and the educational points of 
view, the Gothic cathedral of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries was a popular 
encyclopedia of religion, knowledge, and 
general edification. As it was recorded 
in the proceedings of the second council 
of Niczwa, ‘‘the holy Catholic Church 
brings all our senses into play in order to 
guide us to penitence and to the observa- 
tion of the commandments of God; it 
endeavors to lead us not only by the hear- 
ing, but by the sight, in the desire that it 
has to perfect our morals.” Hence the 
wealth of statues, bass-reliefs, carvings, 
paintings, and symbolic ornaments that 
decorate the ancient churches of Europe. 
Hence the prodigious iconography of the 
facade of Notre Dame, resuming the 
whole Christian epopee and the religious 
ideal of the Middle Ages in all its naiveté 





and terror on the tympanum 

of the great door. In the cen- 

tre Christ is represented with 

his feet on the lion and the 

dragon, and around the Sa- 

viour are figured the twelve 

apostles, with symbols of their 

martyrdom or their distine- 
tive qualities; the twelve virtues and the 
twelve vices; the wise and the foolish 
virgins; and, completing the ensemble, 
the graphie scene of the last judgment. 
Two angels blow trumpets; the dead rise 
from their graves; kings, knights, pea- 
sants, and noble dames all answer this 
supreme call; Saint Michael holds the 
scales wherewith to weigh the souls; to 
the right, the elect, clad in long robes and 
wearing crowns, see the heavens open to 
them; to the left, the demons drag away 
the unrighteous strung along a chain—a 
bishop, a king, a knight, clerks and lay- 
men and women, all pell-mell, with terror 
and anguish depicted on their faces. In 
the upper part of the tympanum of the 
great portal, Christ seated, with his feet 
on the globe, shows his wounded body; 
two angels standing, one on each side, 
hold in their hands the instruments of 
the passion ; behind the angels, the Virgin 
and Saint John kneel and intercede for 
mankind; while the six mouldings that 
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frame the composition f 
are sculptured with chap- 
lets of angels, prophets, 
doctors, martyrs, and 
virgins. The northern 
and southern doors are 
also decorated with ad- 
mirable statues and high 
reliefs. Then between 
the doors are colossal 
statues of Saint Denis 
and Saint Etienne, and 
of the Church and of the 
Synagogue, while over 
the arches are the twen- 
ty-four kings of Judah, 
and above, in the gal- 
lery, isolated statues of 
Adam and Eve, and in 
the centre the Virgin ac- 
companied by two an- 
gels. 

In contrast with the 
serene spirituality of this 
majestic facade, at one 
time gorgeous with col- 
or and gilding, we have 
only to look upwards to the roof and the 
towers in order to see a legion of mon- 
sters of stone, beasts, chimeras, and birds, 
and strange combinations of human and 
animal forms, prodigies of abnormal cre- 
ation, such as Saint John saw in the hal- 
lucinations of Patmos. Such are those 
grotesque beings that stand with their 
fore paws on the parapet of the towers of 
Notre Dame, and look down with aston- 
ishment at the city below, while the stone 
birds open their beaks as if to utter stu- 
pid cries, and fix their fierce eye on some 
prey that they can never seize; for all 
these monsters are captives in the tower, 
built into the very stones when they 
are not carved out of them, like that 
quaint devil at one corner of the tower, 
who rests his head lazily on his two 
hands, and lolls his tongue out at the 
people in the street. The towers and the 
whole roof of Notre Dame bristle with 
innumerable monsters that seem, as it 
were, imprisoned in these lofty solitudes, 
from which they peep out wistfully here 
and there. 

All this imagery, sacred and grotesque, 
edifying and admonitory, was intended to 
be the daily guide of citizens, the open 

book that all could read as they passed. 
Coming along the narrow streets that ra- 
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diated from the cathedral, the Parisians 
of old caught sight not of the whole mon- 
ument, or even of a facade, but of a single 
tower, of a sculptured door, of an arched 
buttress, or of a quaint gargoyle, and 
thus the smallest details were presented 
as if in a frame, and so acquired a value 
and a power of action that they have per- 
haps lost now that the vast monument is 
thrust upon the view in its entirety, and 
with all the profusion of its symbolism, 
which remains mere confusion until sys- 
tematic and reasoned observation has dis- 
covered the key to the labyrinth of storied 
stone. However, to regret the vanished 
picturesqueness of the old surroundings 
of Notre Dame is useless; the spirit of the 
past has gone the way of past things; the 
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cathedral has become an object in the 
museum of the world’s marvels and a 
subject of vague wonderment for tourists; 
but at the same time it remains a theme 
for the reveries of mystic dreamers, and a 
joy for all who appreciate the beauty of 
splendid architecture closing the perspec- 
tives of river and tree-lined quays. Notre 
Dame is the purest jewel of the many fair 
monuments that adorn the banks of the 
Seine—“*‘ the first of our rivers,” as Miche- 
let calis it, ‘‘the most civilizable and the 
most perfectible.” 
IV. 

The entrance to Venice by the Grand 
Canal is famous among the great sights 
of the world. If one entered Paris by 
the Seine and landed at the Hotel de 
Ville, the impression received would per- 
haps be as striking as that produced by 
the antique palaces of the city of gondo- 
las, and certainly more various. 

From afar the position of the capital is 
announced by the Eiffel Tower. At the 
fortifications the city asserts itself by the 
great viaduct of the circular railway that 
crosses the river at the Pont du Jour, the 
extremity of Paris, a centre of cheap pop- 
ular pleasures and the terminus of the 
city steamboats. Along the bank there 
are cafés -concerts, shooting - galleries, 
wooden horses, peep-shows, public-houses, 
and restaurants where the populace de- 
lights to eat fried gudgeons and to drink 
the sour wines of Suresnes, with’ the ac- 
companiment of blatant barrel -organs 
and ambulant musicians. The point of 
view is vulgar, but the panorama as we 
ascend the stream is imposing. On the 
left is the amphitheatre of the Trocadéro, 
with its fountains and caseades, a souve- 
nir of the universal exhibition of 1878. 
In the middle of the river, on the point of 
an island, is the familiar silhouette of a 
reduction of Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World, a symbol of in- 
ternational sympathy, if not perhaps a 
masterpiece of art. On the right rise the 
stupendous iron tower and the glittering 
domes of the buildings of the universal 
exhibition of 1889. In the background 
extends the vague horizon of the immense 
city, of modern Paris, the outcome of the 
revolution of 1789, of democratic Paris, 
which owes its supremacy to the great 
14th of July. Suecessively Gaulish, Ro- 
man, Carlovingian, feudal, monarchical, 
and revolutionary, Paris has ascended 
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from darkness to light, from unconscious- 
ness to consciousness, from servitude to 
liberty, from despotism to democracy. 
‘*Rome has more majesty,” wrote Victor 
Hugo, *‘ Tréves has more antiquity, Ven- 
ice has more beauty, Naples has more 
grace, London has more wealth. What, 
then, has Paris? The Revolution. 

‘*Paris is the pivot town on which at 
a given day the history of the world 
turned. 

‘* Palermo has Etna, Paris has thought. 
Constantinople is nearer to the sun, Paris 
is nearer to civilization. Athens built the 
Parthenon, but Paris demolished the Bas- 
tille.” 

All along the river the silhouette of the 
Eiffel Tower, that monstrous plaything of 
humanity, that gigantic point of exclama- 
tion which Progress set up at the entrance 
of the world’s fair in the centennial year 
of Liberty, will pursue us. At each step 
we turn to it as a standard or a contrast 
as we advance between rows of palaces 
and of quays lined with luxuriant trees; 
past the modest glass galleries of the Palais 
de |’Industrie, which seemed so gorgeous 
when the world’s fair found sufficient 
room in them in 1867; past the Esplanade 
des Invalides and the dome that carries 
us back to Louis XIV.; past the embas- 
sies and ministries on the Quai d’Orsay; 
past the classic temple where the deputies 
meet to discuss and to make laws; past 
the place which used to be called the Place 
Louis XV., until one day it was called 
Place de la Révolution, and in 1795 Place 
de la Concorde, after it had been stained 
with the blood of Louis XVI., of Marie 
Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, Anacharsis 
Clootz, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and 
how many others! Almost every inch of 
Paris is historic ground, and it needs but 
an ordinary memory to people the streets 
with illustrious phantoms. 

Beyond the Place de la Concorde we 
pass between the vast garden of the Tui- 
leries, and the ruins of the Cour des 
Comptes. The former reminds us of tle 
Empire, the latter of the Commune. Then 
we pass the Louvre and the Quai Voltaire, 
dear to book-lovers, where the parapets 
are fringed with boxes full of books and 
pamphlets that invite the passer-by to 
hunt if, haply, he may find some rare 
neglected treasure, some pearl lost in the 
rubbish heap. Here we are in the heart 
of Paris, and the cradle of the city is be- 
fore our eyes, the Ile de la Cité, with 
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Notre Dame and La Sainte Chapelle; the 
crowded bridges; the palaces of learning 
and of pleasure; the Palais de |’Institut; 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; the Mint; the 
Church of Saint Germain l’Auxerrois; the 
Theatre and Place du Chiatelet; the Con- 
ciergerie with its pointed towers; the an- 
cient Gothic tower of Saint Jacques; and 
at last the elegant silhouette of the Hétel 
de Ville, with its innumerable statues of 
eminent citizens on the facade, and its 
gilded men-at-arms guarding the belfry 
and the roof. In the centre of the river 


facade of the municipal palace stands the 
bronze statue of Etienne Marcel, the Pré- 
vot des Marchands, who played so impor- 
tant a rdle in the grave events of the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and al- 
most succeeded in advancing the date of 
the revolution of 1789 by four centuries. 


¥. 

Etienne Marcel is one of those great 
figures of Parisian history that have help- 
ed the city to become the capital. It was 
he who led the movement that transport- 
ed the parloir aux bourgeois, or city hall, 
from the Montagne Sainte Geneviéve to 
the Place de Gréve, where it still stands. 
The bourgeois had wished for years to 
have the right of meeting in a hall near 
their quarter—near to the streets where 
they had their looms, their work -shops, 
and their offices. The kings refused, for 
if the chiefs of the guilds and the provost 
of the merchants were allowed to meet on 
the Place de Gréve, it would be as if the 
populace had its Louvre beside the Louvre 
of the crown. In 1357, when the king 
was unsuccessful in battle, although the 
bourgeois had given him plenty of money, 
the mob became master of Paris, took 
some practical lessons in the art of revo- 
lution, conquered the Hotel de Ville on 
the Place de Gréve, and carried Etienne 
Marcel there in triumph. F 

At the States-General in 1355, Etienne 
Marcel, the spokesman of the third estate 
and of the loyal towns, declared that they 
were all ready to live and die with the 
king, provided only the king would live 
better and allow the bourgeois to have a 
hand in arranging his lifefor him. ‘‘ Re- 
quérons de parler ensemble et de nous 
réunir,” said Marcel, humbly (‘‘ We claim 
to meet and to speak together”). ‘And 
then the Chancellor,” adds Froissart, 
‘said, ‘We grant the claim’” (‘* Lors le 
chancelier dit, ‘nous l’octroyons’”). 
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This was the beginning of the end of 
monarchy, and the beginning of the reign 
of Paris; and when, a little later, King 
John was conquered and captured at Poi- 
tiers, and France was left without army, 
without king, and with a young prince of 
nineteen summers, the Dauphin Charles, 
for only guide and sovereign, Paris, with 
its provost of the merchants, took the in- 
itiative of government. The revolution 
of Etienne Marcel was the greatest effort 
that Paris ever made as capital and heart 
of France, greater even than the effort of 
1789, for then Paris had the sympathies of 
all France, whereas, under Etienne Mar- 
cel, Paris acted almost alone for the 
sake of France. The aim of this revolu- 
tion was noble and just, but when the 
victory was nearly won, it was spoiled by 
excesses and crimes. The spirit of im- 
prudence and error blinded Etienne Mar- 
cel, and brought him to a violent and ig- 
nominious end, and all that the people of 
Paris remembered of the revolutionary 
days of the fourteenth century was the 
taste for blood and the appetite for pil- 
lage, which they have never lost. Since 
Etienne Marcel, Paris has been a city of 
intermittent revolutions; from the rival 
factions of Armagnac and Bourgogne to 
the massacre of the night of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, when the Seine was stained 
with blood as far as Rouen; from the 
riots of the Ligue and the Fronde to the 
great riot which ended in the capture 
and destruction of the Bastille; from the 
Commune of 1793 to the Commune of 
1871—Paris has always been the leader 
and initiator of the national disorders as 
well as of the national life; of the noble 
movements as well as of the most perni- 
cious and detestable excesses. And yet, 
as the calm and perspicacious Vauban 
said, ‘‘ Paris is to France what the head 
is to the human body; it is the true heart 
of the kingdom, the common mother of 
France, by whom all the people of this 
great state subsist, and with whom this 
kingdom could not dispense without de- 
clining considerably.” 

From Notre Dame to the Eiffel Tower 
thé journey of civilization has been great 
and glorious. From the Bastille column 
to the new Hotel de Ville we see what 
the permanent will of Paris can do. At 
first, Paris was clustered around Notre 
Dame on the Le de la Cité. Under Phil- 
ip Augustus the surface of the city cover- 
ed a thousand acres, and its inhabitants 





PARIS ALONG THE SEINE. 


CANAL SAINT MARTIN—WASH-HOUSE AND PLASTER-UNLOADERS. 


numbered 100,000 souls. Under Louis 
XIV. the population reached 550,000. In 
the eighteenth century, Paris, with 650,000 
inhabitants, made the Revolution, de- 
stroyed the Bastille, and began to pull the 
great tocsin to whose sounds the world is 
still listening. Only nowadays Paris has 
nearly two and a half millions of inhab- 
itants to pull the bell-rope, and the sound 
is much mightier than it was since the 
tocsin has become purely a clangor of 
peace, industry, and genius. 
VI. 

La plaine est mére, la riviére est nour- 
rice. In the topographical predestina- 
tion of Paris to be the capital of France, 
the elements of river and plain have been 
all-important. The plain has been the 
producer of riches, and the river the car- 
rier that has made them _ productive. 
When we approach Paris from the side 
of the Loire we cross the fertile plains of 
La Beauce, the great granary; on the 
Burgundy side the hills and slopes are 
covered with vineyards; in the fat pas- 
tures of Normandy may be seen countless 
herds of cattle; on the north, the south, 
the east, and the west the capital is sur- 
rounded by zones of forests—the forests 
of Orleans, Rambouillet, Versailles, Saint 


Germain, Marly, Montmorency, Bondy, 
Chantilly, Compiégne, Villers -Cotterets, 
Senart, Fontainebleau, without counting 
the reserves of La Niévre; in the centre 
of the valley of the Seine we find stone at 
Montrouge, plaster at Montmartre, bricks 
at Vaugirard, and paving-stones at Fon- 
tainebleau. Thus nature has provided 
all that is necessary for building a capital 
and nourishing its population, and the 
long collaboration of nature and man 
has produced that mighty city, the mon- 
ster and the masterpiece, Paris, the pivot 
on which the history of modern human- 
ity has turned. 

The origin of the wealth and glory of 
Paris is the Seine. The first trade of the 
primitive inhabitants of Lutetia was that 
of watermen. Their future and their 
whole fortune lay in the river and its 
navigation. With the progress of the 
city the navigation has increased until, 
at the present day, Paris is the fourth in 
importance of all the ports of France, 
coming immediately after Bordeaux, the 
first being Marseilles, and the second 
Havre. 

The arms of Paris, souvenir of Isis and 
of the ancient industry of the Lutetians, 
thus remain as significant as ever, and 
there is even a prospect that they may ac- 
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quire greater fulness of meaning in the 
future, for the dream of Paris is to be- 
come a seaport, by means of the canali- 
zation of the Seine and the construction 
of lateral ship-canals between the capital 
and Rouen, above which point large 
ocean vessels at present cannot penetrate. 

The average visitor to Paris rarely re- 
alizes the importance of the Seine as a 
commercial route, and unless he has the 
blessed gift of lounging and the will to loaf 
and comprehend things by intuition and 
sympathy rather than by the study of his 
guide-book, he runs the risk of not seeing 
some of the most picturesque and restful 
bits of the town. The professional tour- 
ist and his mentor pay but small attention 
to the Seine. They remark the numer- 
ous bridges and the steamboats, mouches 
and hirondelles, *‘ flies” and ‘‘ swallows,” 
as they are poetically called, that ply be- 
tween Charenton and Auteuil, or run 
from the Louvre as far as Saint Cloud 
and Suresnes; but apart from this pas- 
senger service they know very little 
about the river. The sentimental idler, 
on the other hand, knows that the river 
is rich in variety and incident, and that 


delicious hours may be spent by the 
dreamer who has the leisure to loiter on 
the bridges and along the quays, and to 
feast his eves on simple phases and com- 
binations of life, nature, and art. From 
the almost superhuman patience of the 
fishermen who line the quays and make 
them bristle with long bamboo poles, the 
loiterer may take example of hopeful- 
ness and perseverance. From the family 
groups that sit along the shore lost in 
contemplation of the water, and from 
the children who play on the sand heaps 
while their mothers sew and gossip, just 
as they might do at the sea-side, the 
thoughtful spectator may conclude that 
the source of happiness is within each 
one of us, in the prism of illusion that 
gives to reality the aspect that our fancy 
pleases. 

How many pretexts for idling and 
looking on are offered by the banks of 
the Seine! A passing train of boats, a 
fisherman casting his net, a steamer glid- 
ing under the bridge, two men beating a 
carpet, an ambulant specialist carding a 
mattress on the tow-path, a steam-crane 
hoisting sand from a barge and deposit- 











PARIS 


ing it in a pyramid on the bank—any- 
thing and everything that takes place on 
the water or along the embankments of 
the Seine suffices to interest a group of cit- 
izens, and causes them to halt and gaze. 
The parapet of one of the bridges seems 
literally black with people, all leaning 
over the rail, and watching with the 
most intense interest. Watching what? 
Simply a dog swimming in the river, 
and retrieving the stick that his master 
throws for him. A still larger and more 
respectfully attentive crowd will be drawn 
by the fascinating spectacle of a hand- 
some poodle being clipped and washed 
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world, for while they shave the dog’s 
hind quarters, they yet leave bands and 
arabesques of wool that relieve the nudi 
ty, together with rings of wool around 
the legs, and coquettish tufts which give 
distinction to the tail. The dog-clipper, 
like the human hair-dresser, is an artist: 
he studies every subject that is intrusted 
to his care, and arranges the coiffure in 
each case according to the character of 
the poodle. To one he gives a modest 
and unobtrusive head, and cuts the hair 
about his nose so that the mustache re- 
mains as unworldly as that of an English 
country curate. To another he reserves 


PONT MARIE—HORSES BATHING. 


by one of those artists whose stock in 
trade consists of a box, a pair of shears, 
and an inscription or sign such as the 
following: ‘‘ Pascal, tondeur. Tond les 
chiens, coupe les chats et les oreilles. 
Va-t-en ville.” Pascal and his rivals 
operate along the river at the points 
where the quays slope gently down into 
the water. They wash, soap, bathe, 
brush, and comb house-dogs in general ; 
and they shear the poodles with an art 
and an inventive tastefulness that are 
without parallel in any country of the 


by a clever turn of the clippers one of 
those flaring and impertinent mustaches 
to which silly girls hang their hearts. 
All these niceties and finesses the pensive 
idler observes and notes; and he remarks, 


too, the disdainful way in which the 
poodle with the impertinent mustache 
holds out his paw after his toilet is fin- 
ished, when the gentleman. who accom- 
panies him, evidently a flunky of very 
superior grade, clasps between the frills 
of the left fore leg a dainty gold bracelet 
bearing the name and the coronet of the 
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QUAI DE LA RAPEE—STATION NEAR PONT D’AUSTERLITZ. 


poodle’s aristocratic mistress. This last 
detail of his toilet having been attended 
to, the poodle departs with the flunky, 
followed by the admiring eyes of the 
deeply impressed public; and in the after- 
noon he will be seen in the Bois de Bou- 
logne accompanying his pretty mistress, 
Madame la Marquise de B., and survey- 
ing the fashionable world from the cush- 
ions of her elegant victoria. 


Another bathing scene that attracts the 


loungers is that of the horses. All along 
the quays, at intervals on both sides of 
the river, a space is marked out by means 
of great floating logs attached together 
and tied to the bank at the ends. Par- 
ticularly in the late afternoon hours the 
draymen bring their horses and ride*them 
into these baths until the water almost 
covers their backs. The horses from the 
cavalry barracks are also bathed in the 
same way, and what with the wonderful 
background of trees and monuments, the 
sunset effect, the long shadows, the glow- 
ing sky, and the glistening water, the 
scene is always one that delights the 
painter as well as the simple-minded idler, 
who submits unconsciously to the charm 
of the evening hour and to the joy of the 
moment. The Seine, like Paris itself, is 
universal; its variety is such that you 
can always find a bit that completes the 
dream towards which your soul is tending, 
just as in the street scenery of Paris you 
can find souvenirs or suggestions of all 
the provinces of France and of all the 
countries of Europe. What, for instance, 
can be more rural, more provincial, more 
full of the sentiment and poetry of de- 
clining day, than the landscape depicted 
in our illustration? The three figures sit- 


ting on a log, the tired horses, the glis- 
tening, mysterious water, the floating 
wash-house with its chimney, the moored 
lighters, the bridge with the trees and 
buildings—surely all this is the portrait 
of some lazy country place where the 
days are long and where men are calm 
and patient. No. This is a bit of the 
Seine at Paris. It is the bathing-place 
for horses just above Notre Dame, and 
the bridge is the Pont Marie, which con- 
nects the Ile Saint Louis with the Quai 
de l’Hotel de Ville; in other words, it is 
a spot in the very heart of the capital. 
Not far from this Pont Marie is a de- 
lightfully picturesque spot, greatly ap- 
preciated for other reasons by the small 
boys of the quarter; this is the marché 
aux pommes, or apple market. The fruit 
comes chiefly from Normandy, and is 
brought in great lighters roofed over with 
boards and tarpaulin. These lighters are 
moored off the quay almost facing the 
Hotel de Ville, where they remain in per- 
manence all through the autumn and 
winter until there is no more fruit. The 
apple trade is busiest in the winter, of 
course, when the waters of the Seine fre- 
quently swell and overflow the banks, 
and then the floating market has to be 
connected with the shore by means of 
improvised bridges of broad planks with 
hand-rails, along which the stevedores run 
with baskets of fruit balanced on their 
shoulders. Such is the scene shown in 
our wintry sketch, where we see the ap- 
ple market, the flooded quay, a smoking 
wash-house, and in the background the 
Palais de Justice, the Conciergerie with 
its pepper-box towers, and in the far back- 
ground the majestic silhouette of the 

















Louvre. Elsewhere 
along the quays we 
find here and there 
two or three boats 
moored in perma- 
nence like the fruit- 
lighters, with the in- 
scription ‘‘ Marché 
au charbon, gros 
et détail.” These 
lighters come chief- 
ly from the timber 
country of the Mor- 
van, and with its 
load below and 
above the water 
each one contains 
many thousands of 
bushels of charcoal, 
and becomes in it- 
self, as the inscrip- 
tion says, a whole- 
sale and retail char- 
coal market. 

The point on the 


river that seems 
to attract more 
than any other 


the respectful cu- 
riosity of the Pa- 
risians is the Port 


Saint Nicolas du 
Louvre. This is 


the true seaport of Paris. 
At this quay, nestling un- 
der the Pont du Carrousel 
and shaded by the fine 
trees that grow along the Quai 
des Tuileries, the sea- going 
ships cast anchor and discharge 
their cargo. The regular, direct 
service of the Burnett line of 
steamers between London and 
Paris starts from here, and also 
some steamers running between Paris, 
Brest, Nantes,and Bayonne. Thus “ Paris 
port de mer” is already a reality, though 
of course in a modest way, and for ships 
of light draught only. Nevertheless, the 
Parisians, as they cross the bridge, always 
look to see what strange merchandise the 
English steamer has brought from beyond 
the seas, and few of them remember that 
hundreds of years ago Lutetia was the 
intermediary port through which the 
products of the East and the wines of 
Greece and Italy passed on their way 
from Marseilles to the great island of the 
Britons. 
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THE APPLE MARKET, 


Of this ancient line of traffic by way of 
the Seine, the Sadne, and the Rhone we are 
reminded by the numerous tug-boats and 
barges that we see plying on the river, 
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BASSIN DE LA VILLETTE, 


with the names Havre, Paris, Lyon, 
printed on the prows and sterns. Besides 
the ordinary tug-boats, we notice strange 
iron hulks pierced with port-holes, and 
looking not unlike gunboats. In the 
hold of these hulks there is a steam- 
engine, and: on the flush deck six broad 
grooved pulleys or drums fixed in sets of 
three on two parallel axles, and moved by 
big cog-wheels worked directly by the 
engine. Now along the bed of the Seine 
from Rouen to Paris and from Paris to 
Montereau, and along the bed of the 
Yonne from Montereau to La Roche, there 
lies an iron chain with links about three 
inches long. Each of the tug-boats in 
question is attached to this chain, which 
is caught up by a pulley at one end of 
the deck, wound round each of the six 
pulleys in the middle, and passed back 
into the water over a pulley at the other 
end of the deck. The tug is round at both 
ends, and winds itself along backwards or 
forwards, pulling on the chain, and drag- 
ging a string of ten or fifteen huge barges. 
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Of course these tugs 
Swi cannot quit the chain 

without unmounting 

the machinery on 

their decks. When 

two trains meet, one 

going up stream and 

the other down, the 

tugs simply exchange 
trains and retrace their course, the one 
that was coming up going back with the 
down train, and the one that was coming 
down going up again with the up train. 
The chain is kept in position along the 
bed of the river merely by its own weight. 
The speed of these chain tugs is not great, 
but their dragging power is enormous. 
More rapid service is provided by screw 
tug-boats and by very long barges with 
paddle- wheels in the stern. All these 
varieties of tugs and many descriptions 
of river and canal barges may be studied 
from the picturesque Pont de 1l’Estacade 
and along the Quai de la Rapée, where 
are the offices of various lines of inland 
navigation. And what informal offices 
they are! Mere wooden toy houses, with 
flowers growing on the roofs, and nastur- 
tiums trained round the windows. Never- 
theless, this is a busy part of the city. It 
is true that nobody seems to be in a great 
hurry. The employés work in a leisure- 
ly way. and find plenty of time to chat 
with the customs officers, who lounge 
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about watchfully, clad in tasteful green 
uniforms. But still, business proceeds all 
the same. Carts are going to and fro 
from morning until night, the steam- 
cranes swing round and rattle - their 
chains, and merchandise is loaded. and 
unloaded. The cargo is building-iron, 
plaster, cement, drain - pipes, tiles,.crock- 
ery, fire-wood, barrels of wine, sacks of 
flour, mineral-waters from Vals and Orez- 
za. The return freight for the first-class 
boats is sugar and Parisian manufactured 
articles, and for the ordinary barges and 
canal-boats little except empty barrels, 
which they carry back to Burgundy to be 
refilled. 

At the end of the Quai de la Rapée is 
the entrance to the Canal Saint-Martin, 
which passes through a tunnel under the 
Place de la Bastille and under the Boule- 
vard Richard Lenoir, and comes to light 
again in the Faubourg Saint-Martin, fol- 
lowing the Quai de Valmy and the Quai 
de Jemmappes until it reaches the Bassin 
de la Villette, where are the great com- 
mercial docks of Paris, lined with endless 
warehouses and immense depots for grain 
and miscellaneous merchandise. The as- 
pect of the great basin of La Villette is 
very interesting, and a certain strange- 
ness is given to the view of the ensemble 
by the gigantic iron passerelle, or foot- 
bridge, which has been thrown across it 
with a height of span that might have 
been useful had the docks been destined 
to receive full-rigged ships, but which 
seems pretentious considering that the 
river steamers have only short funnels, 
and the canal-boats boast merely a mod- 
est mast to carry their tow-line. How- 
ever, we cannot complain. The great 
passerelle is decidedly picturesque, espe- 
cially towards mid-day, when it is crossed 
by informal processions of laughing and 
joyous girls, who come out of the neigh- 
boring workshops to lunch upon fried 
potatoes, and to give the chance lounger 
an idea of the type of feminine beauty 
that prevails in the faubourgs. 

Along the quays of the Seine, of the 
Canal Saint-Martin, and of the Bassin de 
la Villette we find merchandise that is 
brought literally from all parts of the 
world to Paris by water. By means of 


the Seine, Paris is in water communica- 

tion with Rouen and Havre, and conse- 

quently with the great ocean lines. On 

the Quai de la Rapée we see steamers and 

trains of barges that go to Nancy, Epinal, 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 509.—73 


and Les Vosges, there being a waterway 
from Paris to Strasburg and the Rhine 
by the Marne and the canal of the Marne, 
while by the river Oise and its three ca- 
nals of Saint-Quentin, the Sambre, and 


the Ardennes we can reach the basin of 


the Scheldt and the Meuse, and bring 
slowly but cheaply to Paris the products 
of the coal-fields of Mons and Charleroi. 
As for Lyons, the centre of France, and 
Marseilles, the great port of the Mediter- 
ranean, they are placed in water commu- 
nication with Paris by two routes. By 
one route we go up the Seine as far as 
Saint-Mammés, and then take the Canal 
du Loing, the Canal de Briare, the Canal 
latéral de la Loire, and the Canal du Cen- 
tre, which leads into the Sadéne, by which 
we reach Lyons and the Rhéne. By an- 
other route we go up the Yonne and gain 
the Sadne by the Canal de Bourgogne, 
while by the Canal de l’Est we can push 
into Germany and Switzerland. 

Barges go to and fro from Paris along 
these routes, bringing various cargoes, 
but principally building materials, fire- 
wood, coal, gravel, sand, and wine. Tow- 
ards Bercy the banks of the Seine are 
covered with thousands of barrels of 
wine; between Notre Dame and Auteuil 
the quays are occupied by enormous piles 
of fire-wood, mountains of sand and peb- 
bles, heaps of rough millstone, or meu- 
liére, used for the foundations of Parisian 
buildings. Along the Canal Saint-Martin 
the quays are encumbered with huge 
blocks of building-stone, and between the 
barges and the warehouses there is a per- 
petual going to and fro of laborious men 
carrying on their shoulders bags of plas- 
ter of Paris and cement or baskets of coal, 
the former white as millers, the latter 
black as negroes. The Canal Saint-Mar- 
tin is divided by a succession of locks, 
between which the boats are hauled by 
human strength and patience. Two or 
three men hitch themselves on to a rope, 
and with slow and short steps, pressing 
and straining doggedly between each one, 
they pull and pull, and the heavy barge 
follows sluggishly. Often the barge that 
is being towed along in this painful way 
is a microcosm in itself. Apart from the 
cargo and the nautical accessories, you 
see in the stern a neat little house, where 
the bargee and his wife live. The wife is 
preparing the soup and peeling carrots 
and potatoes, while the children play on 
the roof with the dog. Suddenly from 
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the square box amidships there issues a 
dolent and piercing sound; two long ears 
and a shaggy head emerge from the door, 
and we recognize the long-suffering don- 
key, whose function it is to haul the barge 
along the narrow canals of central France. 
While the barges are in port the donkey 
gets hauled in his turn, and has nothing 
to do but to rest in his box and enjoy, as 
we do, the spectacle of the busy move- 
ment of the quays, the teams of horses 
that drag huge wagons, the stevedores 
hurrying to and fro and bending under 
their loads,and along the edge of the 
canal the floating wash-houses, where the 
laundresses of the faubourg beat their 
linen with petulant bats, and gossip with 
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a vehemency and picturesqueness of lan- 
guage that no grammar and no professor 
ean teach. For the laundresses, like all 
the Parisians, participate in the essential 
and permanent advantage of Paris over 
all the other cities of the universe: they 
drink in ideas with the air they breathe, 
and their conversation is as sparkling 
and full of genius as that of the wits who 
sit at Tortoni’s and evolve clever sayings 
for the boulevard journals. 

The washer-women of the Seine and 
the stevedores of the quays appreciate 
Paris, we may be sure, in the same spirit 
if not with the same intensity as Sainte- 
Beuve, Goethe, and the Emperor Julian. 
They love Paris in the soul of Paris. 


OF CHANCE.* 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


XXXV. 

b \ TELL, old fellow, I’ve got some 

/ good news for you,” said Mr. Bran- 
dreth, when Ray showed himself at the 
door of the publisher's little den the next 
morning. Ray thought that he carried 
the record of the event he had witnessed 
in every lineament, but Mr. Brandreth 
could have seen nothing unusual in his 
face. ‘‘ The editor of Hvery Evening has 
just been here, and he wants to see you 
about taking hold of his literary depart- 
ment.” Ray stared blankly. Mr. Bran- 
dreth went on with generous pleasure: 
‘*He’s had some trouble with the man 
who’s been doing it, and it’s come to a 
complete break at last, and now he wants 
you to try. He's got some new ideas 
about it. He wants to make something 
specially literary of the Saturday issue; 
he has a notion of restoring the old-fash- 
ioned serial. If you take charge, you 
could work in the Modern Romeo on him; 
and then, if it succeeds as a serial, we can 
republish it in book-form! Better see 
him at once! Isn’t it funny how things 
turn out? He said he was coming down 
town in a Broadway car, and happened 
to catch sight of Coquelin’s name on a 
poster at the theatre, and it made him 
think of you. He'd always liked that 
thing you did for him, and when he got 
down here, he jumped out and came in 
to ask about you. I talked you into him 
good and strong,and he wants to see you.” 


Ray listened in nerveless passivity to 
news that would have transported him 
with hope a few hours before. Mr. Bran 
dreth might well have mistaken his absent 
stare for the effect of such arapture. He 
said, as a man does when tempted a 
little beyond prudence by the pleasure he 
is giving: 

‘*The fact is, I've been thinking about 
that work of yours myself. I want to 
try some novel for the summer trade; 
and I want you to let me see it again. 
I want to read it myself this time. 
They say a publisher oughtn’t to know 
anything about the inside of a book, but 
I think we might make an exception of 
yours.’ Ray’s face remained unchanged, 
and Mr. Brandreth now asked, with a sud- 
den perception of its strangeness: ‘‘ Hel- 
lo! What’s the matter? Anything gone 
wrong with you?” 

‘*No, no,” Ray struggled out, ‘‘ not 
with me. But—” 

‘‘Nothing new with the Hugheses, I 
hope?” said Mr. Brandreth, with mount- 
ing alarm. ‘‘ Miss Hughes was to have 
come back to work this morning, but she 
hasn't yet. No more diphtheria, I hope? 
By Jove, my dear fellow, I don’t think 
you ought to come here if there is! I 
don’t think it’s quite fair to me.” 

‘Tt isn’t diphtheria,” Ray gasped. ‘‘ But 
they're in great trouble. I hardly know 
how to tell you. That wretched creature, 
Denton, has killed himself. He’s been 
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off his base for some time, and I’ve been 
dreading— I’ve been there all night with 
them. He took prussic acid, and died in- 
stantly. Mr. Hughes and I had a strug- 
gle with him to prevent—prevent him; 
and the old man got a wrench, and then 
he had a hemorrhage. He is very weak 
from it, but the doctor’s brought him 
round for the present. Miss Hughes 
wanted me to come and tell you.” 

‘‘Has it got out yet?” Mr. Brandreth 
asked. ‘‘ Are the reporters on to it?” 

‘The fact has to come out officially 
through the doctor, but it isn’t known 
yet.” 

‘*T wish it hadn’t happened,” said Mr. 
Brandreth. ‘‘It will be an awful scan- 
dal.” 

There had been a moment with Ray 
too when the scandal of the fact was all 
he felt. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, mechanically. 

‘“You see,” Mr. Brandreth explained, 
‘those fellows will rummage round in 
every direction, for every bit of collateral 
information, relevant and irrelevant, and 
they will make as much as they can of 
the fact that Miss Hughes was employed 
here.” 

‘*T see,” said Ray. 

Mr. Brandreth fell into a rueful muse, 
but he plucked himself out of it with 
self-reproachful decency. ‘It’s awful 
for them, poor things!” 

‘‘Tt’s the best thing that could have 
happened, under the circumstances,” said 
Ray, with a coldness that surprised him- 
self, and a lingering resentment toward 
Denton that the physical struggle had left 
in his nerves. ‘‘It was a question wheth- 
er he should kill himself,or kill some one 
else. He had a mania of sacrifice, of atone- 
ment. Somebody had to be offered up. 
He was a crank.” Ray pronounced the 
word with a strong disgust, as if there 
were nothing worse to be said of a man. 
He paused, and then he went on. “I 
shall have to tell you all about it, Bran- 
dreth ;’ and he went over the event again, 
and spared nothing. 

Mr. Brandreth listened with starting 
eyes. As if the additional details greatly 
discouraged him, he said, ‘‘I don’t think 
those things can be kept from coming out. 
{t will be a terrible scandal. Of course, 
I pity the family; and Miss Hughes. 
It’s strange that they could keep living 
on with such a danger hanging over them 
for weeks and months, and not try to do 
anything about it—not have him shut up.” 
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‘*The doctor says we've no idea what 
sort of things people keep living on with,” 
said Ray, gloomily. ‘‘The danger isn’t 
always there, and the hope is. The trou- 
ble keeps on, and in most cases nothing 
happens. The doctor says nothing would 
have happened in this case, probably, if 
the man had staid quietly in the country, 
in the routine he was used to. But when 
he had the stress of new circumstances 
put on him, with the anxieties and the 
chances, and all the miseries around him, 
his mind gave way; I don’t suppose it 
was ever a very strong one.” 

“Oh, I don’t see how the strongest 
stands it, in this infernal hurly-burly,” 
said Mr. Brandreth, with an introspective 
air. He added, with no effect of relief 
from his reflection, ‘‘I don’t know what 
I’m going to say to my wife when all this 
comes out. I’ve got to prepare her, some- 
how—her and her mother. Look here! 
Why couldn't you go up to Mr. Chapley’s 
with me,and see him? He wasn’t very 
well yesterday, and said he wouldn't be 
down till this afternoon. My wife’s go- 
ing there to lunch, and we can get them 
all together before the evening papers are 
out. Then I think we could make them 
see it in the right light. What do you 
say?” 

‘*T don’t see why I shouldn’t go with 
you. If I can be of any use,” said Ray, 
with an inward regret that he could think 
of no excuse for not going. 

‘‘T think you can be of the greatest 
use,” said Mr. Brandreth. He called a 
clerk, and left word with hin: that he 
should not be in again till after lunch. 
‘* You see,” he explained, as they walked 
out together, ‘if we can get the story to 
Mrs. Brandreth and her mother before it 
comes to them in print it won’t seem half 
as bad. Some fellow is going to get hold 
of the case and work it for all it is worth. 
He is going to unearth Mr. Hughes's 
whole history, and exploit him as a re- 
former and a philosopher. He’s going to 
find out everybody who knows him or 
has ever had anything to do with him, 
and interview people right and left.” 

Ray had to acknowledge that this was 
but too probable. He quailed to think of 
the publicity which he must achieve in 
the newspapers, and how he must figure 
before the people of Midland, who had 
expected such a different celebrity for 
him. 

“You must look out for yourself. 
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I'm going to put Mr. Chapley on his 
guard, and warn the ladies not to see any 
reporters or answer any questions. By- 
the-way, does Mr. Kane know about this 
yet?” 

‘‘Pve just come from his place; he 
wasn't at home; I left a note for him.” 

‘*T wonder if we hadn’t better go round 
that way and tell him?’ Mr. Brandreth 
faltered a moment, and then pushed on. 

‘*Or, no! He's a wary old bird, and I 
don’t think he’ll say anything that will 
commit anybody.” They walked on in 
silence for a while before Mr. Brandreth 
said, with an air of relevance, ‘‘ Of course 
I shouldn’t want you to count too much 
upon our being able to do anything with 
your book this year, after all.” 

‘*Of course,” said Ray. ‘‘If I’m mixed 
up with this business in the papers, my 
name won't be a very good one for a re- 
spectable house to conjure with for some 
years tocome. Perhaps never.” 

At that moment he was mere egoist, 
feeling nothing but the mockery and the 
malice of fortune; all his compassion for 
the hapless creatures whose misery had 
involved him died within him. 

‘**Oh, I don’t mean that, exactly,” said 
Mr. Brandreth. ‘‘ But isn’t it curious how 
we're all bound together here? It’s enough 
to make one forswear all intercourse with 
his fellow-beings. Here we are in the 
same boat with people whom I didn’t 
know the existence of six months ago; 
and because Mr. Chapley has stood by 
his old friend and tried to help him 
along, he will probably be pilloried with 
him before the public as a fellow-Tol- 
stoian, and people all over the country 
that used to order their books through us 
will think we’re in sympathy with the 
anarchists, and won't have any more to 
do with us than if we had published the 
Kreuzer Sonata.” 

Ray thought how he had never asked 
to know the Hugheses at all, and was not 
justly responsible for them, even through 
a tie of ancient friendship. But in the 
presence of Mr. Brandreth’s shameless 
anxieties, he was ashamed to air his own. 
He only said, cynically: ‘* Yes, it appears 
that a homicidal lunatic can't take himself 
harmlessly out of the world. His fate 
reaches out in every direction, and covers 
everybody that knew him with confusion. 
And they talk of a moral government of 
the universe!” 

‘* Yes!” said Mr. Brandreth, with as 


much satisfaction in Ray’s scorn of the 


order of things as his mild nature could 
probably feel. 

At Mr. Chapley’s house they learned 
that Mrs. Brandreth had brought the baby 
to spend the day with her mother. Her 
sister, whom Ray knew, met the two men 
at the door on her way out to a young 
ladies’ lunch, and told them they would 
find her father in his library. She said 
Mr. Kane was there with him; and Mr. 
Brandreth, with a glance at Ray, said, 
‘Well, that’s first-rate!” and explained, 
as they pushed on up stairs, ‘‘ He may be 
able to suggest something.” 

Kane did not suggest anything at once. 
He listened in silence and without appar- 
ent feeling to Ray’s story. 

‘**Dear me!” Mr. Chapley lamented. 
** Dreadful, dreadful! Poor David must 
be in a sad state about it! And I’m not 
fit to go to him!” 

“*He wouldn’t expect you, sir,” Mr. 
Brandreth began. 

“I don’t know; he would certainly 
come to me if I were in trouble. Dear, 
dear! Was the hemorrhage very exhaust- 
ing, Mr. —er—Ray?” 

Ray gave the doctor's word that there 
was no immediate danger from it, and 
Mr. Brandreth made haste to say that he 
had come to tell the ladies about the af 
fair before they saw it in the papers, and 
to caution them against saying anything 
if reporters called. 

** Yes, that’s very well,” said Mr. Chap- 
ley. ‘* But I see nothing detrimental to 
us in the facts.” 

‘No, sir. Not unless they’re distort- 
ed, and—in connection with your peculiar 
views, sir. When those fellows get on 
to your old friendship with Mr. Hughes, 
and his peculiar views, there’s no telling 
what they won’t make of them.” Kane 
glanced round at Ray with arched eyes 
and pursed mouth. Mr. Brandreth turn- 
ed toward Ray, and asked sweetly, 
‘‘Should you mind my lighting one of 
these after-dinner pastilles?” He indi- 
cated the slender stem in the little silver 
holder on the mantel. ‘‘ Of course there's 
no danger of infection now; but it would 
be a little more reassuring to my wife, espe- 
cially as she’s got the boy here with her.” 

‘“By all means,” said Ray, and the 
pastille began sending up a delicate 
thread of pungent blue smoke, while Mr. 
Brandreth went for his wife and mother- 
in-law. 
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“Tt seems to me you're in a parlous 
state, Henry,” said Kane. ‘‘I don’t see 
but you'll have to renounce Tolstoi and 
all his works if you ever get out of this 
trouble. I’m sorry for you. It takes 
away half the satisfaction I feel at the 
lifting of that incubus from poor David's 
life. I think I'd better go.” He rose, 
and went over to give his hand to Mr. 
Chapley, where he sat in a reclining- 
chair. 

Mr. Chapley clung to him, and said 
feebly: ‘‘No,no! Don’t go, Kane. We 
shall need your advice, and—and—coun- 
sel,” and while Kane hesitated, Mr. Bran- 
dreth came in with the ladies, who wore 
a look of mystified impatience. 

“T thought they had better hear it 
from you, Mr. Ray,” he said; and for the 
third time Ray detailed the tragical inci- 
dents. He felt as if he had been incul- 
pating himself. 

Then Mrs. Chapley said: ‘‘ It is what we 
might have expected from the beginning. 
But if it will be a warning to Mr. Chap- 
ly—” 

Mrs. Brandreth turned upon her mo- 
ther with a tone that startled Mr. Chap- 
ley from the attitude of gentle sufferance 
in which he sat resting his chin upon his 
hand. ‘‘I don’t see what warning there 
can be for papa in such a dreadful thing. 
Do you think he’s likely to take prussic 
acid?” 

‘*T don’t say that, you know well 
enough, child. But I shall be quite sat- 
isfied if it is the last of Tolstoism in this 
family.” 

‘It has nothing to do with Tolstoi,” 
Mrs. Brandreth returned, with surprising 
energy. ‘‘If we'd all been living simply 
in the country, that wretched creature’s 
mind wouldn’t have been preyed upon 
by the misery of the city.” 

“‘There’s more insanity in proportion 
to the population in the country than 
there is in the city,” Mrs. Chapley began. 

Mrs. Brandreth ignored her statistical 
contribution. ‘‘ There’s no more danger 
of father’s going out to live on a farm, or 
in a community, than there is of his tak- 
ing poison; and at any rate he hasn’t got 
anything to do with what’s happened. 
He’s just been faithful to his old friend, 
and he’s given his daughter work. I 
don’t care how much the newspapers 
bring that in. We haven’t done any- 
thing wrong.” 

Mr. Brandreth looked at his wife in 
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evident surprise; her mother said, ‘‘ Well, 
my dear!” 

Her father gently urged: ‘* I don’t think 
you've quite understood your mother. She 
doesn’t look at life from my point of view.” 

‘*No, Henry, I’m thankful to say I 
don’t,” Mrs. Chapley broke in; ‘‘and I 
don’t know anybody who does. If I 
had followed you and your prophet, we 
shouldn’t have had a roof over our 
heads.” 

‘*A good many people have no roofs 
over their heads,” Mr. Chapley meekly 
suggested. 

‘*That’s no reason why we shouldn’t,” 
said his wife. 

‘**No; you’re right there, my dear. 
That’s the hopeless part of it. Perhaps 
poor David is right, and the man who 
attempts to solve the problem of altruism 
singly and in his own life—” 

Mrs. Brandreth would not let him fin- 
ish. ‘‘ The question is, what are we going 
to do for these poor things in their trou- 
ble?” She locked at Ray, who had sat by 
trying in his sense of intrusion and su- 
perfluity to shrink into as small a space 
as possible. He now blushed to find him 
self appealed to. He had not seen Mrs. 
Brandreth often, and he had not reversed 
his first impression of a narrow, anxious, 
housewifely spirit in her, sufficient to 
the demands of young motherhood, but 
of few and scanty general sympathies. 
‘““When did you see them last?” she 
asked. 

He told her, and she said, ‘‘ Well, I am 
going right up there with Percy.” 

‘*And bring back the scarlet fever to 
your child!” cried her mother. ‘‘ You 
shall neither of you go, as long as I have 
anything to say aboutit. Or,if you do, 
you shall not come back to this house, and 
I shall keep the baby here till there isn’t 
the least fear of danger; and I don’t know 
how long that will be.” All the grand- 
mother rose in Mrs. Chapley; she lifted 
her voice, and in the transport of her 
alarm and indignation she suddenly ap- 
pealed to Mr. Kane from the wilfulness 
she evidently feared in her daughter: 
‘* What do you think, Mr. Kane?” 

‘*T wouldn’t presume to decide such a 
question finally ; it’s too important,” Kane 
said,in his mellow murmur. ‘“ But I wish 
that for the moment Mrs. Brandreth would 
let me be the bearer of her kind messages 
and inquiries. If you haven’t been in the 
habit of calling there—” 
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‘*T have never been there at all, ’m 
sorry to say,” Mrs. Brandreth frankly de- 
clared. 

‘*“Ah! Well, I don’t see what could 
come of it, just at present; and there might 
be some lingering infection.” 

‘*It has been carried in clothes across 
the ocean months afterwards, and in let- 
ters,” Mrs. Chapley triumphed. 

Kane abandoned the point toher. ‘‘The 
situation might be very much worse for 
the Hugheses, as I was saying to Henry 
before you came in. The Powers are not 
commonly so considerate. It seems to 
me distinctly the best thing that could 
have happened, at least as far as Denton 
is concerned.” 

**Surely,” said Mrs. Chapley, ‘‘ you 
don’t approve of suicide?” 

‘*Not in the case of sane and happy 
people,” Kane blandly replied. ‘‘The 
suicide of such persons should be punish- 
ed with the utmost rigor of the law. But 
there seem to be extenuating circum- 
stances in the present instance: I hope 
the coroner's jury will deal leniently with 
the culprit. I must go and see if I can do 
anything for David. Probably I can’t. 
It's always a question in these cases wheth- 
er you are not adding to the sufferings of 
the mourners by your efforts to alleviate 
them; but you can only solve it at their 
expense by trying.” 

‘*And you will let us know,” said Mrs. 
Chapley, ‘‘ whether we can do anything, 
Mr. Kane.” 

Mrs. Brandreth did not openly persist in 
her determination to go to the Hugheses. 
She said, ‘‘ Yes, be sure you let us know;” 
and when Kane had gone on an errand 
of mercy which he owned was distasteful 
to him, her husband followed Ray down 
to the door. 

‘*You see what splendid courage she 
has,” he whispered, with a backward 
glance up the stairs. ‘‘I must confess 
that it surprised me, after all I’ve seen 
her go through, that stand she took with 
her mother. But I don’t altogether won- 
der at it: they were disagreeing ‘about 
keeping up the belladonna when I found 
them, upstairs, and I guess Mrs. Bran- 
dreth’s opposition naturally carried over 
into this question about the Hugheses. 
Of course Mrs. Chapley means well, but 
if Mrs. Brandreth could once be got from 
under her influence she would be twice 
the woman she is. I think she’s right 
about the effect of our connection with 


the family before the public. They can’t 
make anything wrong out of it, no mat- 
ter how they twist it or turn it. I’m not 
afraid. After all, it isn’t as if Mr. Hughes 
was one of those howling socialists. An 
old-time Brook Farmer—it’s a kind of lit- 
erary tradition; it’s like being an original 
abolitionist. I’m going to see if I can’t 
get a glimpse of that book of his without 
committing myself. Well, let me know 
how you get on. I wouldn't let that 
chance on Every Evening slip. Better 
see the man. Confound the papers! I 
hope they won’t drag us in!” 
XXXVI. 

A few lines, with some misspelling of 
names, told the story of the suicide and 
inquest in the afternoon papers, and it 
dwindled into still smaller space and 
finer print the next morning. The pub- 
licity which those least concerned had 
most dreaded was spared them. Ray 
himself appeared in print as a witness 
named Bray; there was no search into 
the past of Hughes and his family, or 
their present relations; none of the rich 
sensations of the case were exploited; it 
was treated as one of those every-day 
tragedies without significance or impor- 
tance, which abound in the history of 
great cities, and are forgotten as rapidly 
as they occur. The earth closed over 
the hapless wretch for whom the dream 
of duty tormenting us all, more or less, 
had turned to such a hideous nightmare, 
and those whom his death threatened 
even more than his life drew consciously 
or unconsciously a long breath of free- 
dom. 

Mr. Brandreth’s courage rose with his 
escape; there came a moment when he 
was ready to face the worst; the moment 
did not come till the danger of the worst 
was past. Then he showed himself even 
eager to retrieve the effect of anxieties 
not compatible with a scrupulous self-re- 
spect. 

‘Why should we laugh at him?” Kane 
philosophized, in talking the matter over 
with Ray. ‘‘The ideals of generosity and 
self-devotion are preposterous in our cir- 
cumstances. He was quite right to be 
cautious, to be prudent, to protect his 
business and his bosom from the invasion 
of others’ misfortunes, and to look anx- 
iously out for the main chance. Who 
would do it for him, if he neglected this 
first and most obvious duty? He has be- 
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haved most thoughtfully and kindly tow- 
ard Peace through it all, and I can’t 
blame him for not thrusting himself for- 
ward to offer help when nothing could 
really be done.” 

Kane had himself remained discreetly 
in the background, and had not cumbered 
his old acquaintance with offers of ser- 
vice. He kept away from the funeral, 
but he afterwards visited Hughes fre- 
quently, though he recognized nothing 
more than the obligation of the early 
kindness between them. This had been 
affected by many years of separation and 
wide divergence of opinion, and it was 
doubtful whether his visits were altogeth- 
er a pleasure to the invalid. They dis- 
puted a good deal, and sometimes when 
Hughes lost his voice from excitement 
and exhaustion, Kane’s deep pipe kept on 
in a cool smooth assumption of positions 
which Hughes was physically unable to 
assail. 

Mr. Chapley went out of town to his 
country place in Massachusetts, to try and 
get back his strength after a touch of the 
grippe. The Sunday conventicles had 
to be given up because Hughes could no 
longer lead them, and could not suffer the 
leadership of others. He was left mainly 
for society and consolation to the young 
fellow who did not let him feel that he 
differed from him, and was always gently 
patient with him. 

Ray had outlived the grudge he felt at 
Kane for delivering him over to bonds of 
duty which he shirked so lightly himself; 
but this was perhaps because they were 
no longer a burden. It was not possible 
for him to refuse his presence to the old 
man when he saw that it was his sole 
pleasure; he had come to share the plea- 
sure of these meetings himself. As the 
days which must be fewer and fewer went 
by he tried to come every day, and Peace 
usually found him sitting with her father 
when she reached home at the end of the 
afternoon. Ray could get there first be- 
cause his work on the newspaper was of a 
more flexible and desultory sort; and he 
often brought a bundle of books for re- 
view with him, and talked them over with 
Hughes, for whom he was a perspective 
of the literary world, with its affairs and 
events. Hughes took a vivid interest in 
the management of Ray’s department of 
Every Evening, and gave him advice 
about it, charging him not to allow it to 
be merely zesthetic, but to imbue it with 
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an ethical quality; he maintained that 
literature should be the handmaid of re- 
form; he regretted that he had not cast 
the material of The World Revisited in 
the form of fiction, which would have 
given it a charm impossible to a merely 
polemical treatise. 

‘*T’m convinced that if I had it in that 
shape it would readily find a publisher, 
and I’m going to see what I can do to 
work it over as soon as I’m about again.”’ 

‘*T hope you'll be luckier than I’ve 
been with fiction,” said Ray. ‘‘I don’t 
know but it might be a good plan to 
turn A Modern Romeo into a polemical 
treatise. We might change about, Mr. 
Hughes.” 

Hughes said, ‘‘ Why don’t you bring 
your story up here and read it to me?” 

**Wouldn’t that be taking an unfair 
advantage of your helpless condition?” 
Ray asked. ‘‘ Just at present my chief’s 
looking over it, to see if it won’t do for 
the feuilleton we're going to try. He 
won’t want it; but it affords a little res- 
pite for you, Mr. Hughes, as long as he 
thinks he may.” 

He knew that Peace must share his 
constraint in speaking of his book. When 
they were alone for a little while before 
he went away that evening he said to her, 
‘*You have never told me yet that you 
forgave me for my bad behavior about my 
book the last time we talked about it.” 

‘*Did you wish me to tell you?” she 
asked, gently. ‘‘I thought I needn't.” 

‘* Yes; do,” he urged. ‘‘ You thought I 
was wrong?” 

‘* Yes,” she assented. 

“Then you ought to say,in so many 
words, ‘I forgive you.’” 

He waited, but she would not speak. 

‘“ Why can’t you say that?” 

She did not answer, but after a while 
said, ‘‘I think what I did was a good rea- 
son for—” 

‘*My being in the wrong? Then why 
did you do it? Can't you teil me that?” 

‘*Not—now.” 

“*Some time?” 

‘“*Perhaps,” she murmured. 

‘“Then I may ask you again?” 

She was silent, sitting by the window 
in the little back room, where her head 
was dimly outlined against the late twi- 
light. Between the rushing trains at the 
front they could hear Mrs. Denton talking 
to her father, joking and laughing. Our 
philosophy of tragedy is that it alters the 
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nature of those involved, as if it were 
some spiritual chemistry combining the 
elements of character anew. But it is 
really an incident of our being, and, for 
all we can perceive, is of no more vital 
effect than many storms in the material 
world. What it does not destroy, it leaves 
essentially unchanged. The light crea- 
ture whom its forces had beaten to the 
earth, rose again with the elasticity of 
light things, when it bad passed. She 
was meant to be what she was made, and 
even Ray, with the severity of his young 
morality, and the paucity of his experi- 
ence, perceived that the frivolity which 
shocked him was comfort and cheer to 
the sick old man. She sat with him, and 
babbled and jested, with her cat in her 
lap; and Ray saw with a generous re- 
sentment that she must always have been 
his favorite. There was probably a re- 
sponsive lightness in Hughes’s own soul 
to which hers brought the balm of kinship 
and of perfect sympathy. There was no 
apparent consciousness of his preference in 
the sisters; each in her way accepted it as 
something just and fit. Peace looked af- 
ter the small housekeeping, and her sis- 
ter had more and more the care of their 
father. 

Mrs. Denton’s buoyant temperament 
served a better purpose in the economy of 
sorrow than a farther-sighted seriousness. 
In virtue of all that Ray had ever read 
or fancied of such experiences, the deaths 
that had bereaved her ought. to have 
chastened and sobered her, and he could 
not forgive her because she could not 
wear the black of a hushed and spiritless 
behavior. It even shocked him that 
Peace did nothing to constrain her, but 
took her from moment to moment as 
she showed herself, and encouraged her 
cheerful talk, and smiled at her jokes. 
He could not yet understand how the 
girl’s love was a solvent of all questions 
that harass the helpless reason, and em- 
bitter us with the faults of others; but 
from time to time he had a sense of qual- 
ity in her that awed him from all other 
sense of her. There is something in the 
heart of man that puts a woman’s charm 
before all else, and that enables evil and 
foolish women to find husbands, while 
good and wise women die unwed. But 
in the soul of incontaminate youth there 
is often a passionate refusal to accept 
this instinet as the highest. The ideal of 
womanhood is then something too pure 


and hallowed even for the dreams of 
love. It was something like this, a mys- 
tical reverence or a fantastic exaltation, 
which removed Ray further from Peace in 
what might have joined their lives than 
he was the first day they met, when he 
began to weave about her the reveries 
which she had no more part in than if 
they had been the dreams of his sleep. 
They were of the stuff of his literature, 
and like the innumerably trooping, in- 
substantial fancies that followed each oth- 
er through his brain from nothing in his 
experience. When they ceased to play, as 
they must after the little romance of that 
first meeting had yielded to acquaintance, 
what had taken their place? At the end 
of the half-year which had united them 
in the intimacy of those strange events 
and experiences, he could not have made 
sure of anything but a sort of indignant 
compassion that drew him near her, and 
the fantastic sentiment that held him 
aloof. The resentment in his pity was 
toward himself as much as her father; 
when he saw her in the isolation where 
the old man’s preference for her sister 
left her, he blamed himself as much as 
them. 

Peace blamed no one by word or 
look. He doubted if she saw it, till he 
ventured one day to speak of her father’s 
fondness for her sister, and then she an- 
swered that he would always rather have 
Jenny with him than any oneelse. Ray 
returned some commonplaces, not too 
sincere, about the compensation the care 
of her father must be to Mrs. Denton in 
her bereavement, and Peace answered as 
frankly as before that they had got each 
other back again. ‘‘ Father didn’t want 
her to marry Ansel, and he didn’t care for 
the children. He couldn't help that; he 
was too old; and after we were all shut 
up here together they fretted him.” 

She sighed gently, in the way she had, 
and Ray said, with the fatuity of comfort 
ers, ‘‘I suppose they are better off out of 
this world.” 

‘*They were born into this world,” she 
answered. 

‘* Yes,” he had to own. 

He saw how truly and deeply she 
grieved for the little ones, and he real- 
ized without umbrage that she mourned 
their wretched father too, with an affec- 
tion as simple and pure. There were 
times when he thought how tragical it 
would be for her to have cared for Den- 
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ton, in the way his wife cared so little; 
and then his fancy created a situation in 
whose unreality it ran riot. But all the 
time he knew that he was feigning these 
things, and that there was no more truth 
in them than in the supposition which he 
indulged at other times that he was him- 
self in love with Mrs. Denton, and always 
had been, and this was the reason why he 
could not care for Peace. It was the ef- 
fect in both cases of the esthetic temper- 
ament, which is as often the slave as the 
master of its reveries. 

It was in Mrs. Denton’s favor with him 
that she did not let the drift of their fa- 
ther’s affections away from Peace carry 
her with them. The earthward bodily 
decline of the invalid implied a lapse 
from the higher sympathies to the lower, 
and she seemed to have some vague per- 
ception of this, which she formulated in 
her own way, once, when she wished to 
account for the sick man’s refusal of some 
service from Peace which he accepted 
from herself. 

‘*‘He has more use for me here, Peace, 
because I’m of the earth, earthy, but he’ll 
want you somewhere else.” 

The old man clung to the world with a 
hope that admitted at least no open ques- 
tion of his living. He said that as soon 
as the spring fairly opened, and the wea- 
ther would allow him to go out without 
taking more cold, he should carry his 
manuscript about to the different publish- 
ers, and offer it personally. He thought 
his plan carefully out, and talked it over 
with Ray, whom he showed that his own 
failure with his novel was from a want 
of address in these interviews. He pro- 
posed to do something for Ray’s novel as 
soon as he secured a publisher for him- 
self, and again he bade him bring it and 
read it to him. Ray afterwards realized 
with shame that he would have consented 
to this if Hughes had persisted. But the 
invitation was probably a mere grace of 
civility with him, an effect of the exuber- 
ant faith he had in his own success. 

As the season advanced, and the heat 
within-doors increased, they had to open 
the windows, and then the infernal uproar 
of the avenue filled the room, so that they 
could not hear one another speak till the 
windows were closed again. But the rush 
and clank of the elevated trains, the per- 
petual passage of the surface cars, with 
the clatter of their horses’ hoofs, and the 
clash of the air-slitting bells, the grind 
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and jolt of the heavy trucks, the wild 
clatter of express carts across the rails or 
up and down the tracks, the sound of feet 
and voices, the cries of the fruit-venders, 
and the whiffs of laughter and blasphe- 
my that floated up from the turmoil be- 
low like filthy odors, seemed not so keen- 
ly to afflict the sick man, or to rend his 
nerves with the anguish that forced the 
others to shut it all out, and rather stifle 
in the heat. Yet, in some sort, he felt it 
too, for once when Ray spoke of it, he said 
yes, it was atrocious. ‘* But,” he added, 
‘‘T am glad I came and placed myself 
where I could fully realize the hideous- 
ness of a competitive metropolis. All 
these abominations of sight and sound, 
these horrible discords, that offend every 
sense, physically express the spiritual 
principle underlying the whole social 
frame-work. It has been immensely in- 
structive to me, and I have got some 
color of it into my book: not enough, of 
course, but infinitely more than I could 
possibly have imagined. No one ‘can 
imagine the horror, the squalor, the 
cruel and senseless turpitude whick 
these things typify, except in their pres- 
ence. I have merely represented the 
facts in regard to them, and have left 
imagination free to deal with the ideal 
city as a contrast, with its peaceful streets, 
cleanly and quiet, its stately ranks of 
beautiful dwellings, its noble piles of 
civic and religious architecture, its shaded 
and colonnaded avenues, its parks and 
gardens, and all planned and built, not 
from the greed and the fraud of competi- 
tion, but from the generous and unselfish 
spirit of emulation, wherein men join to 
achieve the best instead of separating to 
get the most. Think of a city operated 
by science, as every city might be now, 
without one of the wretched animals 
tamed by the savage man, and still per- 
petuated by the savage man for the awk- 
ward and imperfect uses of a barbarous 
society! A city without a horse, where 
electricity brought every man and every- 
thing silently to the door. Jenny! Get 
me that manuscript, will you? The part 
I was writing on to-day—in the desk—the 
middle drawer—I should like to read—” 
Mrs. Denton dropped her cat from her 
lap and ran to get the manuscript. But 
when she brought it to her father, and he 
arranged the leaves with fluttering fin- 
gers, he could not read. He gasped out 
a few syllables, and in the paroxysm of 
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coughing which began, he thrust the 
manuscript toward Ray. 

‘‘He wants you to take it,” said Peace. 
‘You can take it home with you. You 
can give it to me in the morning.” 

Ray took it, and stood by, looking on, 
not knowing how to come to their help 
for the sick man’s relief, and anxious not 
to cumber them. When they had got 
him quiet again, and Ray had once more 
thrown up the window, and let in the 
mild night air which came laden with 
that delirium of the frenzied city, Peace 
followed him into the little back room, 
where they stood a moment. 

‘‘For Heaven's sake,” he said, ‘‘ why 
don't you get him away from here, where 
he could be a little more out of the noise? 
It’s enough to drive a well man mad.” 

‘*He doesn’t feel it as if he were well,” 
she answered. ‘‘ We have tried to get 
him to let us bring his bed out here. But 
he won’t. I think,” she added, “that 
he believes it would be a bad omen to 
change.” 

‘*‘Surely,” said Ray, ‘‘a man like your 
father couldn’t care for that ridiculous 
superstition. What possible connection 
could his changing to a quieter place have 
with his living or—-” 

‘Tt isn’t a matter of reason with him. 
I can see how he’s gone back to his early 
life in a great many things in these few 
days. He hasn’t been so much like him- 
self for a long time as he has to-night.” 

‘* What does the doctor say?” 

‘He says to let him have his own way 
about it. He says that—the noise can’t 
make any difference—now.” 

They were in the dark; but he knew 
from her voice that tears were in her 
eyes. He felt for her hand to say good- 
night. When he had found it, he held it 
a moment, and then he kissed it. But no 
thrill or glow of the heart justified him 
in what he had done. At the best he 
could excuse it as an impulse of pity. 





XXXVII. 

The editor of Every Evening gave Ray 
his manuscript back. He had evidently 
no expectation that Ray could have any 
personal feeling about it, or could view 
it apart from the interests of the paper. 
He himself betrayed no personal feeling 
where the paper was concerned, and he 
probably could have conceived of none in 
Ray. 

**T don’t think it will do for us,” he 


said. ‘‘It is a good story, and I read it 
all through, but I don’t believe it would 
succeed as a serial. Whiat do you think, 
yourself?” 

**T?”? said Ray. ‘How could I have 
an unprejudiced opinion?” 

‘**T don’t see why you shouldn’t. You 
know what we want; we’ve talked it over 
enough; and you ought to know whether 
this is the kind of thing. Anyhow, it’s 
within your province to decide. I don't 
think it will do, but if you think it will, 
I’m satisfied. You must take the respon- 
sibility. I leave it to you, and I mean 
business.” 

Ray thought how old Kane would be 
amused if he could know of the situation, 
how he would inspect and comment it 
from every side, and try to get novel 


phrases for it. He believed himself that . 


no author had ever been quite in his place 
before; it was like something in Gilbert's 
operas; it was as if a prisoner were in- 
vited to try himself and pronounce his 
own penalty. His chief seemed to see no 
joke in the affair; he remained soberly 
and somewhat severely waiting for Ray’s 
decision. 

‘‘T'm afraid you’re right,” said Ray. 
**T don’t think it would do for Hvery 
Evening. Even if it would, I should 
doubt the taste of working in something 
of my own on the reader at the begin- 
ning.” 

**T shouldn’t care for that,’ 
chief, ‘‘if it were the thing.” 

Ray winced, but the chief did not see 
it. Now, as always, it was merely and 
simply a question of the paper. He 
added carelessly, 

‘*T should think such a story as that 
would succeed as a book.” 

‘**T wish you could get some publisher 
to think so.” 

The chief had nothing to say to that. 
He opened his desk and began to write. 

In spite of the rejected manuscript 
lying on the table before him, Ray made 
out a very fair day’s work himself, and 
then he took it up town with him. 
He did not go at once to his hotel, but 
pushed on as far as Chapley’s, where he 
hoped to see Peace before she went home, 
and ask how her father was getting on; 
he had not visited Hughes for several 
days; and he made himself this excuse. 
What he really wished was to confront 
the girl and divine her thoughts concern- 
ing himself. He must do that, now; but 
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if it were not for the cruelty of forsaking 
the old man, it might be the kindest and 
best thing never to go near any of them 
again. 

He had the temporary relief of finding 
her gone home when he reached Chap- 
ley’s. Mr. Brandreth was there, and he 
welcomed Ray with something more than 
his usual cordiality. 

‘*‘Look here,” he said, shutting the 
door of his little room. ‘‘ Have you got 
that story of yours where you could put 
your hand on it at once?” 

‘*T can put my hand on it instantly,” 
said Ray, and he touched it. 

‘*Oh!” Mr. Brandreth returned, a little 
daunted. ‘‘I didn’t know you carried it 
around with you.” 

**T don’t usually—or only when I’ve 
got it from some publisher who doesn't 
want it.” 

‘*T thought it had been the rounds,” 
said Mr. Brandreth, still uneasily. 

‘** Oh, it’s an editor, this time. It’s just 
been offered to me for serial use in Every 
Evening, and I’ve declined it.” 

‘“ What do you mean?” Mr. Brandreth 
smiled in mystification. 

‘*Exactly what Isay.”” Ray explained 
the affair as it had occurred. ‘‘ It makes 
me feel like Brutus and the son of Brutus 
rolled into one. I’m going round to oid 
Kane, to give the facts away to him. I 
think he'll enjoy them.” 

‘“Well! Hold on! What did the chief 
say about it?” 

‘*Oh, he liked it. Everybody likes it, 
but nobody wants it. He said he thought 
it would succeed as a book. The editors 
all think that. The publishers think it 
would succeed as a serial.” 

Ray carried it off buoyantly, and enjoy- 
ed the sort of daze Mr. Brandreth was in. 

‘*See here,” said the publisher, ‘‘ I want 
you to leave that manuscript with me.” 

‘* Again?” 

‘“Yes. I’ve never read it myself yet, 
you know.” 

‘Take it and be happy!” Ray bestow- 
ed it upon him with dramatic effusion. 

‘No, seriously!” said Mr. Brandreth. 
‘*T want to talk with you. Sit down, 
won't you?) You know the first time you 
were in here, I told you I was anxious to 
get Chapley & Co. in line as a publishing 
house again ; I didn’t like the way we 
were dropping out and turning into mere 
jobbers. You remember?” 

Ray nodded. 
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‘Well, sir, I've never lost sight of that 
idea, and I’ve been keeping one eye out 
for a good novel, to start with, ever since. 
I haven't found it, I don’t mind telling 
you. You see, all the established reputa- 
tions are in the hands of other publishers, 
and you can’t get them away without 
paying ridiculous money, and violating 
the comity of the trade at the same time. 
If we are to start new, we must start with 
a new man.” 

‘*T don’t know whether I’m a new man 
or not,” said Ray, ‘‘if you're working up 
to me. Sometimes I feel like a pretty 
old one. I think I came to New York 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 
But A Modern Romeo is as fresh as ever. 
It has the dew of the morning on it still 
—rubbed off in spots by the nose of the 
professional smeller.” 

‘** Well,” said Mr. Brandreth, ‘‘ it’s new 
enough for all practical purposes. I want 
you to let me take it home with me.” 

‘“ Which of the leading orchestras 
would you like to have accompany you 
to your door?” asked Ray. 

‘**No, no! Don’t expect too much!” 
Mr. Brandreth entreated. 

‘‘T don’t expect anything,” Ray pro- 
tested. 

‘‘ Well, that’s right—that’s the only 
business basis. But if it should happen 
to be the thing, I don’t believe you'd be 
personally any happier about it than I 
should.” 

** Oh, thank you!” 

‘‘T’'m not a fatalist—” 

‘*But it would look a good deal like 
fatalism.” 

‘Yes, it would. It would look as if it 
were really intended to be, if it came back 
to us now, after it had been round to ev- 
ery body else.”’ 

“Yes; but if it was fated from the be- 
ginning, I don’t see why you didn’t take 
it in the beginning. Ishould rather won- 
der what all the bother had been for.” 

‘* You might say that,’ Mr. Brandreth 
admitted. 

Ray went off on the wave of potential 
prosperity, and got Kane to come out and 
dine with him. They decided upon Mar- 


tin’s, where the dinner cost twice as much 
as at Ray’s hotel, and had more the air of 
being a fine dinner; and they. got a table 
in the corner, and Ray ordered a bottle of 
champagne. 

‘*Ves,” said Kane, ‘that is the right 
drink for a man who wishes to spend his 
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money before he has got it. It’s the true 
ganibler’s beverage.” 

‘*“You needn’t drink it,” said Ray. 
You shall have the vin ordinaire that’s 
included in the price of the dinner.” 

**Oh, I don’t mind a glass of cham- 
pagne now and then, after I’ve brought 
my host under condemnation for order- 
ing it,” said Kane. 

‘*And I want te let my heart out to- 
night,” Ray pursued. ‘‘I may not have 
the chance to-morrow. Besides, as to the 
gambling, it isn’t I betting on my book; 
it’s Brandreth. I don’t understand yet 
why he wants to do it. To be sure, it 
isn’t a great risk he’s taking.” 

‘‘T rather think he has to take some 
risks just now,” said Kane, significantly. 
He lowered his soft voice an octave as he 
went on. ‘I’m afraid that poor Henry, 
in his pursuit of personal perfectability, 
has let things get rather behindhand in 
his business. I don’t blame him—you 
know I never blame people—for there is 
always a question as to which is the cause 
and which is the effect in such matters. 
My dear old friend may have begun to let 
his business go to the bad because he had 
got interested in his soul, or he may have 
turned to his soul for refuge because he 
knew his business had begun to go to the 
bad. At any rate, he seems to have found 
the usual difficulty in serving God and 
Mammon; only, in this case Mammon 
has got the worst of it, for once: I sup- 
pose one ought to be glad of that. But 
the fact is that Henry has lost heart in 
business; he doesn’t respect business; he 
has a bad conscience; he wants to be out 
of it. I had a long talk with him before 
he went into the country, and I couldn't 
help pitying him. I don’t think his wife 
and daughter even will ever get him back 
to New York. He knows it’s rather 
selfish to condemn them to the dulness 
of a country life, and that it’s rather 
selfish to leave young Brandreth to take 
the brunt of affairs here alone. But 
what are you to do in a world like this, 
where a man can’t get rid of one bad 
conscience without laying in another?” 

In his pleasure with his paradox Kane 
suffered Ray to fill up his glass a second 
time. Then he looked dissatisfied, and 
Ray divined the cause. ‘* Did you word 
that quite to your mind?” 

‘*“No, I didn’t. It’s too diffuse. Sup- 
pose we say that in our conditions no man 
can do right without doing harm?” 


sé 


‘*That’s more succinct,” said Ray. ‘‘Is 
it known at all that they’re in difficul 
ties?” 

Kane smoothly ignored the question. 
‘I fancy that the wrong is in Henry's 
desire to cut himself loose from the ties 
that bind us all together here. Poor 
David has the right of that. We must 
stand or fall together in the pass we've 
come to; and we cannot helpfully eschew 
the world except by remaining in it.” 
He took up Ray’s question after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘‘ No, it isn’t known that 
they’re in difficulties, and I don’t say 
that it’s so. Their affairs have simply 
been allowed to run down, and Henry 
has left Brandreth to gather them up 
single-handed. I don’t know that 
Brandreth will complain. It leaves 
him unhampered, even if he can do 
nothing with his hands but clutch at 
straws.” 

‘*Such straws as the Modern Romeo?” 
Ray asked. ‘‘It seems to me that J have 
a case of conscience here. Is it right for 
me to let Mr. Brandreth bet his money on 
my book when there are so many chances 
of his losing?” 

‘*Let us hope he won’t finally bet,” 
Kane suggested, and he smiled at the re- 
fusal which instantly came into Ray’s 
eyes. ‘‘ But if he does, we, must leave the 
end with God. People,” he mused on, 
‘*used to leave the end with God a great 
deal oftener than they do now. I remem- 
ber that I did, myself, once. It was easier. 
I think I will go back to it. There is 
something very curious in our relation to 
the divine. God is where we believe He 
is, and He is a daily Providence or not, 
as we choose. People used to see His 
hand in a corner, or a deal, which pros- 
pered them, though it ruined others. 
They may be ashamed to do that now. 
But we might get back to faith by taking 
a wider sweep, and seeing God in our 
personal disad vantages—finding Him not 
only in luck but in bad luck. Chance 
may be a larger law, with an orbit far 
transcending the range of the little stat- 
utes by which fire always burns and wa- 
ter always finds its level.” 

‘* That is a better Hard Saying than the 
other,” Ray mocked. ‘‘ ‘I faith an excel- 
lent song.’ Have some more champagne. 
Now go on; but let- us talk of A Modern 
Romeo.” 

‘* We will drink to it,” said Kane, with 
an air of piety. 
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XXXVIII. ‘ 

‘Well, sir,” said Mr. Brandreth when 
he found Ray waiting for him in his lit- 
tle room the next morning, ‘‘I haven't 
slept a wink all night.” 

Ray had not slept a wink himself, and 
he had not been able to keep away from 
Chapley’s in his fear and his hope con- 
cerning his book. He hoped Mr. Bran- 
dreth might have looked at it; he feared 
he had not. His heart began to go down, 
but he paused iv his despair at the smiles 
that Mr. Brandreth broke into. 

‘*Tt was that book of yours. I thought 
I would just dip into it after dinner, and 
try a chapter or two on Mrs. Brandreth ; 
but I read on till eleven o'clock, and then 
she went to bed, and I kept at it till I fin- 
ished it, about three this morning. Then 
the baby took up the strain for about half 
an hour, and finished me.” 

Ray did not know what to say. He 
gasped out, ‘‘ I’m proud to have been as- 
sociated with young Mr. Brandreth :n de- 
stroying his father’s rest.” 

The publisher did not heed this poor 
attempt at nonchalance. ‘‘I left the 
manuscript for Mrs. Brandreth—she call- 
ed me back to make sure, before I got out 
of doors—and if she likes it as well to the 
end— But I know she will! She likes 
you, Ray.” 

‘‘Does she?” Ray faintly questioned 
back. 

‘* Yes; she thinks you’re all kinds of a 
nice fellow, and that you’ve been rather 
sacrificed in some ways. She thinks you 
behaved splendidly in that Denton busi- 
ness.” 

Ray remained mutely astonished at the 
flattering opinions of Mrs. Brandreth; he 
had suspected them so little. Her hus- 
band went on, smiling: 

‘She wasn’t long making out the 
original of your hero.” Ray blushed 
consciously, but made no attempt to dis- 
own the self-portraiture. ‘‘Of course,” 
said Mr. Brandreth, ‘‘ we’re all in the 
dark about the heroine. But Mrs. Bran- 
dreth doesn’t care so much for iser.” 

Now that he was launched upon the 
characters of the story, Mr. Brandreth dis- 
cussed them all, and went over the inci- 
dents with the author, whose brain reeled 
with the ecstasy of beholding them objec- 
tively in the flattering light of another’s 
appreciation. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Brandreth, at last, 
when Ray found strength to rise from 
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this debauch of praise, ‘‘ you'll hear from 
me, now, very soon. I've made up my 
mind about the story, and unless Mrs. 
Brandreth should hate it very much be- 
fore she gets through with it— Curious 
about women, isn’t it, how they always 
take the personal view? I believe the 
main reason why my wife dislikes your 
heroine is because she got her mixed up 
with the girl that took the part of Juliet 
away from her in our out-door theatricals. 
I tell her that you and I are not only the 
two Percys, we’re the two Romeos, too. 
She thinks your heroine is rather weak; 
of course you meant her to be so.” 

Ray had noi, but he said that he had; 
and he made a noisy pretence of thinking 
the two Romeos a prodigious joke. His 
complaisance brought its punishment. 

‘*Oh!” said Mr. Brandreth, ‘‘I must 
tell you a singular thing that happened. 
Just as I got to that place where he shoots 
himself, you know, and she starts up out 
of her hypnotic trance, our baby gave a 
frightful yell, and Mrs. Brandreth woke 
and thought the house was on fire. I 
suppose the little fellow had a bad dream: 
it’s strange what dreams babies do have! 
But wasn’t it odd, happening when I was 
wrought up so? Looks like telepathy, 
doesn’t it? Of course my mind’s always 
on the child. By-the-way, if this thing 
goes, you must try a telepathic story. It 
hasn't been done yet.” 

‘*Magnificent!” said Ray. ‘Ill do it!” 

They got away from each other, and 
Ray went down to his work at the Hvery 
Evening office. He enslaved himself to 
it by an effort twice as costly as that of 
writing when he was in the deepest and 
darkest of his despair; his hope danced 
before him, and there was a tumult in his 
pulses which he could quiet a little only 
by convincing himself that as yet he had 
no promise from Mr. Brandreth, and that 
if the baby had given Mrs. Brandreth a 
bad day, it was quite within the range of 
possibility that the publisher might, after 
all, have perfectly good reasons for reject- 
ing his book. He insisted with himself 
upon this view of the case; it was the 
only one that he could steady his nerves 
with; and besides, he somehow felt that 
if he could feign it strenuously enough, 
the fates would be propitiated, and the 
reverse would happen. 

It is uncertain whether it was his pre- 
tence that produced the result intended, 
but in the evening Mr. Brandreth came 
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down to Ray’s hotel to say that he had 
made up his mind to take the book. 

‘* We talked it over at dinner, and my 
wife made me come right down and tell 
you. She said you had been kept in sus- 
pense long enough, and she wasn’t going 
to let you go overnight. It’s the first book 
we've ever taken, and I guess she feels a 
little romantic about the new departure. 
By-the-way, we found out what ailed the 
baby. It was a pin that had got loose, 
and stuck up through the sheet in his 
crib. You can’t trust those nurses a mo- 
ment. But I believe that telepathic idea 
is a good one.” 

‘Yes, yes; it is,” said Ray. Now that 
the certainty of acceptance had come, he 
was sobered by it, and he could not re- 
joice openly, though he was afraid he was 
disappointing Mr. Brandreth. He could 
only say, ‘‘ It’s awfully kind of Mrs. Bran- 
dreth to think of me.” 

‘“That’s her way,” said Mr. Brandreth; 
and he added, briskly: ‘‘ Well, now, let’s 
come down to business. How do you 
want to publish? Want to make your 
own plates?” 

‘*No,” Ray faltered; ‘‘I can’t afford to 
do that; I had one such offer—” 

‘*T supposed you wouldn't,” Mr. Bran- 
dreth cut in, “but I thought I'd ask. 
Well, then, we'll make the plates our- 
selves, and we'll pay you ten per cent. on 
the retail price of the book. That is the 
classic arrangement with authors, and I 
think it’s fair.” When he said this he 
swallowed, as if there were something in 
his throat, and added, ‘‘ Up to a certain 
point. And as we take all the risk, I 
think we ought to have— You see, on 
one side it’s a perfect lottery, and on the 
other side it’s adead certainty. You can’t 
count on the public, but you can count 
on the landlord, the salesman, the book- 
keeper, the printer, and the _paper- 
maker. We're at all the expense—-rent, 
clerk-hire, plates, printing, binding, and 
advertising, and the author takes no risk 
whatever.” 

It occurred to Ray afterwards that an 
author took the risk of losing his labor if 
his book failed; but the public estimates 
the artist’s time at the same pecuniary 
value as the sitting hen’s, and the artist 
insensibly accepts the estimate. Ray did 
not think of his point in season to urge 
it, but it would hardly have availed if he 
had. He was tremulously eager to close 
with Mr. Brandreth on any terms, and 


aftex they had agreed, he was afraid he 
had taken advantage of him. 

When the thing was done it was like 
everything else. He had dwelt so long 
and intensely upon it in a thousand rey- 
eries that he had perhaps exhausted his 
possibilities of emotion concerning it. At 
any rate he found himself curiously cold; 
he wrote to his father about it, and he 
wrote to Sanderson, who would be sure 
to make a paragraph for the Echo, and 
unless Hanks Brothers killed his para- 
graph, would electrify Midland with the 
news. Ray forecast the matter and the 
manner of the paragraph, but it did not 
excite him. 

‘“What is the trouble with me?” he 
asked Kane, whom he hastened to tell his 
news. ‘I ought to be in a transport; 
I’m not in anything of the kind.” 

‘‘Ah! That is very interesting. No 
doubt you'll come to it. I had a friend 
once who was accepted in marriage by 
the object of his affections. His first 
state was apathy, mixed, as nearly as I 
could understand, with dismay. He be- 
came more enthusiastic later on, and 
lived ever after in the belief that he was 
one of the most fortunate of men. But I 
think we are the victims of conventional 
acceptations in regard to most of the great 
affairs of life. We are taught that we 
shall feel so and so about such and such 
things: about success in love or in litera- 
ture; about the birth of our first-born; 
about death. But probably no man feels 
as he expected to feel about these things. 
He finds them of exactly the same quali- 
ty as all other experiences; there may be 
a little more or a little less about them, 
but there isn’t any essential difference. 
Perhaps when we come to die ourselves, 
it will be as simply and naturally as— 
as— 

‘* As having a book accepted by a pub- 
lisher,” Ray suggested. 

‘* Exactly !” said Kane, and he breathed 
out his deep mellow laugh. 

‘* Well, you needn’t go on. I’m suffi- 
ciently accounted for.” Ray rose, and 
Kane asked him what his hurry was, and 
where he was going. 

‘‘T’'m going up to tell the Hugheses.” 

‘“Ah! then I won't offer to go with 
you,” said Kane. ‘“‘I approve of your 
constancy, but I have my own philosophy 
of such things. I think David would 


have done much better to stay where he 
was; I do not wish to punish him for 
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coming to meet the world, and reform it 
on its own ground; but I could have told 
him he would get beaten. He is a think- 
er, or a dreamer, if you please, and in his 
community he had just the right sort of 
distance. He could pose the world just 
as he wished, and turn it in this light and 
in that. But here he sees the exceptions 
to his rules, and when I am with him I 
find myself the prey of a desire to dwell 
on the exceptions, and I know that I af- 
flict him. I always did, and I feel it the 
part of humanity to keep away from him. 
I am glad that I do, for I dislike very 
much being with sick people. Of course 
I sha!l go as often as decency requires. 
For Decency,” Kane concluded, with the 
effect of producing a Hard Saying, ‘* tran- 
scends Humanity. So many reformers 
forget that,” he added. 

The days were now getting so long 
that they had just lighted the lamps in 
Hughes's room when Ray came in, a lit- 
tle after seven. He had a few words with 
Peace in the family room first, and she 
told him that her father had passed a bad 
day, and she did not know whether he 
was asleep or not. 

‘Then I'll go away again,” said Ray. 

‘*No, no; if he is awake, he will like to 
see you. He always does. And now he 
can’t see you much oftener.” 

‘*Oh, Peace! Do you really think so?” 

‘*The doctor says so. There is no hope 
any more.” There was no faltering in 
her voice, and its steadiness strengthened 
Ray, standing so close to one who stood 
so close to death. 

‘*Does he—your father—know?” 

‘*T can’t tell. He is always so hope- 
ful. And Jenny won't hear of giving up. 
She is with him more than I am, and she 
says he has a great deal of strength yet. 
He can still work at his book a little. He 
has every part of it in mind so clearly 
that he can tell her what to do when he 
has the strength to speak. The worst is 
when his voice fails him—he gets impa 
tient. That was what brought on his 
hemorrhage to-day.” 

‘**Peace! Iam ashamed to think why 
I came to-night. But I hoped it might 
interest him.” 

‘**About your book? Ohyes. Mr. Bran- 
dreth spoke to me about it. I thought 
you would like to tell him.” 

‘“‘Thank you,” said Ray. He was si- 
lent for a moment. She stood against 
the pale light of one of the windows, a 
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shadowy outline, and he felt as if they 
were two translated spirits meeting there 
exterior to the world and all its interests; 
he made a mertal note of his impression 
for use some time. But now he said: ‘I 
thought I should like to tell him, too. 
But after all, ’'m not so sure. I’m not 
like you, Peace. And I suppose I’m pun- 
ished for my egotism in the very hour of 
my triumph. It isn’t like a triumph; it’s 
like—nothing. I’ve looked forward to 
this so long—I’ve counted on it so much 
—I've expected it to be like having the 
world in my hand. But if I shut my 
hand, it’s empty.” 

He knew that he was appealing to her 
for comfort, and he expected her to re- 
spond as shie did. 

‘*That’s because you don’t realize it 
yet. When you do, it will seem the great 
thing that it is.” 

‘* Do you think it’s a great thing?” 

‘** As great as any success can be.” 

‘**Do you think it will succeed ?” 

‘*Mr. Brandreth thinks it will. He’s 
very hopeful about it.” 

‘Sometimes I wish it would fail. I 
don’t believe it deserves to succeed. I’m 
ashamed of it in places. Have I any 
right to let him foist it on the public if I 
don’t perfectly respect it? You wouldn’t 
if it were yours.” 

He wished her to deny that it was bad 
in any part, but she did not. She merely 
said: ‘‘ I suppose that’s the way our work 
always seems to us when it’s done. There 
must be a time when we ought to leave 
what we've done to others: it’s for them, 
not for ourselves; why shouldn’t they 
judge it?” 

‘*Yes; that is true! How generous 
you are! How can you endure to talk 
to me of my book? But I suppose you 
think that if I can stand it, you can.” 

‘*T will go in, now,” said Peace, igno- 
ring the drift of his words, ‘‘and see if 
father is awake.” She returned in a mo- 
ment, and murmured softly, ‘‘Come!” 

‘*Here is Mr. Ray, father,” said Mrs. 
Denton. She had to lift her voice to 
make the sick man hear, for the window 
was open, and the maniacal clamor of 
the street flooded the chamber. Hughes 
lay at his thin full-length in his bed, 
like one already dead. ; 

He stirred a little at the sound of his 
daughter’s voice, and when he had taken 
in the fact of Ray’s presence, he signed 
to her to shut the window. The smells 
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of the street, and the sick, hot whiffs from 
the passing trains were excluded; the 
powerful odors of the useless drugs bur- 
dened the air; by the light of the lamp 
shaded from Hughes’s eyes Ray could see 
the red blotches on his sheet and pillow. 

He no longer spoke, but he could write 
with a pencil on the little memorandum- 
block which lay on the stand by his bed. 
When Peace said, ‘‘ Father, Mr. Ray has 
come to tell you that his book has been 
accepted; Chapley & Co. are going to 
publish it,” the old man’s face lighted up. 
He waved his hand toward the stand, 
and Mrs. Denton put the block and pencil 
in it, and held the lamp for him to see. 

Ray took the block, and read, faintly 
scribbled on it: ‘‘Good! You must get 
them to take my World Revisited.” 

The sick man smiled as Ray turned his 
eyes toward him from the paper. 

‘* What is it?’ demanded Mrs. Denton, 
after a moment. ‘‘Some secret? What 
is it, father?” she pursued, with the light- 
ness that evidently pleased him, for he 
smiled again, and an inner light shone 
through his glassy eyes. ‘‘ Tell us, Mr. 
Ray !” 

Hughes shook his head weakly, still 
smiling, and Ray put the leaf in his pock- 
et. Then he took up the old man’s long 
hand where it lay inert on the bed. 

‘*T will do my very best, Mr. Hughes. 
I will do everything that I possibly can.” 

XXXIX. 

A purpose had instantly formed itself 
in Ray’s mind which he instantly set him- 
self to carry out. It was none the less a 
burden because he tried to think it heroic 
and knew it to be fantastic; and it was in 
a mood of equally blended devotion and 
resentment that he disciplined himself to 
fulfil it. It was shocking to criticise the 
dying man’s prayer from any such point 
of view, but he could not help doing so, 
and censuring it for a want of taste, for 
a want of consideration. He did not ac- 
count for the hope of good to the world 
which Hughes must have had in urging 
him to befriend his book; he could only 
regard it as a piece of literature, and judge 
the author’s motives by his own, which 
he was fully aware were primarily self- 
ish. 

But he went direct to Mr. Brandreth 
and laid the matter before him. 

‘‘Now I'm going to suggest something,” 
he hurried on, ‘‘ which may strike you as 
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ridiculous, but I’m thoroughly in earnest 
about it. I’ve read Mr. Hughes's book, 
first and last, all through, and it’s good 
literature, I can assure you of that. I 
don’t know about the principles in it, but 
I know it’s very original and from a per- 
fectly new stand-point, and I believe it 
would make a great hit.” 

Mr. Brandreth listened,evidently shaken. 
“*Teouldn’tdoitnow. I’m making a ven- 
ture with your book.” 

‘*That’s just what I’m coming to. Don’t 
make your venture with my book; make 
it with his! I solemnly believe that his 
would be the safest venture of the two; I 
believe it would stand two chances to one 
of mine.” 

** Well, I'll look at it for the fall.” 

‘*Tt will be too late, then, as far as 
Hughes is concerned. It’s now or never, 
with him! You want to come out with 
a book that will draw attention to your 
house, as well as succeed. I believe that 
Hughes's book will be an immense suc- 
cess. It has a taking name, and it’s a 
novel and taking conception. It ’ll make 
no end of talk.” 

‘““Tt’s too late!” said Mr. Brandreth. 
‘*T couldn’t take such a book as that 
without passing it round among all our 
readers, and you know what that means. 
Besides, ve begun to make my plans for 
getting out your book at once. There 
isn’t any time to lose. I’ve sent outa lot 
of literary notes, and you'll see them in 
every leading paper to-morrow morning. 
I'll have Mr. Hughes’s book faithfully ex- 
amined, and if 1 can see my way to it— 
I tell you, I believe I shall make a suc- 
cess of the Modern Romeo. I like the 
title better and better. I think you'll be 
pleased with the way I’ve primed the 
press. I’ve tried to avoid all vulgar clap- 
trap, and yet I believe I’ve contrived to 
pique the public curiosity.” 

He went on to tell Ray some of the 
things he had said in his paragraphs, and 
Ray listened with that mingled shame 
and pleasure which the artist must feel 
whenever the commercial side of his life 
presents itself. 

‘*T kept Miss Hughes pretty late this 
afternoon, working the things into shape, 
so as to get them to the papers at once. 
I just give her the main points, and she 
has such a neat touch.” 

Ray left his publisher with a light 
heart, and a pious sense of the divine 
favor. He had conceived of a difficult 
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duty, and he had discharged it with un- 
flinching courage. He had kept his word 
to Hughes; he had done all that he could 
for him, even to offering his own chance 
of fame and fortune a sacrifice to him. 
Now he could do no more, and if he could 
not help being glad that the sacrifice had 
not been accepted of him, he was not to 
be blamed. He was very much to be 
praised, and he rewarded himself with a 
full recognition of his virtue; he ima- 
gined some words, few but rare, from 
Peace, expressing her sense of his mag- 
nanimity, when she came to know of it. 
He hoped that a fact so creditable to him, 
and so characteristic, would not escape 
the notice of his biographer. He wished 
that Hughes could know what he had 
done, and in his revery he contrived that 
his generous endeavor should be brought 
to the old man’s knowledge; he had 
Hughes say that such an action was more 
to him than the publication of his book. 

Throughout his transport of self-satis- 
faction there ran a nether torment of 
question whether Peace Hughes could 
possibly suppose that he was privy to 
that paragraphing about his book, and 
this finally worked to the surface, and 
became his whole mood. After his joy- 
ful riot it was this that kept him awake 
till morning, that poisoned all his plea- 
sure in his escape from self-sacrifice. He 
could only pacify himself and get some 
sleep at last by promising to stop at the 
publishers on his way down to the Every 
Evening office in the morning, and be- 
seech her to believe that he had nothing 
to do with priming the press, and that he 
wished Mr. Brandreth had not told him 
of it. Nothing less than this was due 
him in the character that he desired to 
appear in hereafter. 

He reached the publishers’ office before 
Mr. Brandreth came down, and when he 
said he would like to see Miss Hughes, 
the clerk answered that Miss Hughes 
had sent word that her father was not so 
well, and she would not be down that day. 

‘*‘He’s pretty low, I believe,” the clerk 
volunteered. 

‘I’m afraid so,” said Ray. 

He asked if the clerk would call,a mes- 
senger to take a note from him to his 
office, and when he had despatched it he 
went up to see Hughes. 

“Did you get our message?” Peace 
asked him the first thing. 

“No,” said Ray ‘‘ What message?” 
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‘That we sent to your office. He has 
been wanting to see you ever since he woke 
this morning. I knew you would come!” 

‘Oh yes. I went to inquire of you 
about him at Chapley’s, and when I 
heard that he was worse, of course I 
came. Peace! Is he much worse?” 

‘* He can’t live at all. The doctor says 
it’s no use. He wants to see you. Will 
you come in?” 

‘**Peace!” Ray hesitated. 
Is it about his book?” 

‘* Yes, something about that. He wishes 
to speak with you.” 

‘*Oh, Peace! I've done all I could 
about that. I went straight to Mr. Bran- 
dreth and tried to get him to take it. But 
I couldn’t. What shall I tell your father, 
if he asks me?” 

‘*You must tell him the truth,” said 
the girl, sadly. 

‘*Ts that Mr. Ray?” Mrs. Denton called 
from the sick-room. ‘‘Come in, Mr. Ray. 
Father wants you.” 

‘‘In a moment. Come here, Mrs. Den- 
ton,” Ray called back. 

She came out, and he told her what he 
had told Peace. She did not seem to see 
its bearing at once. When she realized 
it all,and had spent her quick wrath in 
denunciation of Mr. Brandreth’s heartless- 
ness, she said, desperately: ‘‘ Well, you 
must come now. Perhaps it isn’t his 
book; perhaps it’s something else. But 
he wants you.” 

She had to rouse her father from the 
kind of torpor in which he lay like one 
dead. She made him understand who 
was there, and then he smiled, and turned 
his eyes appealingly toward Ray. ‘‘ Put 
your ear as close to his lips as you can. 
He can’t write any more. He wants to 
say something to you.” 

Ray stooped over and put his ear to the 
drawn lips. <A few whiffs of inarticulate 
breath mocked the dying man’s endeavor 
to speak. ‘‘I’m sorry; I can’t catch a 
syllable,” said Ray. 

A mute despair showed itself in the old 
man’s eyes. 

‘*Look at me father!” cried Mrs. Den- 
ton. “Is it about your book?” 

The faintest smile came over his face. 

‘*Did you wish to ask Mr. Ray if he 
would speak to Mr. Brandreth about it?” 

The smile dimly dawned again. 

‘“ Well, he has spoken to him. He 
went to see him last night, and he’s come 
to tell you”—Ray shuddered and held 


‘*Tell me! 
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his breath—‘‘ to tell you that Mr. Bran- 
dreth will take your book, and he’s going 
to publish it right away!” 

A beatific joy lit up Hughes’s face; and 
Ray drew a long breath. 


SILENUS. 
BY EDWARD A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 


‘* Ho, Silenus!” 
The dryads are calling, 
The satyrs are bawling, 
While red leaves are falling. 
‘** Ho, Silenus! 


Like glowing lava-streams the sumac crawls 
Upon the mountain’s granite walls; 
And starting through the shade 
The maples raid 
The pine-trees’ gloomy porches 
With countless flaring torches, 
Till through the air, like cinders flying, 
The leaves drop dying; 
The purple asters glow like gems 
On woodland hems; 
Half-shut in folds of tawny grass 
The blue pool pictures in its glass 
The swallows sweeping through the clouds 
In twittering crowds; 
The red fox strains his supple shoulders 
To scale the bowlders 
And taste the wild grapes’ dangling crop; 
The light-foot squirrels hop 
Through rustling sedges 


Peace looked at her sister. 

‘**T don’t care!” said Mrs. Denton, pas- 
sionately, dropping her voice. ‘ You 
have your light, and I have mine.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


Holloa, ho—o!” 





And bear the smooth white nuts to rocky ledges, 
‘* Ho, Silenus! 


Holloa, ho—o!” 


Thus down the slope the chorus flings its voice, 
And waits, impatient to rejoice 
In all the Autumn’s harvest pleasures, 
And foot the measures 
Timed to the tap of the nut on the ground— 
Their chief not found. 
‘* Ho, Silenus! 


Holloa, ho—o!” 


Down in the village by the cider-press, 
The whole day long in idleness, 
The orchard pillagers, 
The sun-brown villagers, 
Make merry ‘round their findl barrel 


Of ruddy juice with dance and carol. 


Silenus, thither strayed with wits half addled, 
The cask has straddled, 
And leads the music’s jocund din 
With foolish nodding chin, 
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Till o’er his flamy nose falls down 
His leafy crown. 
He leers with lips smeared ’round with lees 
At every buxom maid he sees, 
And waves the arm that would be placed 
Around her panting waist. 
‘* Ho, Silenus! 
Holloa, ho—o!” 


From woody hills against the sunset red 
The sounds across the corn fields spread, 
And lightly touch his ears. 
Straightway he hears 
The summons from the voicing zephyrs, 
Two writhéd horns like any heifer’s 
Gin sprout from out his brow, his ears to peak,— 
And ere the folk draw breath to speak, 
Or start aloof 
At sight of shag and goatish hoof, 
Away the barrel on a hasty trot 
Has borne the sot, 
While all the honest people swear 
It turned a bear! 


And idly there the revellers stand, 
Shading their eyes with arching hand, 
While through the stooks, now lost from view, 
Now glimpsed anew, 
He jolts along, the jolly knave, 
Shouting a stave, 
And o’er his steed his fingers snapping, 
And crook’d thighs to its plump sides clapping, 
Till in the dusk they disappear. 
The while the harvest-moon’s red bloated sphere, 
Like a great wine-skin, up the misty air 
Gropes slowly from the east. And they declare 
That ‘gainst the forest’s mystic portals 
Sylvan Immortals 
The truant wait, a half-nude band, 
With wreathéd staffs in hand, 
And loose fawn hides and leafy dress— 
Or so they guess— 
While evening winds toward them blow 
The echo low: 
‘* Ho, Silenus! 
Holloa, ho—o!” 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER.* 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


r[\HE names of Beaumont and Fletcher worked in partnership, Jasper Mayne says 
are as inseparably linked together truly that they are 

as those of Castorand Pollux. They are “both so knit 

the double stars of our poetical firmament, That no man knows where to divide their wit, 

and their beams are so indissolubly min- Much less their praise.” 

gled that it is in vain to attempt any di- William Cartwright says of Fletcher, 

vision of them that shall assign to each 


“That ’twas his happy fault to do too much; 


his rightful share. So long as they Who therefore wisely did submit each birth 
* Copyright, 1892, by Charles Eliot Norton. 
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To knowing Beaumont, ere it did come forth, 
And made him the sobriety of his wit,” 


And Richard Brome also alludes to the 
copious ease of Fletcher, whom he had 
known: 

‘‘Of Fletcher and his works I speak. 
His works! says Momus, nay, his plays you'd say! 
Thou hast said right, for that to him was play 
Which was to others’ brains a toil.” 


The general tradition seems to have been 
that Beaumont contributed the artistic 
judgment and Fletcher the fine frenzy. 
There is commonly a grain of truth in 
traditions of this kind. In the plays 
written by the two poets conjointly, we 
may find an intellectual entertainment in 
assigning this passage to one and that to 
the other, but we can seldom say deci- 
sively ‘‘ this is Beaumont’s” or “that is 
Fletcher's,” though we may find tolera- 
bly convincing arguments for it. 

We have, it is true, some grounds on 
which we may safely form a conclusion 
as to the individual characteristics of 
Fletcher, because a majority of the plays 
which go under their joint names were 
written by him alone after Beaumont’s 
death. In these I find a higher and 
graver poetical quality, and I think a 
riper grain of sentiment, than in any of 
the others. In running my eye along 
the margin, I observe that by far the 
greater number of the isolated phrases 
I have marked, whether for poetical force 
or felicity, but especially picturesqueness, 
or for weight of thought, belong to 
Fletcher. I should never suspect Beau- 
mont’s hand in such verses as these from 
Bonduca (a play wholly Fletcher's) : 
“Ten years of bitter nights and heavy marches, 

When many a frozen storm sung through my 

cuirass, 

And made it doubtful whether that or I 

Were the more stubborn metal.” 


Where I come upon a picturesque pas- 
sage in the joint plays, I am apt to think 
it Fletcher’s: so too where there is a cer- 
tain exhilaration and largeness of manner, 
and an ardor that charges its words with 
imagination as they go, or with an en- 
thusiasm that comes very near it in its 
effect. Take this from the same play: 


“The gods of Rome fight for ye; loud fame 
calls ye, 
Pitched on the topless Apennine, and blows 
To all the underworld, all nations, seas, 
And unfrequented deserts where the snow 
dwells, 


Wakens the ruined monuments, and there, 

Where nothing but eternal death and sleep is, 

Informs again the dead bones with your vir- 
tues.” 


In short, I am inclined to think Fleteh- 
er the more poet of the two. Where 
there is pathos or humor, I am in doubt 
whether they belong to him or his part- 
ner, for I find these qualities both in the 
plays they wrote together and in those 
which are wholly his. In the expression 
of sentiment going far enough to excite a 
painless esthetic sympathy, but stopping 
short of tragic passion, Beaumont is quite 
the equal of hisfriend. In the art of height- 
ening and enriching such a sentiment by 
poetical associations and pictorial acces- 
sories, Fletcher seems to me the superior. 
Both, as I have said, have the art of being 
pathetic, and of conceiving pathetic sit- . 
uations; but neither of them had depth 
enough of character for that tragic pa- 
thos which is too terrible for tears; for 
those passionate convulsions when our 
human nature, like the sea in earthquake, 
is sucked away deep down from its habit- 
ual shores, leaving bare for a moment 
slimy beds stirring with loathsome life, 
and weedy tangles before undreamed of, 
and instantly hidden again under the 
rush of its reaction. Theirs are no sud- 
den revelations, flashes out of the very 
tempest itself, and born of its own colli- 
sions; but much rather a melancholy 
Ovidian grace like that of the Heroic 
Epistles, conscious of itself, yet not so 
conscious as to beget distrust, and make 
us feel as if we had been cheated of our 
tenderness. If they ope the sacred source 
of sympathetic tears, it is not without due 
warning and ceremonious preparation. 
I do not mean to say that their sentiment 
is not real because it is pensive, and not 
passionate. It is real, but it is never 
heart-rending. I say it all in saying that 
their region is that of fancy. Fancy 
and imagination may be of one substance, 
as the northern lights and lightning are 
supposed to be; but the one plays and 
flickers in harmless flashes and streamers 
over the vault of the brain, the other 
condenses all its thoiight-executing fires 
into a single stab of flame. And so of 
their humor. It is playful, intellectual, 
elaborate, like that of Charles Lamb when 
he trifles with it, pleasing itself with arti- 
ficial dislocations of thought, and never 
glancing at those essential incongruities 
in the nature of things at sight of which 
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humor shakes its bells, and mocks that it 
may not shudder. 

Their comedies are amusing, and one of 
them, Wit without Money, is excellent, 
with some scenes of joyous fun in it that 
are very cheering. The fourth scene of 
the third act is a masterpiece of fanciful 
extravagance. This is probably Fletch- 
er’s. The Rev. W. Cartwright preferred 
Fletcher’s wit to Shakespeare’s. 
“Shakespeare to thee was dull: whose best jest 

lies 

I’ th’ ladies’ questions and the fools’ replies. 

Nature was all his art; thy vein was free 

As his, but without his scurrility.” 


Posterity has taken leave to differ with 
the Rev. W. Cartwright. The conversa- 
tions in Fletcher’s comedies are often 
lively, but the wit is generally a gentle- 
manlike banter; that is, what was gentle- 
manlike in that day. Real wit keeps; 
real humor is of the same nature in Aris- 
tophanes and Mark Twain; but nothing 
grows mouldy so soon as mere fun, the 
product of animal spirits. Fletcher had 
far more of this than of true humor. Both 
he and Beaumont were skilled in that 
pleasantry which is the agreeable substi- 
tute for the more trenchant article in good 
society. There is an instance of this in 
Miramont’s commendation of Greek in 
the Elder Brother. 

“Though I can speak no Greek, I love the sound 
on’t ; 

It goes so thundering as it conjured devils ; 

Charles speaks it loftily, and, if thou wert a man, 

Or had’st but ever heard of Homer’s Iliads, 

Hesiod and the Greek poets, thou would’st run 

mad, 

And hang thyself for joy thou’dst such a gen- 

tleman 

To be thy son. 0, he has read such things 

To me!” 


“And do you understand ’em, brother?” 


“T tell thee no; that’s not material; the sound’s 
Sufficient to confirm an honest man.” 


The speech of Lucio in the Woman- 
hater has a smack of Moliére in it. 

“Secretary, fetch the gown I used to read peti- 
tions in, and the standish I answer French letters 
with.” 

Many of the comedies are impersona- 
tions of what were then called humors, 
like the Little French Lawyer ; and some, 
like the Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
mere farces. Nearly all have the merit 
of being lively and amusing, which, to 
one who has read many comedies, is say- 
ing a great deal. 

I do not mean to say that Fletcher does 


not sometimes show an almost tragic 
power, as he constantly does tragic sensi- 
bility. There are glimpses of it in 7'hi- 
erry and Theodoret, and in the death- 
scene of the little Hengo in Bonduca. 
Perhaps I should rather say that he can 
conceive a situation with some true ele- 
ments of tragedy, though not of the deep- 
est tragedy, in it; but when he comes to 
work it out, and make it visible to us in 
words, he seems to feel himself more at 
home with the pity than the terror of it. 
His pathos (and this is true of Beaumont 
also) is mixed with a sweetness that grows 
cloying. And it is always the author 
who is speaking, and whom we hear. At 
best he rises only to a simulated passion, 
and that leads inevitably to declamation. 
There is no pang in it, but rather the hazy 
softness of remembered sorrow. Lear on 
the heath, at parley with the elements, 
makes all our pettier griefs contemptible, 
and the sublime pathos of that scene 
abides with us almost like a consolation. 
It is not Shakespeare who speaks, but 
Sorrow herself. 


“T tax not you, you elements, with unkindness ; 
I never gave you kingdom, called you children; 
You owe me no subscription: why then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man :— 
But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high-engender’d battles ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this.” 


What confidence of simplicity is this! 
We call it Greek, but it is nature, and cos- 
mopolitan as she. That white head and 
Priam’s—the one feebly defiant, the other 
bent humbly over the murderous hand 
of Achilles—are our sufficing epitomes 
of desolate old age. There is no third. 
Generally pity for ourselves mingles in- 
sensibly with our pity for others, but 
here—what are we in the awful presence 
of these unexampled woes? The sorrows 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s personages 
have almost as much charm as sadness in 
them, and we think of the poet more than 
of the sufferer. Yet his emotion is genu- 
ine, and we feel it to be so even while we 
feel also that it leaves his mind free to 
think about it, and the dainty expression 
he will give to it. Beaumont and Fletch- 
er appeal to this self-pity of which I just 
spoke by having the air of saying, ‘‘ How 
would you feel in a situation like this?” 
I am not now speaking of their poetical 
quality. That is constant and unfailing, 
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especially in Fletcher. In judging them 
as poets, the question would be, not what 
they said, but how they said it. 

How early the two poets came to Lon- 
don is uncertain. They had already made 
Ben Jonson’s acquaintance in 1607. 
Their first joint play, Philaster, or Love 
lies a-bleeding, was produced in 1608. I 
suppose this play is more generally 
known than any other of theirs, and the 
characteristic passages have a charm that 
is perhaps never found less mixed with 
baser matter in any other of the plays 
which make up the collection known as 
the works of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
they bear the supreme test of being read 
over again many times without loss of 
freshness. Philaster is son and heir to a 
King of Sicily, but robbed of his rights by 
the King of Calabria. This King has a 
daughter, Arethusa, secretly in love with 
Philaster, as he with her, but destined by 
her father to marry Pharamond, a Span- 
ish Prince. Euphrasia, daughter of Dion, 
an honest courtier, is also in love with 
Philaster, and has entered his service dis- 
guised as a page, under the name of Bel- 
lario. Arethusa makes her love known 
to Philaster, who, in order that they may 
have readier means of communicating 
with each other, transfers Bellario to her. 
Thyra, a very odious lady of the court, 
spreads a report that Arethusa and her 
handsome page have been too intimate. 
Philaster believes this slander, and this 
leads to many complications. Arethusa 
dismisses Bellario. Philaster refuses to 
take him back. They all meet in a con- 
venient forest, where Philaster is about 
to kill Arethusa at her own earnest en- 
treaty, when he is prevented by a clown 
who is passing. The King, finding his 
daughter wounded, is furious, and orders 
instant search for the assassin. Bellario 
insists that he is the criminal. He and 
Philaster are put under arrest; the Prin- 
cess asks to be their jailer. The people 
rise in insurrection, and rescue him. It 
then turns out that he and Arethusa have 
been quietly married. Of course the play 
turns out with the discovery of Bellario’s 
sex and the King’s consent to everything. 

I have said that it is hazardous to at- 
tempt dividing the work of Beaumont 
and Fletcher where they worked together. 
Both, of course, are to blame for what is 
the great blot on the play—Philaster’s 
ready belief, I might well say eager be- 
lief, in the guilt of the Princess. One of 
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his speeches is positively monstrous in 
infamous suggestion. Coleridge says : 
‘‘Beaumont and Fletcher always write 
as if virtue or goodness were a sort of 
talisman or strange something that might 
be lost without the least fault on the part 
of the owner. In short, their chaste ladies 
value their chastity as a material thing, 
not as an act or state of being; and this 
mere thing being imaginary, no wonder 
that all their women are represented with 
the minds of strumpets, except a few irra- 
tional humorists....Hence the frightful 
contrast between their women (even those 
who are meant to be virtuous) and Shake- 
speare’s.” There is some truth in this, but 
it is extravagant. Beaumont and Fletch- 
er have drawn pure women. Both Bel- 
lario and Arethusa are so. So is Aspatia. 
They had coarse and even animal notions 
of women, it is true, but we must, in judg- 
ing what they meant their women to be, 
never forget that coarseness of phrase is 
not always coarseness of thought. Wo- 
men were allowed then to talk about 
things and to use words now forbidden 
outside the slums. Decency changes its 
terms, though not its nature, from one 
age to another. This is a partial excuse 
for Beaumont and Fletcher, but they sin 
against that decorum of the intellect 
and conscience that is the same in all 
ages. In Women Pleased Claudio dis- 
guises himself, and makes love to his 
married sister Isabella in order to test 
her chastity. 

The question as to the authorship of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen has an interest 
perhaps even greater than that concern- 
ing the shares of Beaumont and Fletcher 
respectively in the plays they wrote to- 
gether, because in this case a part is at- 
tributed to Shakespeare. The Two Noble 
Kinsmen was first published in 1634, and 
ascribed on the title-page to ‘‘the mem- 
orable worthies of their time, Mr. John 
F. and Mr. W.S.” That Fletcher’s name 
should have been put first is not surpris- 
ing, if we remember his great popularity. 
He seems for a time to have been more 
fashionable than Shakespeare, especially 
with the young bloods fresh from the 
University and of the Inns of Court. They 
appear to have thought that he knew the 
world, in their limited understanding of 
the word, better than his great predeces- 
sor. The priority of name on the title- 
page, if not due to this, probably indicated 
that the greater part of the play was from 
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the hand of Fletcher. Opinion has been 
divided, with a leaning on the part of the 
weightier judges towards giving a great- 
er or less share to Shakespeare. I think 
the verdict must be the Scottish one of 
Not Proven. On the one hand, the play 
could not have been written earlier than 
1608, and it seems extremely improbable 
that Shakespeare, then at the height of 
his fame, and in all the splendid maturity 
of his powers and of his mastery over 
them, should have become the junior part- 
ner of a younger man. Nor can he be 
supposed to have made the work over and 
adapted it to the stage, for he appears to 
have abandoned that kind of work long 
before. But we cannot suppose the play 
to be so early as 1608, for the parts ad- 
mitted on all hands to be Fletcher's are in 
his maturer manner. Yet there are some 
passages which seem to be above his reach, 
and might lead us to suppose Fletcher to 
have deliberately imitated Shakespeare’s 
manner; but that he never does, though 
indebted to him for many suggestions. 
There is one speech in the play which is 
certainly very like Shakespeare’s in the 
way it grows, and beginning with a series 
of noble images, deepens into philosophic 
thought at the close. And yet I am not 
altogether convinced, for I have shown 
that Fletcher could heighten his style 
when he thought fit, and when the subject 
fully inspired him. 

Beaumont and Fletcher undoubtedly 
owed a part of their immediate renown to 
the fact that they were looked upon as 
gentlemen and scholars. Not that they 
put on airs of gentility, as their disciple 
Ford was fond of doing a little later, and 
as Horace Walpole, Byron, and even Lan- 
dor did. They frankly gave their address 
in Grub Street, so far as we know. But 
they certainly seem to have been set up, 
as being artists and men of the world, 
not perhaps as rivals of Shakespeare, but 
in favorable comparison with one who 
was supposed to owe everything to nature. 
I believe that Pope, in the preface to his 
edition of Shakespeare, was the first to ex- 
press doubts about the wisdom of accept- 
ing too literally what Ben Jonson says 
of his “‘little Latin and less Greek, 
However that may be, and I am inclined 
to think Shakespeare had more learning 
even, not to say knowledge, than is com- 
monly allowed him, it is singular that the 
man whose works show him to have medi- 


” 


tated deeply on whatever interests human 
thought, should have been supposed never 
*to have given his mind to the processes 
of his own craft. But this comparison of 
him with Beaumont and Fletcher sug- 
gests one remark of some interest, namely, 
that not only are his works by far more 
cleanly in thought and phrase than those 
of any of his important contemporaries, 
except Marlowe, not only are his men 
more manly and his women more wo- 
manly than theirs, but that his types also 
of gentlemen and ladies are altogether be- 
yond any they seem to have been capable 
of conceiving. 

Of the later dramatists, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, I think, rank next to Shake- 
speare in the amount of pleasure they give, 
though not in the quality of it, and in 
fanciful charm of expression. In spite 
of all their coarseness, there is a delicacy, 
a sensibility, an air of romance, and 
above all a grace, in their best work that 
make them forever attractive tothe young, 
and to all those who have learned to grow 
old amiably. Imagination, as Shake- 
speare teaches us to know it, we can hard- 
ly allow them, but they are the absolute 
lords of some of the fairest provinces in 
the domain of fancy. Their poetry is 
genuine, spontaneous, and at first hand. 
As I turn over the leaves of an edition 
which I read forty-five years ago, and see, 
by the passages underscored, how much 
I enjoyed, and remember with whom, so 
many happy memories revive, so many 
vanished faces lean over the volume with 
me, that I am prone to suspect myself of 
yielding to an enchantment that is not in 
the book itself. But no, I read Beaumont 
and Fletcher through again last autumn, 
and the eleven volumes of Dyce’s edition 
show even more pencil marks than the 
two of Darley had gathered in repeated 
readings. The delight they give, the gay- 
ety they inspire, are all their own. Per- 
haps one cause of this is their lavishness, 
their lightsome ease, their happy confi- 
dence in resources that never failed them. 
Their minds work without that reluctant 
creak which pains us in most of the later 
dramatists. They had that pleasure in 
writing which gives pleasure in reading, 
and deserve our gratitude because they 
promote cheerfulness, or, eyen when grav- 
est, a pensive melancholy that, if it does 
not play with sadness, never takes it too 
seriously. 
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AN AUTUMN LANDSCAPE. 
BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


N°? wind there is that either pipes or moans; 
4 The fields are cold and still; the sky 
Is covered with a blue-gray sheet 
Of motionless cloud; and at my feet 
The river, curling softly by, 
Whispers and dimples round its quiet gray stones. 


Along the chill green slope that dips and heaves 
The road runs rough and silent, lined 
With plum-trees, misty and blue-gray, 
And poplars pallid as the day, 
In masses spectral, undefined, 
Pale greenish stems half hid in dry gray leaves. 


And on beside the river’s sober edge 
A long fresh field lies black. Beyond, 
Low thickets gray and reddish stand, , 
Stroked white with birch; and near at hand, 
Over a little steel-smooth pond, 
Hang multitudes of thin and withering sedge. 


Across a waste and solitary rise 
A ploughman-urges his dull team, 

A stooped gray figure with prone brow 
That plunges bending to the plough 
With strong, uneven steps. The stream 
tings and re-echoes with his furious cries, 


Sometimes the lowing of a cow, long-drawn, 
Comes from far off; and crows in strings 
Pass on the upper silences. 
A flock of small gray goldfinches, 
Flown down with silvery twitterings, 
Rustle among the birch cones and are gone. 


This day the season seems like one that heeds 
With fixed ear and lifted hand 
All moods that yet are known on earth, 
All motions that have faintest birth, 
If haply she may understand 
The utmost inward sense of all her deeds. 
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BY JOHN B. TABB. 


\ Y sister Sunshine smiled on me, 
1 And of my visage wrought a shade. 
‘‘ Behold,” she cried, **the mystery 

Of which thou art afraid! 


‘‘Hor Death is but a tenderness, 
A shadow, that unclouded Love 

Hath fashioned in its own excess 
Of radiances from above.” 


THE EFFERATI FAMILY. 
BY THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


+ 

N the afternoon of 

Monday, April 30, 
\ 1888, simultaneous- 
ly with the arrival 
at that hostelry of 
the Efferati Family, 
a storm of limited 
area but great vio- 
, lence was develop- 
j ed and was central 
over the Casa Na- 
poléon—a_ modest 
hotel, frequented 
mainly by foreign- 
ers of indistinction, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of South Fifth Avenue, and in the 
very heart of the Franco-Italian quarter 
of New York. 

This storm may be said to have come 
in a two-horse carriage. Its negative pole 
was the driver of the carriage, Mr. Mi- 
chael O’Hallahan. Its positive pole was 
made up of Signor Giuseppe Garibaldi 
Efferati, Signora Vittoria Emmanuela Ef- 
ferati, the Signorini Vittorio Emmanuele 
and Umberto Efferati, and Signorina Mar- 
gherita Efferati—in conjunction with 
two trunks, three portmanteaux, five 
hand-bags, and the cases enclosing four 
mandolins and a doubhle-strung guitar. 
It is something of a mystery how this 
load ever was piled into and upon a sin- 
gle carriage; but it was—and it made a 
pretty good-sized heap upon the pavement 
in front of the Casa Napoléon when it 
was there discharged. 

It was when the process of unloading 
was completed and Signor Efferati ten- 
dered to Mr. O’Hallahan the sum of two 
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dollars—which sum had been agreed 
upon by the high contracting parties as 
the fare that should be paid for bringing 
the Efferati Family and its belongings 
from the Desbrosses Street ferry to the 
hotel—that the positive and negative 
poles of this latent tempest came togeth- 
er with a bang! 

Mr. O’Hallahan did not extend his 
hand to accept the money that Signor 
Efferati offered to him. On the contrary, 
he stepped back two paces, drew his head 
up proudly, closed his lips with great 
firmness about the stump of an extin- 
guished cigar that was between them, 
and regarded the two-dollar bill with a 
cold and haughty stare. 

‘*He is your money,” said Signor Ef- 
ferati. 

‘*Oi'll be dommed if it’s me money,” 
answered Mr. O’Hallahan. ‘It’s foive 
dollars oi’m afther chargin’ yez—an’ not 
a hair’s-bridth of a dommed cint less!” 

Upon the usually genial face of Signor 
Efferati a flush appeared, and his short 
and round and usually genial person be- 
gan to quiver with a righteous rage. 
This barefaced swindle was more than he 
could stand. 

‘** Robber!” he hissed, ‘‘ take your mon- 
ey-—or go without any money at all.” 
But as he spoke these words in his native 
Italian, Mr. O’Hallahan could only infer 
that they were in the nature of a demand 
that the terms of the treaty should be 
fulfilled; which inference was confirmed 
by the fact that Signor Efferati shook the 
two-dollar bill violently beneath Mr. 
O’Hallahan’s nose. 

‘*You did say!” struck in Signora Ef- 
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764 HARPER'S NEW 
ferati; who perceived the lingual compli- 
cation that had arisen; and who also felt 
that it was time for her, in her capacity 
of family treasurer, to resist this assault 
upon the family purse. 

‘* Si, you did say!” cried Signor Effe- 
rati, clutching eagerly at the English 
phrase, and hurling it at Mr. O'Hallahan 
in a tone of tragical command. 

‘Oi ‘did say,’ did oi? An’ phwat did 
oi say, y’ blatherin’ Eytallian idjit? Oi 
said oi’d drive yez frum the ferry, an’ 
mebbe a choild an’ a box or two, fur two 
dollars. But did oi say oid drive th’ 
whole dommed Eytallian nation an’ all 
their dommed monkeys an’ all their 
dommed hand-organs frum th’ ferry for 
twodollars ? Answer me that, y’'dommed 
fat Eytallian baste, an’ pay me the foive 
dollars y’ owe me, before I knock th’ 
stuffin’ outen yer fat body an’ yer dom 
two big oiyes inter one!” And, being 


thus delivered, Mr. O’Hallahan with great 
rapidity divested himself of his hat and 
coat and tossed these portions of his ap- 
parel upon the box of his carriage, placed 
carefully beside them the remnant of his 


cigar, and in this warlike disarray ad- 
vanced toward Signor Efferati with his 
hands clinched and his arms raised. 

That the flush of rage at that moment 
disappeared from Signor Efferati’s round 
face, and was succeeded by a somewhat 
pasty pallor, probably was due to the 
rude shock inflicted upon his highly 
strung artistic nature by Mr. O’Halla- 
han’s very obvious intention to submit 
a difference of opinion in regard to an 
abstract financial matter to the coarse 
and inconclusive arbitrament of personal 
combat; and it doubtless was this same 
artistic supersensitiveness which led him, 
as Mr. O’Hallahan advanced, to step 
hastily behind the pile of luggage and 
musical instruments—where his faithful 
consort instantly enfolded him in her 
arms. 

‘*Calm thyself, Seppino!” she cried. 
‘**Calm thyself! I, thy wife, implore thee! 
Be not overcome by thy fierce nature. 
What would happen to us shouldst thou 
kill this wretched man? Im this bar- 
barous country thy own death would fol- 
low. Thou wouldst be hung. Thy wife 
would be a widow. Thy children would 
be fatherless-—and our combination would 
be broken up by the loss of its first man- 
dolin! Govern then thy anger for our 
sakes. Pay anything to this brute rather 
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than thus plunge us all into ruinous de- 
spair!” 

While Signora Efferati delivered this 
moving appeal, she and Signor Efferati 
were circling rapidly together around the 
pile of luggage; which they thus contin- 
uously interposed between themselves and 
the violent Mr. O’Hallahan, who rapidly 
circled after them. The younger Efferati, 
standing in a row upon the steps of the 
Casa Napoléon and regarding anxiously 
the rotation of their imperilled parents, 
were a prey to the liveliest emotions of 
alarm. Behind them, drawn thither by 
the sounds of the affray, stood the nomi- 
nal head of the Casa Napoléon, Don An 
astasio, together with the Cuban waiter, 
Telésforo, the French waiter, Jules, and 
the French chamber - maid, Marie. An 
interested crowd had collected in the 
street—the diverse languages spoken by 
the various members of which being a 
sufficient indication of the proximity of 
the South Fifth Avenue approach to the 
Tower of Babel. 

‘Sacrifice thy anger for my sake, for 
all of our sakes, Seppino,” again urged the 
Signora. ‘‘Do not imbrue thy hands 
with his vile blood. Give him what he 
demands, and let him go.” To which 
she added, addressing Mr. O’Hallahan, 
‘We do pay.” 

Upon the utterance of these words 
of surrender, Mr. O’Hallahan instantly 
ceased his belligerent demonstration ; and 
as he resumed his coat and hat and frag- 
ment of cigar, resumed also his Milesian 
urbanity. ‘‘It’s a rale leddy that y’ are, 
ma’am, from the top o’ your handsome 
head t’ th’ tips o’ your tin pretty little 
toes,” he said, gallantly. And he added, 
as he took promptly the five dollars 
which Signor Efferati most reluctantly 
held out to him: “It’s th’ ways o’ th’ 
counthry as your husband’s not afther 
knowin’ yet; but he'll larn’em as he goes 
along, ma’am, don’t you have no fear!” 

As Mr. O’Hallahan drove away, leaving 
Signor Efferati standing amongst the 
boxed-up mandolins in a pose suggestive 
of a short and stout Marius amidst the 
ruins of a musical Carthage, the fire 
and fury of the artistic nature once more 
asserted itself. Signor Efferati drew a 
long breath, and as he shook his soft 
bunch of a fist after the retreating car- 
riage he exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, Vittoria, why 
didst thou stay my avenging arm? Why 
didst thou interfere to prevent me from 
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wreaking upon that insolent brigand the 
full measure of my wrath ?” 
“Calm thyself, my Seppino,” answer- 


ed the Signora, soothingly. And,as she 
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tasio collected the portmanteaux and 
hand-bags; their several owners took 
each the case containing his or her mu- 
sical instrument—and then the Efferati 


‘‘rr's FOIVE DOLLARS OI'M AFTHER CHARGIN’ YEZ.” 


passed her arm within his and gently 
drew him away from the scene of his 
valorous encounter; she added: ‘Still 
within thy heart the fierce traditions of 
thy stormy race. Thy foe is crushed and 
vanished. Be nolonger violent and cruel!” 

And then Jules and Telésforo shoul- 
dered the trunks; Marie and Don Anas- 


Family entered the hospitable doorway 
of the Casa Napoléon. 


II. 


Fortunately for Mr. O’Hallahan, but 
unfortunately for the Efferati Family, 
the actual head of the Casa Napoléon did 
not reach the seat of war until after 
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the battle was over; and therefore came 
too late to interpose her powerful forces 
as an auxiliary on the side of abstract 
justice. During the conflict Madame had 
been in her own chamber, dressing for 
the evening. She descended the stairs as 
the procession entered from the street, 
and became a very fountain of bubbling 
sympathetic indignation when the Signo- 
ra explained to her the outrageous wrong 
that the departed Mr. O’Hallahan had put 
upon them. 

In private Madame rated Don Anasta- 
sio roundly for permitting their guests to 
be imposed upon. It would give a bad 
name to the Casa Napoléon, she said, if 
they suffered its frequenters thus to be 
despoiled by bandits at its very doors. 
Don Anastasio listened respectfully to his 
wife’s protest, and then replied to it—ac- 
companying his words witha gentle shrug- 
ging of his shoulders and a deprecating 
out-turning of the palms of his hands— 
by citing at length the first Law, under 
the second Title, of the Fifth Partida 


of Alonzo the Wise, King of Arragon: 
which law exhibits the three several ways 


whereby one man may become responsi- 
ble for the safe-keeping of another man’s 
property. Arguing from this quotation, 
he pointed out that Signor Efferati had 
not voluntarily given him the five dollars 
to hold in trust; nor had the charge of it 
been thrust upon him by the chance of 
natural disaster, such as flood, shipwreck, 
or fire; nor had it been confided to his 
keeping by Signor Efferati and Mr. O’Hal- 
lahan jointly, pending its whole or par- 
tial payment to one or the other of the 
parties in interest under the direction of 
a properly constituted court. Therefore, 
concluded Don Anastasio, triumphantly, 
he was no more responsible in the premises 
than was Alonzo the Wise himself—who 
died some six hundred years before this 
particular application of his wisdom was 
made. 

Madame shocked Don Anastasio, and 
not a little pained him, by replying brisk- 
ly that sentiments of this nature were all 
very well for a king in the dark ages, 
but she'd be bound that Alonzo the Wise 
would have sung a very different tune had 
he lived in New York in the nineteenth 
century, and made his living by keeping 
a hotel. 

Yet, Madame’s championship of the in- 
terests of the Efferati Family did not pre- 
vent her from making a tolerably close 
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bargain with its business head as to the 
terms upon which it was to be boarded 
and lodged. She and the Signora argued 
the matter vigorously for half an hour 
before they came to a settlement. The 
terms finally agreed upon were six dollars 
and a half a day for the entire family; in 
return for which the family had two 
rooms on the top floor, its early coffee 
and bread, and its subsequent breakfast 
and dinner. Quite by accident, Madame 
omitted to mention the fact that the 
table wine was an extra. At the very 
least, that meant another dollar a day— 
of which eighty cents would be clear 
gain. 

In accordance with the friendly cus- 
toms which obtained in this easy-going 
little hotel, everybody spoke to the new 
arrivals when they came down to dinner; 
and as they themselves were of a most 
kindly nature— barring only the Signor, 
when by some ill chance his warlike 
and tempestuous spirit was aroused—the 
whole company presently was talking to- 
gether in a polyglot of Spanish, Italian, 
and French, with the cordial frankness 
of friends who had known each other 
for years. Under these affable conditions 
it was not long before the history, the 
purposes, the aspirations, of the Efferati 
Family became almost as well known to 
the dwellers in the Casa Napoléon as they 
were to the members of that family them- 
selves. 

In brief, they were patriots and musi- 
cians. The Signor and the Signora— 
though the Signora did not for a moment 
admit that her entry into life belonged to 
so remote a period of antiquity—had been 
born in the very midst of that glorious 
struggle by which Italian unity was se- 
cured. Entering the world at this in- 
spiriting epoch, they had come by their pa- 
triotic names almost as naturally as, sub- 
sequently, they had come by their neces- 
sary teeth: and they had lived up to these 
names gallantly. Signor Efferati was a 
Young Italian of the most pronounced 
sort—as he proved beyond a peradventure 
when he came on (between the first and 
second parts) wearing a sword and the red 
shirt to which his song related, and sang 
with a magnificent fervor ‘‘La Camicia 
rossa ’—to the glorious air and words of 
which Garibaldi’s soldiers marched to vic- 
tory. On these inspired occasions Signor 
Efferati simply was superb! 

According to this patriot singer’s own 
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statement, it was the great misfortune of 
his life that he had not been bred to the 
career of arms. The traditions of his race, 
as his name sufficiently indicated, he 
would say—the while giving a fierce up- 
ward curl to his mustachios—were tradi- 
tions of dare-devil adventure and dan- 
gerous deeds. But the enemies of Italy 
—fortunately for their own well-being— 
had the wisdom to hide their diminished 
heads when Signor Efferati, who surely 
would have exterminated them, arrived 
at a fighting age. Therefore, his country 
having no need for his strong arm and 
resolute spirit, he had devoted himself to 
the career of music; and had strummed 
upon his mandolin, and to the accompani- 
ment of that instrument had sung for him- 
self, a brave way through the world. 

That the Signora assigned the date of 
her birth to a period ‘‘ long after the war 
was over,” was a statement, probably, of 
desired rather than actual fact; yet was 
it entirely excusable in the case of a most 
charming woman who possessed — and 
who knew admirably well how to use—a 
most killing pair of brown eyes. There 
was a comfortable plumpness, a generous 
redundancy of outline, about the Signora’s 
pleasing figure which would have led a 
critical observer—cool enough to remain 
critical under fire of her eyes —to infer 
that her age certainly was not less than 
five-and-thirty. However, her husband, 
who was as devotedly attached to her as 
she was devotedly attached to him, had 
declared for some years past that she was 
just turned of twenty-five. 

It is certain that the eldest son of this 
most affectionate couple, Vittorio Emman- 
uele—named in honor of his mother, who 
had been named in honor of her King— 
was sixteen years old: which fact must 
be worked into the family arithmetic in 
any way that it will go. Umberto, the 
second son, was two years younger; and 
little Margherita was a miss of between 
eleven and twelve. There was an eye to 
business as well as to patriotism in the 
names of these younger children: ‘‘Um- 
berto and Margherita, named in honor of 
the present King and Queen of Italy,” 
made a capital point on the bills. That 
all three were born musical prodigies 
ought to go without saying. Each of the 
boys played upon the mandolin like a 
junior seraph, and little Margherita’s 
touch upon that instrument was less like 
that of a half-grown girl than like that 





of a half-grown angel. When they all 
played together, under the leadership of 
the paternal mandolin, and with energy 
and depth of tone added by the maternal 
double-strung guitar, the result was music 
so entirely heavenly that it was as though 
their enraptured audiences were listening 
to a celestial orchestra—and even were 
beholding the same, seated in a grace- 
ful curve with the celestial right legs of 
its several members crossed over their 
celestial left knees. 

The entertainments given by this tal- 
ented family were both vocal and instru- 
mental. There were several choral num- 
bers, with instrumental accompaniment; 
there were duos by the Signor and the 
Signora; the boys always evoked fits of 
laughter by their rollicking rendering of 
Neapolitan street ballads; and the First 
Part always ended with the ‘‘ Hymn to 
the Virgin,” sung by little Margherita in 
a manner so affecting that it rarely failed 
to draw from the feminine portion of the 
audience an ample tribute of tears. Be- 
tween the parts, the Signor came out 
alone — wearing his red shirt and fairly 
blazing with the spirit of Italia irredenta 
—and gave ‘‘ La Camicia rossa”’ in mag- 
nificent form. The Signora’s correspond- 
ing triumph was the number next to the 
last in the Second Part: an especially 
vivacious Venetian love-song which she 
sang to the accompaniment of her double- 
strung guitar, and also to the accompani- 
ment of her prodigiously fine brown eyes. 
At the end of it, in the thick of the ap- 
plause, the bouquet was handed up to her. 
I say the bouquet because it always was 
the same bouquet. They carried it with 
them in a box especially provided for it, 
and it was a work of art so admirable 
that—at least by gas-light—the flowers 
composing it seemed almost to be real. 
The presentation of the bouquet usually 
was a tremendous success because of a 
telling bit of comedy, of Signor Efferati’s 
devising, which accompanied it, and which 
rounded off the naughty little love-song 
with a delightful touch of realism. Just 
as the Signora received the floral tribute 
from the hands of tlie usher, a three- 
cornered note always fell out from it and 
fluttered in the full view of the audience 
to the floor at her feet. Her own ample 
person interposing as a screen, the note 
could not be seen by her husband; yet 
would she give a most effective look of 
alarm over her shoulder as she picked it 
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up and hastily thrust it into the 
liberally low-cut bosom of her 
gown. In the capitals of Europe, 
this act invariably brought down 
the house. It was a surprise to 
the Efferati Family that in Amer 
ica—at least in the Northern por- 
tion of America—it fell absolute- 
ly ecld. The final number on the 
programme always was the na- 
tional anthem of the country in 
which at the moment these tal- 
ented Italians were winning fresh 
musical renown—and so extend- 
ed had been their travels that, 
at one time or another, they had 
sung almost all the national an- 
thems of the civilized world. 

As to the gown in which the 
Signora appeared before a de- 
lighted public, it was—by gas- 
light—such a garment as even 
the Queen of Sheba in all her 
glory never wore: a gray silk 
skirt overlaid with lace and many 
flounces; a crimson body open- 
ing delectably over a most pi- 
quant lace corsage, and having a 
rolling lace collar and short lace 
sleeves which displayed to the best 
advantage her charming throat 
and most agreeably rounded arms. 
The Signor, at one period, had 
worn the dress of a troubadour 
—an effect in garnet velvet that 
he had relinquished reluctantly, 
on the score of convenience, for 
conventional evening dress. This 
latter had the practical advan- 
tage of permitting him, when he 
came on in his red-shirt act, to 
replace his coat in a moment with the 
Garibaldian garment: and be ready in- 
stantly to appear; and the change back 
again to evening dress could be effected 
with a like celerity before his return to 
the stage in the Second Part. It is true 
that his trig black trousers and patent- 
leather shoes looked a little odd in con- 
junction with the red shirt and the sword ; 
but the Signor comforted himself by re- 
calling the historic fact that Garibaldi’s 
soldiers were not in the least particuJer 
as to what sort of shoes and trousers they 
wore—being only too thankful to have 
any at all. The boys were clad in purple 
velvet jackets with broad white collars; 
purple velvet breeches with brave buckles 
at the knee; black silk stockings, and 
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patent-leather pumps: in which gallant 
array—their hair, like their father’s, being 
cut short and most carefully brushed for- 
ward upon their foreheads—they looked 
as fine as jays. With a view to helping 
along the angelic illusion when she sang 
the ‘‘Hymn to the Virgin,” little Mar- 
gherita was dressed always with the 
utmost theatrical simplicity in a cloud of 
white muslin. Being a gentle, pretty 
little creature, the effect was charming. 
Indeed, in their time, few combinations 
more handsomely arrayed than the Ef- 
ferati Family were to be found upon the 
road. 
III. 

In coming to New York, as the Signor 

frankly confided to his agreeable acquaint- 
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“(NED HAD SERVED HIS TIME IN A VARIETY 
TROUPE.” 


ances that first evening at the Casa Na- 
poléon, it was the intention of the Effe- 
rati Family to crown a victorious progress 
through the Americas by a magnificent 
triumph in the chief city of the New 
World. 

They had marched conquering to the 
sound of their own music, he stated, 
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from Buenos Ayres northward. Rio de 
Janeiro had lauded them, Caracas had 
cheered them, Guatemala had embraced 
them, the City of Mexico had gone wild 
over them; they had swept triumphantly 
through Guanajuato, Guadalajara, Za- 
catecas and Chihuahua; when they cross- 
ed the Rio Grande they had been met 
with a whole-souled welcome at El Paso; 
they had won gold and glory in New 
Orleans. At this point Signor Efferati 
stopped abruptly and on his face was a 
look of pain. In a moment he added, 
speaking in a constrained voice: ‘‘ And 
now we are in New York.” 

‘“We gave concerts in St. Louis,” said 
the Signora in a low tone. 

‘*It is a city of imbeciles!” said the Si- 
gnor with a fierce contempt. 

‘And in Chicago,” continued the Si- 
gnora. 

Obviously words were inadequate to 
express Signor Efferati’s opinion of Chi- 
cago. He glared in a very horrible man- 
ner and ground his teeth. 

‘** And in Philadelphia,” concluded the 
Signora. 


Signor Efferati groaned. 
‘*Courage, my own!” said the Signora 


tenderly. ‘‘ They told us that Philadel- 
phia was not like other American cities; 
that it was a city apart.” 

‘‘Heaven forbid that there should be 
another like it!” ejaculated Signor Effe- 
ratifervently. ‘‘ It’s people know not what 
Art is! Such dull coldness to the claims 
of music upon the soul is worse than the 
shameless neglect of St. Louis; it is al- 
most as bad as the coarse and brutal 
mirth of Chicago! 

‘Fancy, Madame,” Signor Efferati 
went on excitedly, addressing the hostess 
of the Casa Napoléon, ‘‘ those wretches, 
those animals of Chicago interrupted 
many times our beautiful overture by 
erying ‘Peanuts!’ and by asking us that 
we should shine their boots! When I 
came on to sing ‘La Camicia rossa’ they 
jeered at my red shirt by crying ‘ Fire!’ 
and that I should ‘throw away the banjo 
and get a trumpet.’ And what was most 
horrible of all, Madame, when our sainted 
little Margherita sang her ‘Hymn to the 
Virgin,’ to the tender accompaniment of 
all the instruments, one of the savages 
cried out: ‘Stop them hand-organs, and 
let the monkey have a show!’” 

‘‘Fortunately it was not until after- 
wards,” explained the Signora, ‘‘ that we 
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knew the meaning of what was said— 
otherwise Giuseppe would have flown to 
where that savage was, and would have 
washed out the insult in blood.” 

‘*Yes, in blood!” said Signor Efferati 
corroboratively, at the same time giving 
his mustachios a most ferocious upward 
curl. 

‘‘He is so terrible a man,” added the 
Signora, ‘‘ when his anger is aroused !” 

‘‘T cannot help it,” declared Signor 
Efferati deprecatingly. ‘‘It is my mis- 
fortune that I inherit the spirit of my 
race. We Efferati did not receive our 
name for nothing, back in the past—our 
fierceness has been known and dreaded 
from the earliest times.” 

‘* As Don Anastasio himself saw,” said 
the Signora, ‘‘it was only because of my 
strong entreaties that this very day Giu- 
seppe refrained from slaying the odious 
driver of the carriage. Is it not so, 
Senior?” 

Being thus directly appealed to, Don 
Anastasio, after a moment of hesitation, 
replied, diplomatically, ‘‘ He did not kill 
him.” 

‘It’s a pity he didn’t,” Colonel With- 
ersby struck in. ‘‘No jury on earth 
would convict a man for killing a New 
York hack-driver. They’d acquit him 
: without leaving the box, and then they'd 
give him a vote of thanks.” 

‘*Has the Signor, your husband, killed 
a great many people?” 

It was Doctor Théophile who asked this 
question. His manner was most polite, 
but there was something in his tone that 
grated a little harshly upon the Signora’s 
ears. Don Anastasio, who was well ac- 
quainted with Doctor Théophile’s sceptical 
and remonstrant habit of mind, took oc- 
casion just then to stroke his gray mus- 
tache with his hand. It is undeniable that 
beneath the cover of his hand Don Anas- 
tasio smiled. 

After the delivery of Doctor Théophile’s 
question there was a brief but rather awk- 
ward pause. Then Signor Efferati, equal 
to the occasion, dexterously relaxed the 
momentary strain by replying with dig- 
nity in his wife’s place: ‘‘ As the gentle- 
man doubtless knows, it is as impossible 
for a man of spirit on his way through 
the world to avoid having affairs of the 
sword as it is for him to avoid having af- 
fairs of the heart; but it is as discredita- 
ble to him to boast of the one as it is dis- 
honorable of him to boast of the other. 
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Has the gentleman lived long in New 
York, may I ask ?” 

This handsome deliverance — while it 
certainly left the number of violent 
deaths for which Signor Efferati was re- 
sponsible still in the realm of pure con- 
jecture—was so entirely a retort courteous 
that even the perverse Doctor Théophile 
could not press for accurate statistics of 
the slain. With a wave of his hand and 
a courtly bow, in keeping with the polite 
traditions of his French descent and West 
Indian training, he accepted the obvious 
dismissal of the delicate subject, and re- 
plied that he had lived in New York for 
upwards of eighteen years. 

‘* Ah, that is a long time,” said Signor 
Efferati. ‘‘The gentleman must know 
the town well. Perhaps he can make 
some suggestions of value as to the best 
manner in which musical artists — we 
ourselves, in short—can be introduced to 
the music-loving public of this great city. 
Is the gentleman himself an artist? and 
of the dramatic profession ?-—a tragedian, 
perhaps?” 

Doctor Théophile, slightly disconcerted 
by the tendency to mirth which these 
questions excited among the company, 
replied hastily and a little testily that he 
was not a member of the dramatic pro- 
fession, but a physician; and added that 
he was quite incapable of giving advice 
of the nature which Signor Efferati de- 
sired. 

‘‘ Mais, oui,” interposed Madame. 
‘* We have with us here two very talent- 
ed members of the profession, who doubt- 
less can give you precisely the informa- 
tion which you require. Permit me to 
present to you, and to Madame, my friends 
Monsieur and Madame ’Arrison—who are 
known in the world of art as Monsieur 
Claude Dunbar and Mademoiselle Violet 
Bream. They do not speak other than 
the English tongue, but I shall be most 
happy to translate.” 

And then Madame, speaking in Eng- 
lish, presented the Efferati Family to Ned 
and Polly Harrison—who were sitting at 
one of the corner tables, and who had 
been unable to take part in the conversa- 
tion because of their ignorance of the va- 
rious languages in which it had been car- 
ried on. 

Being the most obliging souls in the 
world, and being thoroughly imbued with 
the fraternal spirit of their cordial kind, 
Ned and Polly were more than willing, 
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lift on the professional road. Moreover, 
they were in a position to give advice 
which had the merit of coming from peo- 
ple who knew what they were talking 
about—for Polly had not been a very long 
while graduated from song-and-dance 
business into the lightest of light opera; 
and Ned (though he was not nearly so 
frank about it as Polly was about her 
novitiate) had served his time in a vari- 
ety troupe before he earned his promo- 
tion to the minor walks of the legitimate 
drama which he so _inconspicuously 
adorned. Therefore these young people 
gave to the Efferati Family—Madame 
obligingly acting as interpreter—much 
sound counsel; and the conference ended 
by their promising to put the Signor in 
relations with a trustworthy and capable 
theatrical agent the very next day. 

‘* We rest upon roses!” observed Signor 
Efferati poetically, as he retired that 
night to the clean and comfortable bed 
provided for him in the Casa Napoléon— 
leaving to the Signora, as was his custom, 
the thankless office of putting out the 
light and finding her way to bed in the 
dark. ‘‘ These friends of ours will make 
our triumphant way plain to us,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ They will conquer for us al] 
difficulties. Here it will not be as it was 
in that vile St. Louis, and in that despica- 
ble Chicago, and in that Philadelphia of 
ice. Here it will be as it was in New 
Orleans the bountiful. This New York, 
Vittoria, it is a city of success!” 

That the Signora, under favorable con- 
ditions, would have responded sympa- 
thetically to her husband’s outburst of 
prophetic enthusiasm does not admit of 
doubt. The conditions, unfortunately, 
were not favorable—for at the very mo- 
ment that Signor Efferati reached his 
peroration she hit her shin a vicious 
crack against the rocking-chair in the 
dark. No one can take much interest in 
prophecy while suffering the severe pain 
that results from a sharp blow upon this 
most sensitive portion of the human anat- 
omy; and before the pain had subsided 
sufficiently to enable her to take a sym- 
pathetic part in the enjoyment of the vi- 
sion of victory which her husband had 
conjured up for their mutual encourage- 
ment, the creator of the vision was sound 
asleep. In his dreams Signor Efferati 
pursued the same line of agreeable fancy: 
money poured into the family treasury ; 
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of course, to give the Efferati Family a 


Fame blew her trumpet vigorously; ev- 
ery member of the Efferati Family wore 
a laurel crown! 

IV. 

On the ensuing morning, her shin no 
longer paining her, the Signora rose to 
the situation and rejoiced with a good 
heart. Being of a more practical nature 
than her husband, she did not think much 
about the trumpet of Fame, nor about 
herself and the rest of the family crowned 
with laurel; but she did think, and with 
much satisfaction, that they were likely 
to open negotiations that day which 
would lead to a profitable engagement 
whereby would be made good the loss 
that had attended their recent run of bad 
luck. 

It was the reasonable desire of the 
Signora to accompany the Signor to the 
office of the theatrical agent, and to as 
sist in the framing of the contract that 
she hoped was to be drawn. Her faith 
in Signor Efferati as a musician and as a 
man of indomitable personal courage was 
unbounded; but she knew from experi 
ence that as a man of affairs he was not 
always a success. The Signor, however, 
who had the utmost confidence in his 
own business capacity, insisted that her 
advice in the premises was unnecessary, 
and so went off without her in the com- 
pany of the obliging Mr. Ned Harrison, 
who was to introduce, and of the obliging 
Don Anastasio, who was to serve as in 
terpreter between, the high contracting 
powers. 

Under these circumstances it was not 
unnatural that anxious doubts should 
beset the soul of the Signora whilst her 
husband fared abroad; doubts so painful 
that she found practice upon the double 
strung guitar an impossibility, and found 
difficulty even in wording properly an ap- 
peal to the saints that the matter might 
come to a good end. 

At the end of a couple of hours her 
anxious doubts seemed to be resolved 
into anxious certainties by the return to 
the Casa Napoléon of Signor Efferati in 
a state of towering rage. His short, 
crisp black hair fairly’ bristled, and his 
mustachios actually twitched with fury- 
by which outward and visible signs of 
the commotion that was within him the 
wife of his bosom perceived that the vio 
lent passions of his fiery race most terri 
bly were aroused. 

‘* What is it, my heart? What fresh 
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outrage have these miserable Americans 
sought to put upon thee?” she inquired, 
in tones of tenderest concern, and at the 
same time sought to draw her highly ex- 
plosive consort to the soothing retire- 
ment of her affectionate arms. 

For the moment,Signor Efferati refused 
this offered consolation. Like another 
Ajax defying the lightning, he shook his 
imperfectly clinched fist towards high 
heaven—that is to say, the ceiling—and 
at the same time stamped in fury upon 
the cowering earth—that is to say, the 
floor. ‘‘To think,” he cried, ‘‘that the 
Efferati Family should be thus insulted! 
To think that it should be asked of us—I 
say of US!—to produce our pearls of mu- 
sic among the swine of acheap show! To 
think that thou, my soul, my blessing— 
who excellest in thy playing upon the 
double-strung guitar the most highly 
trained among the angels—shouldst have 
thy divine music placed on the sickening 
level of the Bearded Woman and the Tat- 
tooed Man! To think of our beautiful 
children, the sweet pledges of our love 
and the inheritors of our genius, ranked 
as attractions with the Living Skeleton 
and the Two-headed Calf! I speak not 
of myself, Vittoria,” the Signor went on 
bitterly. ‘Doubtless my playing upon 
the mandolin, and my singing of ‘La 
Camicia rossa,’ give but a paltry pleasure 
to the swinish multitude as compared with 
that which is afforded them by beholding 
the Champion Fat Woman and the Man 
Ape. Yes (though, as thou knowest, some 
of the greatest of the earth have borne 
flattering testimony to the contrary), my 
playing and my voice are poor and un- 
worthy—” 

‘Cease, Seppino! It is blasphemy thus 
to speak of thy divine playing and of thy 
divine voice. Come hither and sit beside 
me, my heart, and tell me clearly of this 
cruel matter that has so torn thy soul.” 

‘It is strange,” said the Signor present- 
ly, as he sat beside his wife and suffered 
her to press his head gently against her 
shoulder and to stroke soothingly his crisp 
black hair—‘‘ it is strange to me, Vittoria, 
that I came away and left alive the base 
wretch who insulted me, and still more 
thee, by making me this infamous offer, 
that I did not, then and there, instantly 
quench the insult with his blood!” 

“Thou fierce and wilful one! How 
uncontrollable is thy raging fury! But 
tell me, what was his offer? Of the sort 


of place in which he desired that we should 
play, I understand; but how much did 
this odious man say that he would pay 
us for our playing?” 

‘* He had the hardihood to offer twenty- 
five dollars a night,” answered Signor Ef- 
ferati, grinding out the words between 
his teeth. 

‘‘Twenty - five dollars—one hundred 
and twenty-five lire—a night? We have 
done worse than that, my soul; much 
worse. It is true, we also have done bet- 
ter. But, remember, it cannot always be 
with us as it was at New Orleans. We 
must earn money, heart of my heart— 
of late we have only lost it. What mat- 
ters it where or how we make our account 
out of this country of savages? None of 
our kindred ever will know if now and 
then we suffer some slight humiliation ; 
and we ourselves shall forget all when 
we are safe and happy in the little home 
in Italy with our fortune made. Instead 
of desiring to slay the wretched creature 
who made thee this offer, why didst thou 
not accept it—at least until something 
better shall offer in turn?” 

‘‘T have told thee that I did not slay 
him.” 

‘*Yes. Well?” 

‘*T did accept his offer. We begin on 
Monday night.” 

And then, without a trace of his late 
furiousness, Signor Efferati calmly went 
into all the details of the agreement un- 
der which the Efferati Family was to ap- 
pear at a dime museum in the Bowery; 
the engagement being for one week cer- 
tainly, with the promise of an extension 
from week to week so long as the attrac- 
tion should prove to be a paying success. 

In many respects Signor Efferati was 
like a thunder-cloud; and in no respect 
was this similarity more marked than in 
the equable cheerfulness which possessed 
him the very moment that he had dis- 
charged the lightning of his rage. Being 
now safely delivered of his pent-up fury, 
he went on with enthusiasm to dilate 
upon the advantages which the engage- 
ment held out to them. 

‘‘Tt is an engagement for ages, thou 
perceivest, my angel,” he said; ‘‘ for it is 
to be continued until the public shall tire 
of us. For the public, even for this 
American public, to tire of'us is impossi- 
ble. If we desire that America shall be 
our home—here is our home made for us. 
We play on and on nightly at this liberal 
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salary. We play through the months, 
through the years, through all our lives 
—and our children and our children’s 
children play on after us. We cease to 
be a mere passing attraction; we become 
a permanent Institution of this great city; 
and the name of the Efferati becomes in- 
dissolubly associated with the musical 
history of America, Our surroundings 
will change — bearded women will die 
and be forgotten, tattooed men and living 
skeletons will pass unheeded from the 
public gaze and will be lost in nameless 
graves, such motes in the sunbeam as 
champion fat women and two- headed 
calves and men apes will vanish unre- 
gretted into the abysms of time — but the 
Efferati Family will live on! Coming 
generations of our race will continue to 
delight coming generations of Americans 
down to the remotest ages; and our de- 
scendants, living always in a triumphal 
present,and always pressing forward con- 
fidently towards the ever-increasing tri- 
umphs of a magnificent future, will re- 
call with an affectionate veneration the 
splendor of their glorious past. They 
will speak gratefully of us—of thee, Vit- 
toria, and of me—as their illustrious pro- 
genitors; they will point to us proudly as 
the founders of their musical dynasty in 
the New World. And the Americans of 
those distant ages also will pay grateful 
tribute to our memory. It is not too 
much to believe that they will declare 
that even as they owe to the immortal 
Genoese, our great compatriot, the discov- 
ery of their continent, so do they owe to 
us, the Efferati, its endowment with that 
most perfect form of orchestral music 
which is found in the combination of 
four mandolins and a double-strung gui- 
tar. My only regret is that I did not in- 
troduce into the contract a clause by 
which, should we so desire, we would be 
free to terminate our engagement when 
our honors weary us and our wealth has 
swollen beyond the proportions of a mi- 
ser’s dream. But, in truth, I care not. 
Let us abandon the project of the little 
home in Italy, and frankly devote our 
lives to the musical regeneration of this 
noble country that so frankly has offered 
to us incalculable fortune and enduring 
fame. Forgetting our plans for our own 
mere selfish enjoyment, let us consecrate 
ourselves and our offspring to the splen- 
did purpose of perpetuating in this Ameri- 
ca our majestic Art! Embrace me, Vitto- 
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ria, proud mother of a glorious race—and 
let us go instantly to breakfast. I am so 
hungry that I have a pain!” 

7. 

It is a melancholy fact, but a fact of 
which Signor Efferati was wont to lose 
sight in his periods of artistic exalta 
tion, that professional musicians who 
listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and who pursue with eagerness 
the phantoms of hope; who expect that 
theatrical agents will perform the prom 
ises made in their behalf by their casual 
acquaintances, and that the deficiencies 
caused by an unsuccessful engagement in 
one city will be made good by a success- 
ful engagement in another, frequently 
are convinced of the illusory nature of 
these several acts and convictions without 
relinquishing the study of their own per 
sonal history in order to attend to that of 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 

The particular and painful application 
of this general statement was brought 
home pointedly to Signor Efferati at the 
end of the engagement of one week that 
was to test the drawing qualities of the 
Efferati Family in New York. That 
week of trial was regarded by the pro- 
prietor of the dime museum as demon 
strating the fact that the Efferati Family 
had not any drawing qualities at all. 

‘*Th’ whole blank bilin’ of ’em ain't 
worth as much as a fhird-class freak,” he 
said, coarsely. ‘‘ They just tinkle away 
at their little banjos that nobody more’n 
half hears, an’ they just yawp away at 
their Italian songs that nobody knows 
nothin’ about, an’ nobody pays no more 
attention to”’em than if they was stuffed. 
Th’ Armless Woman with her piano act 
with her toes ain’t much, but she can give 
’em points every time. She draws, th’ 
Armless Woman does; an’ that’s what 
they don’t. They’re a bigger fraud than 
that blank Holy Land spectroscope was, 
an’ what they’ve got t’ dois t’ git!” The 
proprietor of the museum spoke feeling- 
ly. The failure of the spectroscopic 
views of the Holy Land was of recent oc- 
currence, and the bitterness of it still 
rankled in his soul. 

Signor Efferati, thanks to his ignorance 
of English, was spared the pain of under- 
standing this ribald arraignment of him- 
self and his family and his art. But he 
did understand that the engagement was 
ended ; that on its very threshold the tri- 
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umphant career of the Efferati Family in 
New York was cut short. Moreover, he 
was oppressed by the painful conviction 
that the proprietor of the museum was 
but protecting his own interests; for the 
fact could not be disguised that no re- 
sponse had come from the Bowery rep- 
resentatives of the music-loving public of 
New York to the appeal made to it by 
the four mandolins and the double-strung 
guitar. 

‘‘In this detestable land of swine, Vit- 
toria,” cried Signor Efferati in tones of 
mingled indignation and contempt, ‘‘what 
wouldst thou expect? It is a land of sav- 
age wild animals, who know nothing of 
the charms of artistic excellence, and 
whose ears are deaf to the melodious al- 
lurements of musical skill. This Amer- 
ica, I say, is a vast pen of pigs. I shake 
my fist at it! I pour out upon it the full 
measure of my disdain! My project for 
founding here a splendid line of musi- 
cians is abandoned! Let these wretched 
creatures make their own music—their 
own hideous parody of music—in their 
own hideous way! As for us, Vittoria, 
we will remain true to our patriotic in- 
stincts; true to our plan for ending our 
days happily in our own beloved Italy— 
where music and all things gracious and 
beautiful have their home. I will not 
lay my avenging hand upon this detest- 
able country. Its miserable inhabitants 
may continue to live. But let us shake 
instantly its contaminating dust from off 
our feet and begone to our own dear land. 
Let us go, I say, at once!” 

As he spoke these words, Signor Effe- 
rati snatched the red shirt from where it 
was hanging over a chair, rolled it into 
a tight bundle, and thrust it into one of 
the open trunks. He was continuing his 
hasty packing by folding his black trou- 
sers when the Signora laid her hand re- 
strainingly upon his arm. 

‘*Thou raging one!” she said. ‘‘Calm 
for a moment thy fury and think a little 
before thou decidest to abandon this land, 
leaving it crushed beneath the weight of 
thy hot hatred. There are parts of this 
America”—the Signora spoke with a slight 
hesitation—‘‘ which have not been good 
to us. I will not fan the flame of thy 
anger by naming the hateful cities which 
have rejected us. But remember, I beg 
of thee,” she went on in more assured 
tones, ‘‘the many cities which have wel- 
comed us and which have poured out 


their treasure at our feet. Thou knowest 
how for years we have cherished together 
our plan for buying in our dear Italy 
the little home in which to spend hap- 
pily the evening of our days. And thou 
knowest how slowly, how very slowly, 
the money came to us until in a good 
hour we crossed the seas to this rich land 
where money seems to sprout like grass 

‘*‘Did money sprout like grass in St. 
Louis the hideous, in Chicago the revolt- 
ing, in that Philadelphia of pitiless cold? 
Is it sprouting here?” interjected Signor 
Efferati, bitterly. 

‘*Peace, my heart, peace!” replied the 
Signora in a soothing voice. ‘‘ Heark 
en to me but a moment longer. Thou 
knowest that more than half of all that 
we have paid upon the little farm has 
been paid since we came to this good 
America. Thou knowest that only four 
thousand lire—eight hundred of these 
American dollars—-remains to be paid, 
and then it wili beallourown. In Italy 
we may give our concerts fora long, long 
time before we earn so greatasum. But 
here—if we can have again such fortune 
as attended us in Mexico and New Or- 
leans—in half a year it will be ours. In 
two years of such fortune—and we well 
can afford two years, for we still are 
young—we will make ourselves as rich 
as people in a dream. We can buy an 
estate. It may happen that thou wilt be 
ennobled. Our children will make great 
marriages.” 

‘*What wouldst thou have me do?” 
asked Signor Efferati irresolutely. ‘‘Is 
it that we return to those happy cities of 
the South? To return thither would cost 
more than a prince’s ransom—in this land 
of nabobs where there is no third class.” 

‘*No,” answered the Signora, with 
great firmness and with a gesture of ex- 
alted command, ‘‘I would not have thee 
return. I would have thee remain here to 
conquer! These excellent young friends 
of ours have not disguised from us the 
fact that in New York success is achieved 
with difficulty; but they have assured us 
that when success comes it is overwhelm- 
ing. When once New York is conquer- 
ed, the whole country is at our feet. We 
go every where—even to those cities which 
I will not name—and everywhere we are 
victorious. Therefore do I tell thee to 
remain and conquer New York! Thy 
noble courage will suffice thee for this 
enterprise. Once let thy heart of iron 
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and soul of flame be aroused in all their 
valorous strength, and triumph is as- 
sured |” 

There was this most fortunate quality 
of balance in the composition of the Effe- 
rati Family: when smiling Fortune beck- 
oned onward to assured success, Signor 
Efferati was animated by a magnificent 
and irresistible enthusiasm which led 
him to hurl defiance at all the evil pow- 
ers of Fate. When things were going the 
other way; when—as in the present in- 
stance—the evil powers of Fate had the 
Efferati Family, so to speak, fairly by the 
heels, it was the Signora who came to 
the front, and who staid there until the 
emergency was passed and they were go- 
ing along smoothly in deep water again. 

Signor Efferati was accustomed to this 
reasonable division of energy; and was 
accustomed also to accept in good faith 
(but not to acknowledge) his wife’s lead- 
ership through the strait and rugged por- 
tions of his professional career. There- 
fore, when she thus resolutely addressed 
him, his heart of iron and soul of flame 
responded to her appeal—as he promptly 
manifested in acts by unfolding his par- 
tially folded black trousers and by re- 
moving his red shirt from the trunk; and 
in words by declaring that he not only 
relinquished his bitter purpose of cursing 
the American continent and thereafter 
instantly abandoning it to its withering 
fate, but that he was highly resolved to 
wrest from the Americans an abound- 
ing measure of both fortune and fame. 
Warming with his own enthusiasm, he 
added that rather than fail in either of 
these particulars, he freely would pour 
out his heart's blood. 

‘Thou great and noble soul!” cried 
the Signora, embracing him with a proud 
affection. ‘‘Thy strength is that of a 
tower of stone!” 

‘“Thou flatterest me, angel of my 
heart,” answered Signor Efferati, depre- 
catingly. ‘‘ Yet art thou safe, my little 
one, to rest upon me for support. Fear 
not, Vittoria! my manly strength shall 
uphold thy womanly weakness through 
this season of bitter trial!” 

VI 

During the ensuing three weeks a som- 
bre cloud of misfortune hung over the 
Efferati Family, and beneath this dismal 


canopy its several members moved mourn- 
fully in an atmosphere of gloom. 
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Under these trying conditions the stay- 
ing powers of the Signora as a leader of 
forlorn hopes were tolerably well tested, 
and they responded handsomely to the 
test. Whatever may have been her pri- 
vate convictions, her open avowals were 
unfailing prophecies of the speedy com- 
ing of that sunshine of success which 
would dispel their darkling misfortunes, 
even as the real sunshine dispels the 
mists of morn. The Signor did not sus- 
tain himself during this encounter with 
adversity with quite such flying colors. 
Accepting his wife’s likening of him to a 
tower of stone, and continuing that sim- 
ile, he may be said to have wobbled on 
his foundations, and to have cracked in 
his upper stories, and to have bulged 
badly at his sides. It would not be go- 
ing too far, indeed, to affirm that on two 
or three occasions he fairly tumbled down 
and remained—until she picked him up 
and put him together again—a shapeless 
mass of ruins at her feet. 

That the Signora herself at times broke 
under the strain of persistent misfortune 
is not to be denied; but she managed her 
temporary collapses in such a fashion 
that they were completely hidden within 
her own heart. When, at the end of a 
day of failure, she had strengthened Si- 
gnor Efferati’s defective masonry with 
cheerful words of buoyant prophecy as 
to what the next day would bring forth, 
and so had soothed him to refreshing 
sleep, she considered herself free to seek 
slumber on her own account through the 
damp and melancholy medium of tears; 
yet did she permit herself such solace of 
sorrow only in consideration of her self- 
made promise that in the morning she 
would be again, for her husband’s benefit, 
all hopes and smiles. 

By day—having some distrust of the 
result should she leave Signor Efferati’s 
heart of iron and soul of flame to their 
own devices—she took the management 
of the campaign into her own hands, 
aud personally led the storming parties. 
With the Signor in her wake—and with 
a bilingual compatriot whom they re- 
tained as an interpretér—she attacked 
every theatrical agency in New York; 
and from these extended her assaults di- 
rectly to every place of amusement in 
which there was the remotest chance that 
a musical combination would be taken 
on. But the upshot of this vigorous can- 
vass of the city’s professional possibilities 
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was utterly disheartening. The answer 
of the managers was an unhesitating and 
unanimous No!—for the news had gone 
abroad in theatrical circles that in its 
Bowery engagement the Efferati Family 
had scored a distinct failure; and in view 
of that discouraging fact not a manager 
was willing to touch these luckless expo- 
nents of the mandolin and the double 
strung guitar even with a pair of tongs. 

‘* Wate is against us!” said Signor Ef- 
ferati, gloomily. ‘‘ Resistance on our 
part is useless; misery and misfortune 
have claimed us for their own. We will 
perish together, Vittoria! We will lie 
down beside our guitar and mandolins 
and die—and so wring from this inhos- 
pitable country the*cold hospitality of a 
grave! See what we Italians do for 
America—and yet for us there is nothing 
in this ingrate land!” 

They were crossing Washington Square 
as Signor Efferati thus bitterly delivered 
himself, and that to which he drew his 
wife’s attention was the monument to his 
great namesake, Garibaldi. Only that 
day had the statue been set in place upon 
its pedestal. Workmen were erecting a 
scaffolding, preparatory to the ceremo- 
nies which were to attend the unveiling 
on the ensuing Monday. On the ped- 
estal was inscribed: Gli Italiani degli 
Stati Uniti @ America eressero. 

‘* See,” continued Signor Efferati, point- 
ing to this inscription, ‘‘it is from us, from 
the Italians,that this New York receives its 
glorious gift! We give the statue of our 
great compatriot because nature has made 
us noble, and we go through life with 
bo.h hands opened wide. And what do 
they do in return for our generosity, these 
close-fisted niggards of New York? Truly 
it is a brave return that they make us! 
They shut their doors against us; they 
spurn us from their presence; they drive 
us forth into the wilderness to starve 
among wild beasts! Such is their grati- 
tude! Let us hasten home to our break- 
fast, Vittoria—and then let us pack our 
few poor belongings, while even these 
yet remain to us, and then abandon in- 
stantly and forever this land accursed of 
Heaven and given over to miserly swine!” 

For once, Signora Efferati did not see 
her way clear to intervening between the 
American continent and its people and 
her husband’s wrath. In fact, her own 
feeling towards America and the Ameri- 
cans now was such that she was inclined 


to permit Signor Efferati freely to hurl 
against the one and the other his blight- 
ing curse. To be sure, so far, New York 
had supported them, for they still were 
living on the cash proceeds of their week 
of failure in the Bowery. But the fact 
that New York quite plainly had inti- 
mated its indisposition to support them 
any longer was enough to prove that it 
was peopled, even as Signor Efferati had 
declared, by mean and sordid souls, 
Therefore the Signora kept silence as 
they walked onward to their hotel, and 
permitted her husband to comment with 
an energetic freedom upon the continent 
and the people that had played them 
false. The Italian is a language that 
abounds in epithets of censure, disparage 
ment, contempt, and scorn. Signor Ef- 
ferati used them all! 

A good breakfast, however, has charms 
which tend to soothe the savage breast; 
and when this violent apostle of the 
mandolin had finished his really excellent 
breakfast he grew somewhat more calm. 
Yet his purpose to abandon America by 
the very first steamer sailing for an Ital- 
ian port was not relinquished; nor was 
this purpose any longer opposed by his 
wife. They were quite agreed, at last, 
that their business success and their self- 
respect alike demanded their dignified but 
expeditious retirement from the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Consultation with Don Anastasio re- 
vealed the fact that the Iniziativa, of the 
Florio line, would sail on the ensuing 
Saturday for Naples; whereupon, taking 
with them their bilingual compatriot as 
a guide, they went straightway to the 
Florio office and engaged their passage. 
In order to secure their berths it was ne- 
cessary, the clerk informed them, that 
they should pay down ten per cent. of 
their passage-money; which payment, he 
added warningly, would be forfeited 
should they fail to be on board when the 
vessel sailed. Upon hearing this absurd 
warning the Signora smiled so generous- 
ly that every one of her fine white teeth 
plainly was to be seen. That they should 
fail to be on board was the very height 
of the ridiculously impossible! And then 
her charming brown eyes filled with tears 
as the tender thought exalted her that in 
so short a time she would see her own 
dear Italy again. 

‘*My Seppino, I am so full of gladness 
that I must kiss thee,” she cried. ‘‘The 
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thought of the dear home almost breaks 
my heart for joy!” 

Whereupon she did kiss Signor Efferati 
most vigorously—while the clerk and the 
bilingual compatriot looked on with envy, 
and earnestly wished that her expansive 
happiness might become sufficiently com- 
prehensive to include them in the kissing. 

‘* Heart of my heart,” said the Signora 
when her affectionate demonstration was 
well ended, ‘‘I am frantic as I think that 
we truly are going. It seems impossible 
for me to wait through these limitless 
long two days which must pass before 
the ship will carry us away!” 

And yet--such is the mutability of 
things earthly—the earnest-money which 
they had paid was forfeited; the Inizia- 
tiva sailed without them; and the Signo- 
ra, willingly and gladly, waited through 
not only two days, but through two en- 
tire years for the ship which at last did 
carry her back to her loved Italian home. 

VIL. 

The radical change above indicated in 
the programme of the Efferati Family 
began to be made the very moment that 
they returned to the Casa Napoléon. In 
the little parlor of that modest hotel they 
found waiting for them a personage whose 
physical proportions were so considerable, 
and whose port was so largely dignified, 
that he gave the impression of much 
more than filling the room. The Signo- 
ra, whose eyes were as quick~as they 
were irresistible, instantly recognized in 
this magnificent being the proprietor of a 
great variety theatre; and as she recog- 
nized him her heart gave a bound. 

Don Anastasio was in waiting to serve 
as interpreter. The manager was a man 
of few words, and he came to the point 
with the utmost directness: he wished to 
engage the Efferati Family to appear at 
his theatre during the ensuing week, 
opening on Monday evening, June 4th— 
the evening of the day on which the Gar- 
ibaldi statue would be unveiled. He de- 
sired that. the programme should be in- 
tensely Malian, and largely made up of 
Italian patriotic songs. He would pay 
twenty-five dollarsa night—the rate which 
the Signora had suggested would be satis- 
factory when she had called upon him 
in his office a fortnight before. 

‘*Tell him that we accept!” cried Si- 
gnor Efferati almost before Don Anastasio 
had ceased speaking. 
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“Stop!” cried the Signora, raising a 
warning hand. ‘Tell him that we have 
this moment returned from engaging our 
passage by the steamer which leaves on 
Saturday, and that we refuse.” 

Between these conflicting statements of 
intention Don Anastasio hesitated. 

‘It is that he must pay us more—but 
do not yourself yet tell him that,” explain- 
ed the Signora. 

And then Don Anastasio, perceiving 
the subtle wisdom of the Signora’s meth 
od, went ahead. 

It is unnecessary to trace through all 
its stages the negotiation which followed 
between Signora Efferati on the one hand 
(Signor Efferati was out of the running 
from the start) andethe manager on the 
other. The manager had determined to 
have an attraction during the week of 
Italian festival which would rope in, as 
he brusquely expressed it, the peanut and 
banana crowd; and the Signora, perceiv 
ing this determination, was for her part 
determined that she would make her ac 
count out of it. A woman’s will, of 
course, is far stronger than the will of a 
mere manager; and the Signora really 
had what seemed to be a very plausible 
argument in support of her demand for 
high pay in the forfeited ten per cent. of 
the passage-money—for she neglected to 
state that the forfeit was based on sieerage 
rates, and that (little Margherita and Um 
berto having been lumped in one fare) 
the total amount to be surrendered was 
precisely twelve dollars. So the upshot 
of the matter was that the manager raised 
his offer gradually until he got it up to 
fifty dollars a night; and when the Signo- 
ra found that he certainly would not go 
any higher, and was beginning to show 
signs of throwing over the whole business 
in disgust, she accepted with a very well 
acted show of reluctance these truly mag- 
nificent terms. 

As to the wonderful success of the 
engagement that followed —extended to 
four weeks, repeated in the two following 
seasons, and assuring an extraordinarily 
brilliant tour through the principal cities 
of the United States—if all is a matter of 
such recent occurrence that no more than 
the merest mention of it is necessary here. 
It is sufficient to say that a more splendid 
tribute to the deserved merits of a musi- 
cal combination is not recorded in the 
annals of the variety stage. 

Without prejudice to the substantial 
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elements of success residing in the Effe- 
rati Family, however, the fact may be ad- 
mitted that intelligent advertising had 
much to do with the brilliant triumph of 
the opening night; which triumph clear 
ed the way for all the later victories. 

On the day of the Italian festival 
from Mulberry Bend to Macdougal Street, 
and everywhere along the line of the pa 
rade —there was a lavish scattering of 
red, white, and green handbills announ- 
cing the appearance that evening of the 
Efferati Family at the Mammoth Metro- 
politan Variety Theatre,and dilating upon 
the patriotic nature of the entertain- 
ment which this eminent Italian musical 
combination there would give. Beneath 
these stirring announcements, Washing- 
ton Square, the centre of the demonstra- 
tion in honor of Garibaldi and Italian 
unity, may be said to have disappeared. 
3ut there was a better touch still. At 
the end of the parade came an omnibus 
containing a bass-drum and a number of 
violent brass instruments which together 
poured forth Italian patriotic airs tem- 
pestuously. Italian flags waved above 
the omnibus, and on its sides was blazon- 
ed in red and green letters on a white 
muslin ground this inspiring legend: 

Giuseppe Garibaldi, the Patriot, is Dead! 
Giuseppe Garibaldi Efferati, the Musician, still Lives! 
Hear the Efferati Family to-night, and every night 

this week, at the Mammoth Metropolitan Variety 

Theatre in Patriotic Italian Songs 

This presentment was made in the 
Italian language. From the windows of 
the omnibus were distributed red, white, 
and green handbills, also in the Italian 
language, giving the patriotic programme. 
At the bottom of the bills was a blaze of 
patriotic Italian sentiment that fairly 
made things hum! 


VIII. 

By half after eight o’clock that even- 
ing the sign ‘‘ Standing room only” was 
displayed above the box-office window of 
the Mammoth Metropolitan Variety The- 
atre; and such a jam of Italian patriots 
as there was inside of that building nev- 
er had been gathered into one single 
American theatre before! 

The patriots simply took the perform- 
ance into their own hands and ran it to 
suit themselves. The Busterby Sisters 
got as far as one verse in their famous 
character song, ‘‘ Rollicking Betty and 
Bouncing Jane ”’—and then fled behind the 
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scenes from the storm of shouting with 
which their musical utterances intention- 
ally were drowned. In like manner, 
Ham Spartacus and Ikey Wild, song-and- 
dance men, and Mr. Harkwell Hyatt, the 
Protean Impersonator, summarily were 
disposed of. Ching-Pe, the Chinese Cham- 
pion Contortionist, and Murrell and 
Skeat, the Champion Roller-Skaters, not 
yielding to vocal persuasion, were driven 
off the stage under fire of volleys of ba- 
nana-peel. When the manager himself 
tried to quiet things down by coming on 
with his famous sentimental song ‘* Ma- 
mie’s Eyes are Wet with Tears,” he was 
received not with the applause usually ac- 
corded to this great vocal effort, but with 
howls and yells. And all the while the 
patriots shouted: ‘‘The Efferati!” ‘‘ Bring 
the Efferati!”—and cheered for Garibaldi, 
and Italian unity, and red shirts, and 
Italy redeemed! 

Therefore, far ahead of their place in 
the programme, the Efferati Family came 
on—and the only wonder is, so tremen- 
dous was the roar of welcome with which 
they were greeted, that the roof did not 
at the same moment go off. Nothing like 
their reception, nothing like the way in 
which they carried the house with them, 
is chronicled in the history of variety 
performances in New York. The con- 
certed pieces were cheered with a rapt- 
urous enthusiasm, and the soloists were 
recalled again and again. For the first 
time since leaving New Orleans the 
Signora’s naughty little Venetian love- 
song was fully appreciated; and when 
the bouquet was handed up to her, and 
the note tumbled out of it, and she gave 
the frightened glance toward her hus- 
band, the house came down in a tumult 
of applause. When the boys sang their 
rollicking Neapolitan street ballads, the 
patriots simply screamed with laughter— 
and came into the choruses with a reg- 
ular whirl and roar. And when little 
Margherita sang her ‘* Hymn to the Vir- 
gin,” all the female patriots shed tears 
freely; and there was such a feneral 
blowing of large Italian noses by the 
time that little Margherita got along to 
the last verse that her singing scarcely 
could be heard at all. 

As to the tempest which broke forth 
when Signor Efferati, with that brilliant 
garment upon his back, came on and sang 
‘*“La Camicia rossa,” words fail even 
vaguely to describe it! Eight times was 
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Signor Efferati compelled to repeat ‘‘ La 
Camicia rossa”: and he probably would 
have been kept repeating it to this very 
moment had not the happy thought oc- 
curred to him, on the occasion of his ninth 
recall, to slide off into the ‘‘ Star-spangled 
Banner "—which, being received with a 
very handsome enthusiasm, tended to let 
the patriots down gently from the heights 
of patriotism whereto they had been ex- 
alted by their own thunderous backing of 
Signor Efferati in the chorus and by their 
interpellated yells and shouts in regard 
to Italy redeemed! 

It was one o'clock in the morning when 
at last the patriots consented to go away ; 
and they went then only in response to 
an urgent appeal to them to go—made by 
Signor Efferati at the express request of 
the manager—coupled with a gradual 
turning out of the gas. As the last of 
them vanished, the Signor and Signora, 
by a common impulse, precipitated them- 
selves into each other’s arms and wept 
freely upon each other’s shoulders tears 
of the purest joy. Not only had they 


achieved a magnificent triumph: by this 
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triumph, as their prophetic souls correct- 
ly informed them, their musical conquest 
of America was assured! 

IX. 

Two years later—in which period the 
prophecy of that happy moment had been 
abundantly fulfilled—the members of the 
Efferati Family, bearing their sheaves 
with them, stood upon the deck of an 
Italian steamer and watched the Jersey 
Highlands sink away slowly into the bos- 
om of the West. With a magnificent 
gesture towards the retreating continent, 
and with a noble fervor, Signor Efferati 
spoke: 

‘It has won my heart, Vittoria, this 
America! It is superb!” He paused for 
a moment, and then in exalted tones con- 
tinued: ‘‘In my anger, in the wild tur- 
moil of that ungoverned passion which 
is the heritage of my fierce race, I once 
crushed this meritorious country beneath 
the ponderous burden of my curse. Be- 
hold! That curse now is lifted! Amer- 
ica shall continue to prosper! J desire 
that it shall be blessed !” 





A COLLECTION OF DEATH-MASKS. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


Second Paper. 


HACKERAY, like most Anglo-Indian 

infants, was sent, when he was about 
five years of age, to the mother-country for 
mental and physical nourishment. An 
aunt, with whom he lived, discovered the 
child one morning parading about in his 
uncle’s hat, which 
exactly fitted him. 
Fearing some ab- 
normal and danger- 
ous development of 
the brain, she car- 
ried him at once to 
a famous physician 
of the day, who is 
reported to have 
said, ‘‘Don’t be 
afraid, madam; he 
has a large head, 
but there’s a good 
deal in it!” His 
brain, when he 
died, _ fifty - three 
years later, weighed 
fifty-eight and a 
half ounces. In 
1849 or 1850, Char- 
lotte Bronté wrote 
of Thackeray: ‘‘ To 
me the broad brow 
seems to express 
intellect. Certain 
lines about the nose 
and cheek betray 
the satirist and cyn- 
ic; the mouth indicates a childlike sim- 
plicity—perhaps even a degree of irres- 
oluteness in consistency — weakness in 
short, but a weakness not unamiable.” 
And Mr. Motley, writing to his wife in 
1858, said: ‘‘I believe you have never 
seen Thackeray ; he has the appearance of 
a colossal infant, smooth, white, shining 
ringlety hair, flaxen, alas! with advan- 
cing years; a roundish face, with a little 
dab of a nose, upon which it is a perpet- 
ual wonder how he keeps his spectacles.” 
This broken nose was always a source of 
amusement to Thackeray himself; he cari- 
catured it in his drawings, he frequently 
alluded to it in his speech and in his 
letters, and he was fond of repeating 
Douglas Jerrold’s remark to him when 
he was to stand as godfather to a friend's 
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son—** Lord, Thackeray, I hope you won't 
present the child with your own mug!” 
It is not pleasant to look upon the face 
of Thackeray—the face of which we love 
to think so pleasantly—as distorted by 
death. He was found dead in his bed on 
the morning of De- 
cember 24, 1863. 
“So young a man,” 
as Dickens wrote, 
‘*that the mother 
who blessed him in 
his first sleep blessed 
him in his last. The 
fiial words he cor- 
rected in print,” 
continued Dickens, 
were—** ‘And my 
heart throbbed with 
an exquisite bliss.’ 
God grant that on 
that Christmas eve 
when he laid his 
head back on his 
pillow, and threw 
up his arms as he 
had been wont to do 
when very weary, 
some consciousness 
of duty done, and 





Christian hope 
throughout life 


humbly cherished, 
may have caused 
his heart so to throb 
when he passed away to his Redeemer’s 
rest!” ‘‘And, lo,” said Thackeray him- 
self once, of the most beautiful character 
in all fiction, his own Thomas Newcome— 
‘*And, lo, he whose heart was as that of a 
little child had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presence of The Master!” 
‘*“We think of Thackeray,” wrote Dr. 
John Brown, of Edinburgh, ‘‘as of our 
Chalmers; found dead in like manner; 
the same childlike, unspoiled open face, 
the same gentle mouth, the same spacious- 
ness and softness of nature, the same 
look of power. What a thing to think of 
—his lying there alone in the dark, in the 
midst of his own mighty London; his 
mother and his daughters asleep, and, it 
may be, dreaming of his goodness. Long 
years of sorrow, labor, and pain had killed 
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THOMAS CHALMERS. 


him before his time. It was found after 
death how little life he had to live. He 
looked always fresh with that abounding 
silver hair, and his loving, almost infan- 
tile face; but he was worn to a shadow,and 
his hands wasted as if by eighty years.” 

The cast of Thackeray’s face was made 
by Brucciani on that sad Christmas morn- 
ing, at the request of Dr., now Sir, Henry 
Thompson; and a cast of his right hand 
was made at the same time—that honest, 
faithful, beautiful, wasted right hand, 
which 

“never writ a flattery, 

Nor signed the page that registered a lie.” 

Thomas Chalmers was another man of 
great heart and of great head. He died, 
as we have seen, as Thackeray died, with- 
out warning, but without pain or conflict. 
He was discovered sitting half erect in his 
bed, his head reclining quietly on his pil- 
low, the expression of his countenance 
that of fixed and majestic repose. He 
had responded cheerfully when his name 
was called. Thackeray heard the sum- 
mons evidently in a moment of physical 
distress. But his ‘‘ Adsum” was just as 
ready, and no doubt it was quite as will- 
ingly uttered. 
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‘*In height and breadth and in gener- 
al configuration,” wrote Julian Charles 
Young, ‘‘Dr. Chalmers was not unlike 
Coleridge. I have, since I knew Cole- 
ridge, sometimes thought that if Chal- 
mers’s head had been buried from sight, 
I could easily have mistaken him for that 
remarkable man. His face was pallid 
and pasty, and, 1 rather think, showed 
slight traces of small-pox. His features 
were ordinary; his hair was scanty, and 
generally roughed, as if his fingers had 
often passed through it; his brow was not 
high, but very broad, and well developed. 
His skull, phrenologically speaking, ar- 
gued great mathematical power, but show- 
ed deficiency in the very qualities for 
which he was conspicuous, namely, be- 
nevolence and veneration.” 

Concerning Coleridge, Young wrote: 
‘*His general appearance would have led 
me to suppose him a dissenting minister. 
His hair was long, white, and neglected ; 
his complexion was florid; his features 
were square; his eyes watery and hazy; 
his brow broad and massive; his build 
uncouth; his deportment grave and ab- 
stracted.” 

Charles Cowden Clarke, in his Recol- 
lections, spoke of Coleridge as ‘‘ large- 
presenced, ample-countenanced, grand- 
foreheaded,” and said that ‘‘the upper 
part of his face was excessively fine. His 
eyes were large, light gray, prominent, 
and of a liquid brilliancy. The lower 
part of his face was somewhat dragged, 
indicating the presence of habitual pain; 
but his forehead was prodigious, and like 
a smooth slab of alabaster.” Leigh Hunt 
likened his brow to ‘‘a great piece of 
placid marble,” and added that even in 
his old age ‘‘ there was something invin- 
cibly young in the look of his face.” 
‘*This boylike expression ” he considered 
‘*very becoming in one who dreamed and 
speculated as Coleridge did when he was 
really a boy, and who passed his entire 
life apart from the rest of the world with 
a book and his flowers.” 

Carlyle’s portrait of Coleridge is pecul- 
iarly in the Carlylian vein. ‘‘ Figure a 
fat, flabby, incurvated personage, at once 
short, rotund, and relaxed; with a watery 
mouth; a snuffy nose; a pair of strange 
brown, timid, and yet earnest - looking 
eyes; a high tapering brow; and a great 
brush of gray hair—and you have some 
faint idea of Coleridge.” 

Coleridge himself was not more flatter- 
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ing to Coleridge! In 1796 he wrote to John 
Thelwall: ‘‘My face, unless when ani- 
mated by immediate eloquence, expresses 
great sloth, and great, indeed almost idi- 
otic, good-nature. ‘Tis a mere carcass of 
a face, fat, flabby, and expressive chiefly 
of inexpression. Yet I am told that my 
eyes, eyebrows, and forehead are physi- 
ognomically good.” 

Mrs. Sara Coleridge, in her Memoir, 
gave a long account of Coleridge’s death 
and burial, in which she said that ‘‘ his 
body was opened, according to his own 
urgent request”; but, as usual in such 
cases, she did not allude to the making 
of any cast of his face or head.” 

Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, how- 
ever, the son of Derwent Coleridge, 
who is preparing a life of his illustrious 
grandfather, writes, in a private note: 
‘‘My mother used to tell me that the 
bust in her possession was by Spurz- 
heim, and was taken from a death-mask ; 
but with regard to Spurzheim, she must 
have been in error, as he died before 
Coleridge. Lord Coleridge says that 
the bust in his possession is by Spurz- 
heim, and was taken from a cast of the 
poet’s features; but whether he falls 
into the same error as my mother did, I 
cannot say. It is, of course, possible 
that Spurzheim took a life cast from 
Coleridge’s face.” 

Mr. Ernest Coleridge is inclined to 
accept the authenticity of the mask in 
my collection. It certainly bears a 
strong resemblance to the two busts of 
which he writes, as well as to the portrait 
by Allston, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery in London. And it is very like 
the face of Mr. Ernest Coleridge himself. 

Carlyle said that ‘‘ Wordsworth’s face 
bore marks of much, not always peaceful, 
meditation; the look of it not bland or 
benevolent so much as close, impreg- 
nable, and hard.” S.C. Hall wrote that 
“his eyes were mild and up-looking; his 
mouth coarse rather than refined; his 
forehead high rather than broad”; while 
Mr. Greville put it rather more tersely 
when he described him as “ hard-fea- 
tured, brown, wrinkled, with prominent 
teeth, and a few scattered gray hairs.” 
Leigh Hunt said, in his Autobiography: 
“Certainly I never beheld eves that 
looked so inspired or supernatural [as 
Wordsworth’s}. They were like fires 
half burning, half smouldering, with a 
sort of acrid fixture of regard, and seated 


at the further end of two caverns. One 
might imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to have 
had such eyes.” 

Wordsworth reminded Hazlitt ‘of some 
of Holbein’s heads — grave, saturnine, 
with a slight indication of sly humor, a 
peculiar sweetness in his smile.” Else- 
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where Hazlitt spoke of his ‘‘ intense high, 
narrow forehead, Roman nose, cheeks fur- 
rowed by strong purpose, and a convul- 
sive inclination to laughter about his 
mouth, which was a good deal at vari- 
ance with the solemn and stately expres- 
sion of the rest of his face.” And Sir 
Humphry and Lady Davy, who were at 
Wordsworth’s funeral, were both struck 
by the likeness of his face, in the deep re- 
pose of death, to that of Dante. The ex- 
pression, they thought, was much more 
feminine than it had been in life, and it 
suggested strongly the face of his devoted 
sister, with whom so many of his years 
had been spent. 

Haydon, in his Journal—April 13, 1815 
—wrote: ‘‘I had a.cast made yesterday of 
Wordsworth’s face. He bore it like a 
philosopher. He sat in my dressing-gown 
with his hands folded ; sedate, solemn, and 
still.” And then Haydon described how, 
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through the open door, he exhibited the 
unconscious poet undergoing this unbe- 
coming operation to curious but disre- 
spectful friends of them both. This was 
when Wordsworth was forty-two years of 
age, and thirty-five years before he died. 
Sir Henry Taylor, in his Autobiography, 
spoke, shortly after the poet’s death, of 
‘‘a cast taken of a mask of Wordsworth.” 
He considered it admirable as a likeness, 
and added that it was so regarded by Mrs. 
Wordsworth. He saw ‘‘a rough grand- 
eur in it, with which, if it was to be 
converted into marble, posterity might 
be contented.” But he does not say 
whether it was a life-mask or a death- 
mask, and he does not refer to the Hay- 
don mask as such. In no other work, in 
no biography of Wordsworth, and in no 
account of his last hours, is any allusion 
to the mask to be found. The face here 
reproduced is, without question, that of 
Wordsworth. It suggests the Words- 
worth of middle age; it strongly resem- 
bles the portraits painted by Haydon; it 
is much too young in form and expres- 
sion for the senile Wordsworth of the 
well-known Fraser Gallery; and there is 
little doubt of its being the work of Hay- 
don alluded to above. Haydon is known 
to have painted several portraits of Words- 
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worth, one of which exhibits him in a 
Byron collar, and another shows him 
with eyes rolling in fine frenzy over the 
composition of a sonnet on one of Hay- 
don’s own pictures. Haydon also in- 
troduced Wordsworth as a devout disci- 
ple in his large work called ‘‘ Christ’s 

Entry into Jerusalem,” painted in 1818. 

Mr. John Gilmer Speed, in his Me- 
moir of Keats, presents an engraving 
of ‘‘ John Keats from the Life-Mask of 

Haydon in 1818,” and pronounces it the 

most satisfactory of the likenesses of 

Keats that he has seen. In no other 

of the Lives of Keats is any allusion 

made to this mask; it is not mentioned 
in any of the published letters to or 
from Keats, or in The Correspondence 
and Table-Talk of Haydon. Mr. Sev- 
ern, shortly before he died, told Mr. 

Richard Watson Gilder that he believed 

the cast to have been the work of Hay- 

don, and that he prized it as the most 

interesting, as it is the most real and 

accurate, portrait of his friend in ex- 

istence; and through him were pro- 

cured the few copies of it in this coun- 

try, one of which is here reproduced. 
Mr. Gilder considers it much more agree- 
able than a death-mask would have been, 
for it not only escapes the haggardness of 
death, but there is even, so it seems to him, 
a suggestion of humorous patience in the 
expression of the mouth. ‘In this mask,” 
he adds, ‘‘ one has the authentic form and 
shape—the very stamp of the poet's vis- 
age.” And he calls attention to the fact 
of its remarkable resemblance to more 
than one of the members of the Keats 
family whom he has met. 

Charles Cowden Clarke, who does not 
seem to have been aware of the existence 
of the mask, said that the best portrait of 
Keats is the first done by Severn himself, 
that which is engraved in Hunt's Lord 
Byron and his Contemporaries. Lord 
Houghton, in his Life of Keats, quoted 
the description given him by a lady (prob- 
ably Mrs. B. W. Procter), who watched 
Keats in the Surrey Institute in London, 
listening to Hazlitt’s course of Lectures 
on the British Poets, in the winter of 
1817-18. ‘‘His countenance,” she said, 
‘lives in my mind as one of singular 
beauty and brightness; it had an expres- 
sion as if it had been looking at some 
glorious sight. His mouth was full and 
less intellectual than his other features.” 
Leigh Hunt drew his portrait more care- 
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fully. ‘‘ Every feature was at once strong- 
ly cut and delicately alive. If there was 
any faulty expression, it was in the 
mouth, which was not without something 
of a character of pugnacity. The face 
was rather long than otherwise; the up- 
per lip projected a little over the under; 
the chin was bold, the cheeks sunken; 
the eyes mellow and glowing, large, 
dark, and sensitive; his hair, of a brown 
color, was fine, and hung in natural ring- 
lets. His head was a puzzle for the 
phrenologists, being remarkably small in 
the skull, a singularity which he had in 
common with Byron and Shelley, whose 
hats I could not get on.” 

Mr. William Sharp quotes a letter of 
Joseph Severn, written a day or two af- 
ter the death of Keats, in which he said 
to Charles Armitage 
Brown, ‘‘ Yesterday a 
gentleman came to 
cast the face, hand, 
and foot” of Keats. 
And on the 3d of 
April, 1821, John Tay- 
lor wrote to Severn 
from London for ‘‘ the 
mask, hand, and foot.” 
The later history of 
these interesting casts 
I have never been able 
to learn. 

The original cast of 
the life-mask of Keats, 
made in Haydon’s stu- 
dio, and very much 
finer than any of the 
replicas of it, is in the 
possession of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gal- 
lery in London. It 
was given by Keats 
himself to his inti- 
mate friend John 
Hamilton Reynolds, 
just before Keats went 
abroad to die. Rey- 
nolds bequeathed it to 
his sister, Miss Char- 
lotte Reynolds, by 
whom it was present- 
ed, with a clear pedi- 
gree, to the trustees of 
the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

This cast, the mask 
of Cromwell described 
in a later article, and 


a copy of the mask of Dr. Johnson are, 
curiously enough, the only life-masks, or 
death-masks, in the institution in question. 

The original of the mask of Johnson 
belongs to the Royal Literary Fund, the 
secretary of which, Mr. A. Llewelyn Rob- 
erts, in giving his consent to the repro- 
duction of it here, writes as follows con- 
cerning it: ‘‘It was taken from a cast 
after death, under the direction of Dr. 
Johnson's medical attendant, Mr. Cruik- 
shanks, who informed his daughter, into 
whose possession it came, that it was a 
remarkably correct likeness. Unfortu- 
nately there is no record of the artist's 
name, but it is alleged that each member 
of Dr. Johnson’s family had a copy.” 
This particular copy was given to the Roy- 
al Literary Fund by William Hutchins, 
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Esq., who lived in Hanover Square. 
There is no reference to the taking of 
the mask of Johnson to be found in any 
of the editions of Boswell’s Life of the 
great lexicographer. 

Keats and Haydon first met in the 
house of Leigh Hunt in November, 1816, 
and to their mutual delight. They be- 





JOHN KEATS. 


came very intimate upon very short ac- 
quaintance, and the poet was constantly 
to be found in the studio of the painter; 
they vowed, mutually, that they were 
dearer to each other than brothers, and 
they prayed, jointly, that their hearts 
might be buried together. Naturally a 
friendship so enthusiastic in its begin- 
ning did not last very long; and Haydon 
seems to have been most unjust in his re- 
flections upon Keats, written some time 
after Keats’s heart had been buried in 
Rome—and alone! Haydon wrote in the 
first flush of his intimacy with Keats: 
‘*Never have I had such irresistible and 
perpetual urgings of future greatness. I 
have been like a man with air-balloons 
under his arm-pits and ether in his soul; 
while I was painting, walking, or think- 
ing, beaming flashes of energy followed 
and impressed me—they came over me, 


and shot across me, and shook me, till I 
lifted up my heart and thanked God.” 

This is Haydon upon himself. Macau- 
lay looked at him in a different light. 
‘‘Haydon” — he wrote in his Diary 
in 1853—‘‘ Haydon was exactly the vul- 
gar idea of a man of genius. He had 
all of the morbid peculiarities which are 
supposed by fools to belong to intellect- 
ual superiority —eccentricity, jealousy, 
caprice, indefinite disdain for other men; 
and yet he was as poor, commonplace a 
creature as any in the world. He paint- 
ed signs, and gave himself more airs than 
if he had painted the Cartoons. Wheth- 
er you struck him or stroked him, starved 
him or fed him, he snapped at your hand 
in just the same way!” 

In the Memoir of Haydon by his son 
is a fine engraving of the death -mask 
of Haydon, a replica of which is in my 
collection. This mask, with that of Jeremy 
Bentham, was broken, as you here see it, 
by careless custom-house officers on its 
arrival in New York a few years ago, 
while the mask of Elihu Burritt was de- 
molished entirely, and without hope of 
restoration. For these, notwithstanding 
their condition, I paid a duty of fifty-five 
per cent. upon a valuation assessed at 
twenty-five per cent. above what I swore 
was their value in London, the custom- 
house charges of various kinds being 
larger than the original cost of the casts 
themselves. So far as I can understand, 
I was taxed in this matter in order to pro- 
tect the ghosts of the plasterers of Amer- 
ica, who could not have made these casts 
even if they had so wished! 

James Parton quoted Burr as saying 
of Jeremy Bentham, ‘It is impossible to 
conceive a physiognomy more strongly 
marked with ingenuousness and philan- 
thropy.” John Stuart Mill said of him 
that ‘‘ he was a boy till the last.” And 
at the age of eighty-two he himself wrote 
to an old friend: ‘‘I am alive, though 
turned of eighty; still in good health 
and spirits; codifying like a dragon.” 
‘“Candor in the countenance, mildness 
in the looks, serenity upon the brow, 
calmness in the language, coolness in 
the movements, imperturbability united 
with the keenest feeling:” such, according 
to Brissot de Warville, were the charac- 
teristics of Bentham. 

Since St. Denis of France used to walk 
about with his head under his arm, or 
used to sit about with his head in his lap, 
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in the third century of our Christian era, 
no post-mortem performance is more gro- 
tesque than that of Jeremy Bentham, who 
left his body by will to Dr. Southwood 
Smith. The legatee was instructed to 
dissect it, and to deliver lectures upon 
it to his medical students and to the 
public generally. After these anatomi- 
cal demonstrations a skeleton was to be 
made, and was made, of the bones. And 
Dr. Smith ‘‘endeavored to preserve the 
head untouched’’—the words are his 
own—‘‘ merely drawing away the fluids 
by placing it under an air-pump over 
sulphuric acid. By this means the head 
was rendered as hard as the skulls of the 
New- Zealanders, but all expression, of 
course, was gone. Seeing this would not 
do for exhibition, I had a mould made 
in wax by a distinguished French artist, 
taken from David's bust, Pickersgill’s pic- 
ture,and my own ring. The artist suc- 
ceeded in producing one of the most ad- 
mirable likenesses ever seen. I then had 
the skeleton stuffed out to fit Bentham’s 
own clothes, and this was likewise fitted 
to the trunk. The figure was placed 
seated on the chair in which he usually 
sat, one hand holding the walking-stick 
which was his constant companion when 
he went out, called by him ‘ Dapple.’ 
The whole was enclosed in a mahogany 
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case with glass doors.” Bentham was 
wont to amuse himself in his boyish old 
age with the vision of his presiding, as it 
were, in proper person at meetings of his 
disciples, and he even used to anticipate 
his being wheeled to the top of the table 
on festive occasions! 

His figure as here described is still to 
be seen in the rooms of University Col- 
lege, Gower Street, London. It is curious 
that Dr. Smith did not go to the mask for 
a representation of Bentham’s actual face. 
That such a mask was made,George Combe 
testified in the columns of the London 
Phrenological Journal a few years after 
Bentham’s death. He said that it was in 
his own possession, and showed that *‘ the 
knowing organ was large and the reflec- 
tive organs only full.” The mask, he 
said, was very like the portrait of Ben- 
tham reproduced in Tait’s edition of Ben 
tham's works. But he does not say wheth- 
er it was a death-mask or the life-mask 
known to have been made by Turnerelli, 
an Italian sculptor living in London, in 
the early part of this century, and when 
Bentham was not more than fifty years 
of age. He was eighty-five when he died. 
This plaster mask of Bentham has been 
compared carefully with the wax effigy 
in University College. The mouth, the 
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cranial arch, the entire upper part of the 
face, and the general shape of the head 
are very like, although in the wax mask 
the chin is shorter and rounder, and the 
eyes, of course, are open. 

It is rather a curious fact that the men 
most interested, naturally, in the study of 
the human face, and in its portrayal with 
chisel or pencil, are the men who are 
most poorly represented in this collection, 
Haydon and Canova being the only mak- 
ers of masks whose masks are here pre- 
sented. 

Canova must have been a beautiful 
character. It is not often that so much 
good is spoken, even of the dead, as has 
been spoken of him since he died; and if 
the chroniclers are right, he deserved it 
all. In personal appearance, however, 
we read that he was not particularly at- 
tractive. His hair was black and luxu- 
riant, and his forehead of noble dimen- 
sions, but the outline of his features was 
neither grand nor extraordinary. The 
phrenologists gave him a massive brain 
upward and forward of the ears, wonder- 
ful constructive talent, with large ideality 
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and strong intellect. He was very abste- 
mious in his habits, very thoughtful, and 
a hard worker. Count Cicognara, in a 
biographical sketch of Canova, thus de- 
scribed his face during his very last hours: 
‘*His visage became, and remained for 
some time, highly radiant and expressive, 
as if his mind was absorbed in some sub- 
lime conception, creating powerful and 
unusual emotion in all around him. Thus 
he must have looked when imagining that 
venerable figure of the pontiff who is rep- 
resented in the attitude of prayer in the 
Vatican. His death was wholly unattend- 
ed by the agonies which make a death-bed 
so distressing, nor did even a sigh or con- 
vulsion announce his dying moment.” 
This is the visage which his friends 
cast in plaster, as here reproduced. Its 
peaceful and quiet repose is in strong 
contrast with that of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, shown upon the opposite page. 

In the whole history of English letters 
there can be found no sadder chapter 
than that which contains the story of 
Sheridan’s death. The body out of which 
the breath was fast going, and from 
which intelligent action had entirely 
gone, was seized by sheriff's officers for 
debt, and only by the threats of attend- 
ing physicians did it escape being car- 
ried to a low sponging-house, wrapped in 
nothing but the blankets that covered the 
bed on which it lay. The “life and suc- 
cor” his friends had begged were denied 
him, and ‘‘ Westminster Abbey and a 
funeral” were all he received. As a 
French journal said at the time, it only 
proved that ‘‘France is the place for a 
man of letters to live in, and England the 
place for him to die in.” Sheridan’s ap- 
pearance during his last hours was thus 
depicted by one who saw for himself the 
havoc made: ‘‘ His countenance was dis- 
torted under the writhings of unutterable 
anguish. Pain and the effects of pain 
were visible on that sunken cheek; and 
on that brow which had never knitted 
under oppression or frowned upon the 
importunities of the unfortunate, pain in 
its most acute form had contracted there 
its harsh and forbidding lines... . Still, 
amid those rigid lines which continuous 
suffering had indented there, you might 
perceive the softer and more harmonious 
tracings of uncomplaining patience, for- 
titude in its endurance, and resignation 
in its calmness.” This is the face exhib- 
ited here —one of the most unpleasant to 
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look upon which the collection contains, 
notwithstanding Sheridan’s own boast, 
not very long before his death, that ‘* his 
eyes would look up as brightly at his cof- 
fin lid as ever.”” His spirits did not fail 
him so long as consciousness remained, 
and when asked by the attending sur- 
geons if he had ever before 
undergone an operation, he 
replied, ‘‘Only when sitting 
for my portrait or having my 
hair cut.” It is to be regret- 
ted that this last portrait for 
which he sat should be so 
worn and weary in its ex- 
pression. Moore, in his Life 
of Sheridan, did not men- 
tion the taking of the mask, 
although he spoke of the 
plaster cast of Sheridan’s 
hand, under which some 
keen observer had written, 
“Good at a fight, better at a play, 
Godlike in giving—but the devil 
to pay. 

Concerning Moore’s own 
appearance, Hunt wrote: 
‘*Moore’s forehead was bony 
and full of character, with 
‘bumps’ of wit large and ra- 
diant enough to transport a 
phrenologist. His eyes were 
as dark and fine as you would 
wish to see under a set of vine 
leaves; his mouth generous, 
and good-humored with dim- 
ples.” Scott said in his Jouwr- 
nal, in 1825, ‘* Moore’s coun- 
tenance is plain, but the ex- 
pression is very animated, 
especially in speaking or 
singing, so that it is far more 
interesting than the finest features could 
have rendered it.” In 1833,Gerald Griffin 
made a visit to Moore at Sloperton, and 
thus described Moore himself: ‘‘ A little 
man, but full of spirits, with eyes, hands, 
feet, and frame forever in motion....Iam 
no great observer of proportions, but he 
seemed to me to be a neat-made little fel- 
low, tidily buttoned up, young as fifteen 
at heart, though with hair that reminded 
me of ‘Alps in the sunset’; not hand- 
some, perhaps, but something in the whole 
cut of him that pleased me.” 

A year later, N. P. Willis, who was a 
great observer of proportions, met Moore 
at Lady Blessington’s, and thus recorded 
his observations: ‘‘ His forehead is wrin- 
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kled, with the exception of a most promi- 
nent development of the organ of gayety, 
which, singularly enough, shines with 
the lustre and smooth polish of a pearl, 
and is surrounded by a semicircle of lines 
drawn close about it like intrenchments 
against Time. His eyes still sparkle like 
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a champagne bubble, though the invader 
has drawn his pencillings about the cor- 
ners....His mouth is the most character- 
istic feature of all. The lips are delicate- 
ly cut, slight, and changeable as an aspen; 
but there is a set look about the lower 
lip—a determination of the muscle to a 
particular expression, and you fancy that 
you can almost see wit astride upon it. 
....The slightly tossed nose confirms 
the fun of the expression, and altogether 
it is a face that sparkles, beams, radiates.”’ 

This was Moore as others saw him 
when he was in his prime. His later 
years were clouded by a loss of memory, 
and a helplessness almost childish. The 
light of his intellect grew dim by degrees, 
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although Lord John Russell said that 
there was never a total extinction of the 
bright flame. He died calmly and with- 
out pain. And the cast of his face cer. 
‘tainly reflects much that Willis had drawn 
in his Pencillings by the Way. 

Sheridan said once of a fellow-Irish- 
man that Burke's ‘‘ abilities, happily for 
the glory of our age, are not intrusted to 
the perishable eloquence of the day, but 
will live to be the admiration of that 
hour when all of us shall be mute, and 
most of us forgotten.” Burke, in all of 
his relations, was a better man than 
Sheridan, and he met, as he deserved, a 
better fate. He fell asleep for the last 
time with Addison’s chapter on ‘‘ The 
Immortality of the Soul” under his pil- 
low, and with the respect and gratitude 
of all England at his feet. The mask of 
Burke was offered for sale—and was sold 
—in London a few months ago, with a 
certificate from Mr. Edward B. Wood, 
of Moreton Hall, Chirk, stating that it 
was made by the especial desire of Queen 
Charlotte on the day of Burke’s death. 
The name of the artist is unknown, but 
he is said to have received two hun- 
dred guineas for the work. After the 
death of her Majesty the mask was given 
by George IV. to C. Nugent, his gen- 
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tleman-in- waiting, from whom it came 
into the possession of his nephew, Mr. 
Wood. This original mask, from the 
Queen's cabinet, is now the property of 
The Players. It is very like the familiar 
portrait of Burke by Opie. 

George Combe had a mask of Curran 
in this country, of which mine, no doubt, is 
a replica, as it bears a strong resemblance 
to ‘the established portraits of Curran. 
Its existence does not appear to have been 
known to the sculptor of the medal- 
lion head of Curran on the monument 
in St. Patrick's, Dublin, for that was 
avowedly taken from the portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. A short time before 
his death Curran wrote to a friend that 
his ‘‘entire life had been passed in a 
wretched futurity,” but that happily he 
had found the remedy, and that was to 
‘* give over the folly of breathing at all.” 
He ceased to breathe at all in Brompton, 
London, in the autumn of 1817; and his 
bones, now buried in Dublin, were laid 
for some years in a vault of Paddington 
church. 


We learn from various sources that 


Curran was under the middle height, 
‘*very ugly,” with intensely bright black 
eyes, perfectly straight jet-black hair, a 


‘“‘thick” complexion, and ‘‘a protruding 
under lip on a retreating face.”” Croker, 
speaking of his oratory, said, ‘‘ You be- 
gan by being prejudiced against him by 
his bad character and ill-looking appear- 
ance, like the devil with his tail cut off, 
and you were at last carried away by his 
splendid language and by the power of 
his metaphor.”’ 

Dr. Wilde, afterwards Sir William 
Wilde, published in Dublin, in 1849, a 
volume entitled The Closing Years of 
Dean Swifts Life, a very interesting 
book now long out of print. It is an 
elaborate defense of Swift’s sanity, and it 
contains a full account of the plaster 
mask taken from the Dean’s face ‘‘after 
the post - mortem examination.” From 
this, he says, ‘‘a bust was made and 
placed in the museum of the university, 
which, notwithstanding its possessing 
much of the cadaverous appearance, is, 
we are strongly inclined to believe, the 
best likeness of Swift—during, at least, 
the last few years of his life—now in ex- 
istence.” Speaking of this mask, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott wrote, ‘‘ The expression of coun- 
tenance is most unequivocally maniacal, 
and one side of the mouth (the left) hor- 
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ribly contorted downwards, as if con- 
vulsed by pain.” Dr.Wilde, on the other 
hand, said, ‘‘The expression is remark- 
ably placid; but there is an evident drag 
in the left side of the mouth, exhibiting a 
paralysis of the facial muscles of the right 
side, which, we have reason to believe, 
existed for some years before his death.” 

Dr. Wilde compared this cast of Swift's 
face, taken immediately after death, with 
the cast and drawings of his skull made 
in 1835, ninety years later, when the 
bodies of Swift and Stella were exhumed, 
and their craniums examined by the 
phrenologists belonging to the British 
Association; and by careful analysis of 
both, he was able to satisfy himself that 
Swift was not ‘‘a driveller and a show” 
when he died, nor a madman while he 
lived. He gave, upon the sixty-second 
page of his book, a drawing of this mask 
in profile, and the face is certainly iden- 
tical with the face in my collection. It 
resembles very strongly the accepted por- 
traits of Swift, particularly the two in 
which he was drawn without his wig. 
The more familiar of these is a profile in 
crayon, by Barber, taken when the Dean 
was about sixty years of age—and eigh- 
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teen years before his death—which has 
been frequently engraved for the several 
editions of Lord Orrery’s Remarks on the 
Life and Writings of Jonathan Swift,” 
first published in 1751. The original cast 
was made in two parts, according to Dr. 
Wilde, and the difference in surface be- 
tween the rough hinder part-—not existing 
in my copy—and the smooth polished an- 
terior portion, as here seen, shows at once 
that the back of the head was added ata 
later date. Two lines of writing, greatly 
defaced, found upon the cast attest this to 


be ‘‘ Dean Swift taken off his... . the night 
of his burial, and the. ... one side larger 


than the other in nature.’ Ina foot-note to 
the second edition of his work, Dr. Wilde 
said, ‘‘ The original mask remained in the 
museum T.C.D. [Trinity College, Dublin] 
till within a few years ago [1849], when it 
was accidentally destroyed.” The history 
of this replica—for replica it certainly is-— 
before it came into my hands I have never 
been able to trace. It found its way into 
the shop of a dealer in curiosities, who 
knew nothing of its pedigree, not even 
whose face it was; and from him I bought 
it for a few shillings. It is one of the 
most interesting of the collection, and 
perhaps the most valuable, because the 
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most rare. It is hardly the Swift of our 
imagination, the man whom Stella wor- 
shipped and Vanessa adored ; and, Dr. 
Wilde to the contrary notwithstanding, 
one cannot help feeling while looking at 
it that Swift’s own sad prophecy to Dr. 
Young was fulfilled—‘* I shall be like that 
lofty elm whose head has been blasted; I 
shall die first at the top.” 

At least one of the biographers of the 
Irish Dean died, as Byron often feared to 





JONATHAN SWIFT. 


die, ‘‘like Swift, at the top first.” Sir 
Walter Scott’s decay was a mental decay 
in the beginning of his last illness; but 
happily for him, and for his family, the 
axe was laid at the root of the grand old 
monarch of the forest of Scottish letters 
before the upper branches were permitted 
to go to utter ruin. 

There exist at Abbotsford two masks of 
its first laird—a life-mask and a death- 
mask. Of the former very little is known, 
except that it is said to have been made 
in Paris. The latter was exhibited at the 
Scott centenary celebration in Edinburgh, 
in 1871, when it attracted a great deal of 
attention. They both show, as no portrait 
of the living man shows, except the fa- 


miliar sketch by Maclise in the Fraser 
Gallery, the peculiar formation of his 
head, and the unusual length above the 
eyes. Lockhart, in his account of Scott's 
last hours, said: ‘‘ It was a beautiful day; 
so warm that every window was wide 
open, and so perfectly still that the sound 
of all others most delicious to his ears— 
the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its 
pebbles—was distinctly audible as we knelt 
around the bed, and his eldest son kissed 








WALTER SCOTT. 


and closed his eyes. No sculptor ever 
marbled a more majestic image of repose.” 

He does not mention the taking of the 
death-mask, however,and nowhere alludes 
to it. It was made by George Bullock— 
it is said, at the request of Dr.Spurzheim— 
and Bullock and Chantrey both used it in 
modelling posthumous busts of the bard. 
It was loaned to Sir (then Mr.) Edwin 
Landseer while he was painting his full- 
length portrait of Sir Walter, with the 
scenery of the Rhymer’s Glen. 

Bullock supposed that the original mould 
was destroyed not long after Scott’s death, 
but Mr. Gourlay Steel, R.S.A., writes that 
his brother Sir John Steel, while engaged 
upon the monument to Lockhart at Dry- 
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burgh Abbey, some years later, came 
upon it accidentally at Abbotsford, and 
used it in re-modelling his bust of Sir 
Walter for Mr. Hope-Scott. 

Chantrey, in comparing the measure- 
ments of Scott’s head from this mask with 
the measurements he had made of the 
head of Shakespeare on the Stratford 
monument—which latter he had al- 
ways considered unnatural, if not 
impossible—found, to his great sur- 
prise, that they were almost identical 
in height from the eyes up; and in 
each case he noticed the very unusual 
length of the upper lip. It was this 
domelike feature of Scott’s head 
which inspired one of his jocular 
friends in Edinburgh to hail him 
once, when he dragged himself up the 
stairs of the Session House with his 
hat in his hand, as ‘‘ Peveril of the 
Peak.” 

When Carlyle last saw Scott—they 
never met to exchange a word—it 
was in one of the streets of Edinburgh, 
late in Scott's life; and, ‘‘ Alas!” wrote 
the younger man, ‘‘his fine Scottish 
face, with its shaggy honesty and 
goodness, was all worn with care, the 
joy all fled from it, and ploughed 
deep with labor and sorrow.” 

Eighteen months after the death of 
Scott, the Burns mausoleum at Dum- 
fries was opened to receive the re- 
mains of Burns’s widow, when, ac- 
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cording to the appendix to the first 
edition of Allan Cunningham's Life of 
Burns, then going through the press, a 
cast was taken from the cranium of the 
poet. Mr. Archibald Blacklock, sur- 
geon of Dumfries, who made the exam- 
ination, declared that ‘‘the cranial 
bones were perfect in every respect, 
and were firmly held together by their 
sutures,” ete.,etc. Unfortunately there 
is no cast of the head of the poet, liv- 
ing or dead, except this one here shown 
of his fleshless skull. George Combe, 
who received a replica of it from the 
executors of Mrs. Burns, presented a 
number of wood-cuts from it, in vari- 
ous positions, in his Phrenology, and 
he was very fond of using it to point 
his morals. 

He also frequently reproduced the 
skull of Robert the Bruce, the hero of 
Bannockburn, shown here as well, al- 
though he failed to explain the mys- 
tery of its existence in plaster. The 

skeletons of Bruce and his Queen were 
discovered early in the present century 
by a party of workmen who were mak- 
ing certain repairs in the Abbey Church 
of Dunfermline. The skull was in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. 
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Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


HE Easy- Chair is so identified with 

one whose gracious words of wisdom 
and inspiration have become the intimate 
and cherished possession of a generation 
of readers, it almost seems that during his 
absence from it, caused by serious illness, 
the familiar caption should be omitted. 
But the Chair stands before us, and its 
temporary vacancy only emphasizes its 
presence, commanding recognition in 
grateful memory, mingled with sad re- 
gret, which, at this writing, is not with 
out hope. If even only the name were 


missing, quantum absit ! 


The personal association with its occu- 
pant has given the Chair an individual 
meaning—a voice for which we wait as 
for no other. The very name of ‘‘ Easy 
Chair,” though now by a sad contrast 
suggesting the mystery of pain, has had 
from the first a peculiar fitness with ref- 
erence to that quality of culture which it 
has most happily represented. 

The conditions of our life are hard; no 
civilization since that of the Roman Em- 
pire has been so mechanical, laying so 
much stress upon material uses. Even 
our virtues are measured by the results of 
outward accomplishment. We consider 
that to be a well-formed character which 
is the result of mere habit, ending in au- 
tomatism. We formulate the values of 
our institutions in tables of statistics. We 
get tired of it all, but our efforts to escape 
are dominated by the habit that has en- 
slaved us, and it is hard to say which are 
more tiresome, our labors or our plea- 
sures. We spoil our holidays nearly as 
soon as we have made them, and will not 
let even our follies, which are natural re- 
laxations, be sane or innocent. 

Nature, who will not be wholly sac- 
rificed or thwarted, has saved for us the 
home, where we can give without thought 
of return, and be foolish to our heart’s 
content, and for a time recover from our 
insane habit. There, perhaps, the read- 
er takes up his favorite Magazine. The 
stories delight him,” bringing him face 
to face with passion and heroism. In 
sketches of travel he makes a vacation 
tour; in tales of adventure he becomes a 
boy again. He laughs over the funny 
anecdotes, and the more nonsensical the 
humor the more he enjoys it. Then there 
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is the Easy Chair—how restful the very 
phrase! Here is the spirit of youth it- 
self, of youth in its largest meaning; not 
juvenility, but rejuvenescence, the re- 
newal and rehabilitation of life in all its 
dear and everlasting interests. It is that 
spirit of youth which frankly confronts 
life, evading no responsibility ; which nev- 
er tires and cannot die. 

Here is no majestically impressive 
Prospero, who even at his best bears 
down upon us a little too hardly, and 
whose revels come to an end, while for 
Ariel, thinking of his freedom, as for Mi- 
randa and Ferdinand, dreaming of love, 
they are about to begin. The lightness 
and swiftness of Ariel’s movement evade 
that ‘‘conclusion of the whole matter ” so 
dear to the heart of the Preacher. And 
yet a preacher is here. For the ease of a 
genuine Easy Chair is not levity or gay- 
ety; it is not mere naiveté ; there is trav- 
ail in the background. The field of cur 
preacher lies not under the afternoon sun 
among the lotos-eaters, but toward the 
sunrise, the field of dawn, into which all 
toilers awake, fresh for the new work of 
the world. His appeal is to the inmost 
forces of manhood at their source, where 
are the beginnings of character. He 
finds for us courage in the heart, and not 
in outward armor, and virtue in its prin- 
ciple. His face is toward the climbing 
sun, who, after all, is the true Atlas, bear- 
ing the world; he points to the lilies which 
seem to have no toil, but behind them is 
the mighty travail of growth; he leads us 
to the fountain of the stream, where it 
seems the smallest, but it is all there, do- 
ing there its greatest work, without which 
it could not have its majestic current and 
beneficent uses inthe plain. The travail 
at the fountain seems so easy because 
there it is mainly borne by unseen powers 
that inhabit the earth and the heavens. 
At its sources life touches the infinite, 
and where we see only the play, the 
mighty work, the miracle is wrought. 

Our preacher then sees a use deeper 
than utilitarianism, and discovers a con- 
duct of life, elastic and flexible, having a 
constant reversion to freedom, looking to 
its source even while it looks toward its 
many goals, and always resilient from 
secret springs. His gospel has this in 
common with that of the Great Teacher, 
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that it is a gospel of absolution, and its 
lessons are parables. There is woven 
about us no spider's web of logic from 
which we cannot escape. His judgment 
is never a sentence to prison. The 
threads of our life are not tied up in the 
hard knots of complex problems. Tlie 
charm releases, and at the same time 
holds. 

In a world which threatens to absorb 
all our energies in a debasing utilitarian- 
ism imprisoning the soul, where we con- 
sume our forests in a generation, and 
hasten to despoil every tract of virgin 
soil, making a desert, while our cry of 
‘‘after us the Deluge!” is naturally fol- 
lowed by the dismal wail of an aggressive 
pessimism, it is a refreshment and an in- 
spiration to retire from thedusty thorough- 
fare, where all meanings are confused, into 
some upper chamber of the soul whose 
windows are opened toward the East. 

Thus we find a large place for that 
article of our editorial furniture known 
as the Easy Chair, of which we are 
speaking with all frankness, since we are 
not even pretending to occupy it, but only 
regarding it, as it stands empty before us, 
with the grateful appreciation and solici- 
tude which are shared by every reader of 
this Magazine, waiting to hear again from 
it the master’s voice, which for so many 
years has, with gentle insistence, and in a 
thousand pleasing variations, been teach- 
ing us that only youth is eternal. 

It is this spirit of rejuvenescenee which 
alone can arrest the sterlizing influences 
at work in every field of our life. 

How naturally, then, does the true 
Easy Chair lean toward all initial forces 
that radically transform habit in poli- 
ties, art and literature, and social life, 
looking for the renewal of the national 
spirit, and for the inspirations of creative 
imagination in paintings and statues, in 
music, and in books which represent the 
literature of power. 

This way also lie the academy and the 
gymnasium (in theirold Greek meanings), 
where are gathered our youths, full of 
enthusiasm and generous emulation, with- 
held for a time in the divine nursery pre- 
sided over by Athene and Hermes, before 
they enter into the field of practical life. 

There is a saving instinct in men, hap- 
pily preserved even among the leaders, 
and still more among the victims, of our 
mechanical age, which leads to the care 
of youth and to the nurture of its sub- 


lime powers. It is true that many of 
those most successful in the severe com- 
petition of business and professional life 
have mainly in view that training of 
their children which will make them 
equally successful, as it is also true that 
very many hard-working men and wo- 
men think chiefly of a possible escape 
for their children from a life of unceasing 
toil. But there are a goodly number of 
those who are sane enough to still retain 
their faith in youth as something divine in 
its promise of a better and higher life for 
all men. However diverse the motives, 
they all combine to give youth its place 
andchance. The most progressive of peo- 
ples, however materialistic its aims, cher- 
ishes the public school, the academy, and 
the college. Where business is most driv- 
ing and absorbing, as in our Western cit- 
ies, just there is the greatest devotion to 
education and the most rapid improvement 
in its methods. Men do not deliberately 
convert themselves into machines; they 
drift into this mechanical habit, or rather 
they are driven into it by the special ten- 
dency of their age. This nineteenth cen- 
tury has an excellent quality, shown in 
what it has accomplished in science and 
in the application of science to industry. 
But, as Monsieur C. Wagner says in his 
recent excellent book, Jewnesse (crowned 
by the French Academy), ‘‘ centuries, like 
individuals, have the defects of their qual- 
ities.” Those who are most driven by the 
destiny of their age are more or less clear- 
ly conscious of these defects. They find 
it easier to go on in the mad race than to 
stop; but they have their dream of some- 
thing better to come, and this dream is 
centred in the youth of the nation. The 
danger is that the predominant tendency 
of the age may affect even the spirit of 
its dreams, of its most excellent aspira- 
tions, and come to control our schools. 
It is already more than a peril, but against 
it we have a safeguard in the wisdom of 
our best teachers, and one still more ef- 
fective in the indomitable spirit of youth 
itself. Nevertheless, it is one of the grav- 
est concerns of our day. 

A few months ago theusands of young 
men were graduated from our colleges, 
passing into the active life of their gener- 
ation. With what spirit do they come? 
Is this stream of youth a fresh life-giving, 
life-renewing current? All depends upon 
the view these young men have reached 
of life itself. 
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Free play has been given them from 
the beginning of their college course. It 
was assumed at the outset that the rigid 
discipline of the preparatory schools had 
already established in them the student 
habit, and that they had reached the 
point where it was wisely possible to pass 
from the severe limitations of pedagogi- 
cal training into the freer field of a truly 
liberal education. In this field wide mar- 
gins were left to their choice. In our 
principal colleges, East and West, all the 
improvements of recent years have been 
made with reference to this freedom, so 
that whatever line of study might be 
chosen, there would be ready the expert 
teacher and the thorough equipment, the 
system ever expanding to meet the stu- 
dent’s need. The spirit and atmosphere 
of the college have a positive influence, 
elevating, inspiring, and wisely guiding. 
The traditions of culture are maintained, 
but there is also new culture—the latest 
interpretation of an older life, and the 
fresh unfoldings of a living science. The 
student is in touch with the life of the 
time, but he need not be distracted by it, 
or so drawn into its swift currents as to 
lose the poise and calm of seclusion. If 
his college happens to be in the city, he 
may secure the many benefits of such a 
situation without itsmany evils. If there 
is among his comrades an undue interest 
in athletic exercises, he may avoid the 
excess. The quiet hour is at his com- 
mand, and if he fails of its large uses, the 
fault is his own. And he has failed of 
them if he goes from the college into the 
world having gained only that sharpness 
of his faculties which will enable him to 
distance his competitors in the race for 
wealth and political favor. Faculties 
must be sharpened for active use, but it 
is more important that they should be 
enlarged, that there should be an expan- 
sion of view. There must be adequate 
equipment for conflict; but that is a nar- 
row culture which does not yield a com- 
prehension of the real meanings, the liv- 
ing uses of the conflict itself, disclosing 
the whole arena in its relations to an in- 
tegral manhood. The deepest insight is 





then possible, one which transcends all 
culture and all formal science, seeing that 
these are but the superstructures, ever 
changing in form from age to age of hu- 
man progress, and in every age built 
anew above a living foundation, which is 
in the heart of man. 


By this vision 


LASY CHAIR. 
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youth finds itself, and its power, its en- 
thusiasm, its faith, are re-enforced for the 
transformation of the life into which they 
flow. 


In the present number a large space 
is given to the commemoration of the 
greatest event in modern history—the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. As the 
three- hundredth anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s birth stimulated a_ scepticism 
which denied the great poet’s authorship 
of the plays bearing his name, so has 
this four- hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of a new world developed a 
host of critics whose fanatical assaults 
upon the Genoese navigator have almost 
eliminated him from history, so that be- 
fore the lapse of another century we 
may expect a purely mythological expla- 
nation of his connection with this conti- 
nent. Professor Dr. Ruge, of Dresden, 
has therefore done a valuable work in 
his sketch of Columbus, published in this 
number, sifting fact from fiction, and 
leaving us, after all, a veritable Colum- 
bus, who was probably not a pirate, and 
who certainly was the first to bring the 
New World to the conscious notice of 
the Old. It is the felicity of Colum- 
bus that he is associated with this fact 
as the leader of the enterprise which 
disclosed it; and it is only by the great- 
ness of the fact that he is crowned and 


glorified. He stands illumined in its 
light. Possibly there may be truth in the 


story of the discovery of Vineland by the 
Northmen four centuries earlier in time; 
it may be that Jean Cousin, a navigator 
from Dieppe, discovered Brazil in 1488; 
and the Pinzon who accompanied him 
may have been the Alonso Pinzon who 
was the lieutenant of Columbus in 1492; 
all these suppositions receive important 
confirmation in a book recently publish- 
ed, entitled The English Rediscovery of 
America, by John B. and Maria A. Ship- 
ley. Another curious point considered 
in this volume is the fact that however 
ignorant Columbus may have been as to 
the significance of his discovery, there 
were scholars in Europe who fully ap- 
preciated the value of his accomplish- 
ment. 

That printing- press, that locomotive, 
that steamboat, and that telegraph al- 
phabet which met at once the notice and 
the need of a waiting world (whatever 
other may have anticipated each of these 
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discoveries) was the one to be forever 
commemorated, and its particular invent- 
or the one to receive from all future gen- 
erations the memorial wreath of honor. 
So the obscure adventurers who by ac- 
cident or design may have touched the 
shores of America, from Europe or from 
Asia, even the medizval bishops accred- 
ited to Vineland as a part of the Green- 
land diocese, pass into oblivion, while Co- 
lumbus, ignorant and superstitious, self- 
ish, mercenary, and cruel, depending per- 
haps for his success upon the superior 
knowledge of his lieutenant, flashing be- 
fore the fully opened eyes of Spain and 
the papacy a new temporal and spiritual 
empire, and before the deeper gaze of ex- 
pectant scholars a new world, takes his 
station upon a pinnacle from which he 
can never be degraded. 

The prosperity of the great enterprise 
was in the avidity of its reception. It 
was a response to the inquiring spirit of 
the age, newly awakened by the revival 
of learning, and to the spirit of adven- 
ture. Other enterprises led by the Cabots 
and by Americus Vespucius quickly fol- 
lowed. 


Chitar’s 


YHE summer is over. The Study con- 
fesses that in the hot and humid 
months it was moved out of doors, and 
was lazily busy in observing the sources 
and uses of literature rather than litera- 
ture itself. For the American world at 
large, books have their innings in the 
summer. It was once said by a popular 
preacher in the metropolis, at the begin- 
ning of his winter services, that the resi- 
dents of New York only had a few weeks 
in the year in which they were likely to 
be saved, only a few weeks in which they 
enjoyed the regular ministration of the 
gospel, and could uninterruptedly devote 
their attention to its calls; the greater 
part of the year they were scattered 
abroad, in travel and in recreation, and 
were little likely to give thoughts to the 
most serious of personal subjects. The 
idea was that summer, with its many dis- 
tractions, was not a good time for re- 
ligion, and that with an early spring and 
a late autumn the period for city resi- 
dence, under organized religious influ- 
ences, was much shortened, and if it was 
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A glimpse at the conditions of the 
society and culture of this period is 
afforded in the opening article of this 
number. Here the reader will see what 
was the atmosphere created by scholars 
like Behaim and Copernicus. A small 
group of scholars at St. Dié (and there 
were many such groups scattered through- 
out Europe) revise the chart of the world, 
and in that work incidentally christen a 
continent! And when they discovered 
that they had been misled into a too 
hasty inference, and had unwittingly 
done injustice to Columbus, they could 
not reverse their verdict—their work had 
been too surely done. Yes, they made 
mistakes, these scholars; but they were 
close to the heart of that new world of 
thought and action which was being 
evolved, of that new world which, after 
all, is the old, even as America is now 
known by the geologist as the continent 
which first emerged from the waters. 
Who knows but that the student of the 
future will yet divine at what period in 
the far-away past and by what manner of 
Americans Asia and Europe were first dis- 
covered? 


Study. 


not taken advantage of the individual 
was likely to drift about through the 
year unrescued. The flock wanders away 


from its shepherd. In this view, which 
is not here controverted, New York, when 
society is in full tilt, and the Stock Ex- 
change rages, and the theatres are in hot 
blast, and all the activities of charity and 
mission-work are most zealous, is more 
favorable to a religious life than the sea- 
son in the country, where the ministra- 
tions of nature are gentle, and the wrath 
and fury and wickedness of the world 
are more tempered. Whether this view 
is philosophic or not, it is true that in 
our society summer is the time in which 
works of the imagination are most read. 
Then, if ever, the society people can turn 
to books, the school-teacher can stray be- 
yond text- books, the professional man 
seek the relaxation of fiction, and the 
scientist attempt that part of his educa- 
tion which has been neglected ia the pur- 
suit of facts. Even poetry gets a chance, 
and that ideal life, which is often stimu- 
lated or depressed by the presence or the 
absence in particular places‘of resort of 
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the available young man or the desirable 
young woman, is to some extent fed by 
the great thoughts of the poet or is feebly 
grasped in the verses of the sentimental- 
ist. In ten thousand haunts of recrea- 
tion, by the sea and on the mountains, in 
lonely farm-houses, and in cheap hotels, 
the novels of the year are read, and dis- 
cussed under the trees or on the evening 
piazza. Perhaps the show of intimacy 
with literature is greater than the reality, 
but books are in the hands of everybody, 
zealously toted about as if it was hoped 
their contents would be absorbed by con- 
tact, and they are the sufficient excuse 
for a nap in the shade or a flirtation in a 
secluded cove. Making all allowance for 
the uses of books that are merely orna- 
mental, and are covers to richer experi- 
ences in life, the summer is the time for 
reading works of the imagination and for 
leisurely conversation about them. 


a. 


Now that the summer harvest is prac- 
tically over, it seems a pity that there is 
not some way of measuring it. What is 


the popular net result of our educational 


summer? If we think only of the argu- 
ments and the criticism that are unre- 
ported, the opinions about books and 
authors that have been freely wasted in 
familiar chat, we feel a sense of loss. 
What suggestions for the writers, and 
what hints for the professional critic! 
There is no way that this vast mass of 
private judgment can become authorita- 
tive. We have in the season talked a 
good deal of politics, and presently we 
shall all, personally or by proxy, make our 
arguments visible at the polls; but there 
is no provision for polling our opinions 
about books. The sale of books, which 
is greatly relied on as an index of popu- 
larity, is a poor test of their value. People 
read a great amount of literature which 
they do not like, or only like with many 
qualifications. One of the surprising 
things to a listener who moves about 
much among the summer readers at the 
resorts is the unfavorable criticism upon 
the book or books of the hour which hap- 
pen to be in vogue. A book has a run, 
everybody feels bound to read it, and this 
is taken for popularity, when the fact is 
that few may like it or care ever to see it 
again. The result of a ballot on a work 
that may have had great currency would 
no doubt often astonish the author of it. 
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And there often is some unpretending 
volume, creeping about in unnoticed 
channels, whose circulation gladdens the 
heart of no publisher, that every one who 
reads loves. But the consensus of opin- 
ion on this also, which might comfort some 
discouraged heart, is never obtained. 

The educational value of books to the 
summer reader is no doubt lessened by 
the lightness of the quality of his read- 
ing, and some may say that this sort of 
reading is not an intellectual exercise at 
all. But we must not forget in this view 
the influence of the summer schools. The 
estimate set upon the eagerness for know- 
ledge in this country is so great that 
summer schools have to be organized to 
relieve the pressure. There is no longer 
any excuse for anybody for ignorance on 
any subject. The busiest student and the 
idler of society can keep right on, regard- 
less of the thermometer, educating and 
developing his mind the year through. 
There is no philosophy, so deep that he 
cannot wade into it in his summer 
clothes; no science so abstruse that he 
cannot worm himself into the heart of 
it in a few warm months; no language so 
foreign that he cannot, by an easy sys- 
tem, master it with one hand,so to speak, 
while he swings his racquet with the 
other. In every desert, literally, a foun- 
tain is springing, and the modern mind 
of our fortunate generation is a sponge 
which can be saturated every summer 
and wrung out every winter. There is 
even a project for sluicing the universities, 
called university extension, drawing off 
these reservoirs, and spreading them thin 
over all the thirsty land. The diffusion 
of knowledge by lectures, by clubs, by 
schools, that goes on all summer promises 
to make us intellectually what we are 
territorially—the most spread out of all 
civilized nations. If we only had now 
some instrument, a sort of Nilometer, by 
which we could register the rise of popu- 
lar intelligence since the June roses were 
in bloom! 

III. 

The floating unwritten summer criti- 
cism of current books has been interest- 
ing. It seems that notwithstanding the 
abundant supply of new publications of 
the lighter sort, it has been very difficult 
to find anything worth reading. Out of 
a shelfful of novels and stories it has not 
been possible to get an hour's entertain- 
ment. The readers declare that it is not 
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their fault; they are catholic - minded, 
and can even find amusement in an al- 
manac, if it is not comic, but that there is 
a want of literary art in the new writers 
who offer to entertain them. Most of the 
writers do not seem to understand their 
business, and consequently bungle what- 
ever they attempt. These critics say that 
while there is a great impulse among 
young Americans to write, there is an 
equal lack of knowledge how to write, 
accompanied by want of trained observa- 
tion, and the faintest power to digest and 
assimilate the observations made. This 
is partly due, it is thought, to false no- 
tions of ‘‘ Realism.” They have been 
taught to believe that in order to produce 
a readable, or at least a saleable, novel 
or story it is only necessary to set down 
facts that come to their knowledge, with 
the least regard to the manner of pre- 
senting them. Style, which is the es- 
sence of prose, as metre is of poetry, is 
not thought worth considering in this 
false view of realistic work. If the facts 
presented are sufficiently disagreeable and 
vulgar, and the views and dénouwements 
are fairly pessimistic and discouraging, 


the writers fancy they have done their 
duty to their generation, and that there 
is no more art in writing than there is in 
eatching fish in a sluiceway with a net. 
The consequence is a flood of books with- 
out form and void, which aggravates 
the summer reader, who is in want of 


limpid draughts and cooling drinks. In 
these books the conversation is vapid, 
the characters are not realized with the 
slightest definiteness, not having been 
studied from human life, and the story is 
not interesting. In no other trade would 
this sort of work, without apprenticeship 
or training, be tolerated, not even on the 
misfit counters. Though shoes might be 
made by a jeweller and clothes by a 
school-mistress, they would not sell. Yet 
it is widely believed, the summer readers 
say, that any one can write equipped 
only with a power of the most superficial 
observation of life, unrectified by com- 
parison and unclarified by reflection. 
The summer reader says he does not al- 
together object to being taken to a hospi- 
tal and made -to witness amputations and 
other painful operations when this is es- 
sentiai to a development of character and 
the enforcement of a truth, though he 
hates to devote his whole vacation to a 
clinic, but bungling surgery disgusts him. 
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He is willing, for a purpose, to enter the 
squalid life of the city, or the sordid and 
brutal existence of vulgar country farm- 
houses, but when he goes to any of these 
places he likes to be accompanied by a 
lady or a gentleman. He declares that 
the company of an unrefined and com- 
monplace writer is worse than the worst 
things he can describe. 

Another complaint of the summer read- 
er is that he is solicited to read tracts 
thinly disguised as novels. Some zealous 
young woman, whose soul is stirred by so- 
ciologic problems—by the inequality and 
pecuniary dependence of women, by the 
neglect of children, by the degradation of 
girls—is moved to write a story. Her 
style is a compound of rhetorical scolding 
and the report of the district reader; her 
characters are cut out of pasteboard, and 
if drawn from ‘‘high life” exhibit only 
the writer's ignorance of that life; her 
philosophy is crude, and her dialogue is 
without discrimination of character or 
tone. The motive she happens on is very 
likely a good one, and in the hands of a 
master the story would have power and 
influence, but used as she uses it the out- 
come is as weak in effect as it is offensive 
to good taste. The summer reader says 
that these writers are making a slop- 
bow] of literature. It would be more po- 
lite if he said waste-basket. The newspa- 
per critic in his haste sometimes character- 
izes these stories as ‘‘ strong,” because the 
writers use coarse language and the tech- 
nical terms of physiology and legal en- 
actments, but even the painter of horrors 
knows that he must keep within the limit 
of his art, and that his effective work is 
done in fine touches and by delicate col- 
oring. The same epithet ‘‘ strong” is ap- 
plied to what may be called studies in 
morbid anatomy, whose only claim to be 
considered realistic is one that might at- 
tach to a description of a neglected gun- 
shot wound in a mephitic hospital. This 
is not scientific enough for the columns 
of a medical journal, and the summer 
reader says that this failure does not give 
it the slightest literary quality. 

IV. 

Another thing that vexes the soul of 
the summer reader is the attempt at the 
agnostic novel, or the tract on evolution 
in the form of a story. Now there is no 
desire to limit the number of motives in 
fiction. The Study is only discussing the 
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method of treatment. In the present out- 
burst of fiction in America there is much 
to be commended in the escape from the 
trammels of tradition and the ligatures 
of squeamish conventionality. The prob- 
lems of life which tear our hearts are not 
to be shunned. Our human surround- 
ings, our philosophizing on the past, and 
our speculations on the future beyond 
the life we know, the relations of the 
sexes in the real struggle and passion of 
existence, the experiences common to 
every travailing soul which formerly 
were shunned by the novelist, are legit- 
imate subjects of fiction. The question 
now is in the ability of the writer to use 
his material. Life, we say, has grown 
more complex than it was. All the more 
need of a master, and not an apprentice, to 
handle it. A story appeared this season 
—which is anonymous here, because it 
is published anonymously, and criticism 
should be shy of disturbing chosen pri- 
vacy—which illustrated some of the mo- 
mentary tendency of American fiction. 
It also has been called ‘‘strong,” for it 
treats God and the most tender religious 
associations without respect. As a po- 


lemic against Christianity, and an eluci- 
dation of the evolutionary theory of mor- 
als and the conduct of life, it may seem 
strong to those who have no faith; asa 


novel it is long and tedious. The bulk 
of it is a bare statement of the most ele- 
mentary science and hypotheses, put for- 
ward with assurance by a conceited young 
man, but is sufficient to knock out of her 
bearings a lovely girl,who makes the fee- 
blest opposition before her faith is whol- 
ly wrecked. As is usual in these encoun- 
ters, the agnostic has it all his own way 
in the argument. The education of the 
girl in doubt, scepticism, and finally in 
faith in a vague Force which aims to sub- 
stitute perpetuity of energy for immortali- 
ty, is completed by the uncle of the young 
man, a very sane and sweet - tempered 
man of the world, whose equipoise and 
knowledge are phenomenal. On the ob- 
ject of the book—the destruction of Faith 
—it is not necessary to comment; the 
slight story which appears here and there 
in the tract is real, and in more compe- 
tent hands would have been a fine mo- 
tive. We may say even that the rela- 
tion of the sexes here treated is made im- 
pressive and touches human life deeply 
and freshly. The failure is, in the first 
place, in the crude use of material; and in 
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the second, in the inability to make those 
represented as ladies and gentlemen ap- 
pear and talk like ladies and gentlemen 
in the rank in life in which they are set. 
There is here no illusion. Their conver- 
sation betrays them, and either the writ- 
er’s knowledge of the life he attempts to 
depict is superficial, or he has not assimi- 
lated it by reflection. The ideas are here, 
but there is a want of firm grasp of char- 
acter, and a lack of literary art. This 
want of accurate conception and finish 
is characteristic of a large portion of the 
American fiction that the summer reader 
worries over. New situations, vigor of 
impulse, are visible, but where is the art, 
where is the literary good - breeding ? 
Contrast this story with David Grieve, 
which also traverses religious tradition, 
and which also is long and to a degree 
episodical. In the latter what a compact, 
well - knit, sinuous style! what a back- 
ground in the writer of culture, of tra- 
ditional refinement and breeding! what 
clear delineation of character! what fidel- 
ity in dialogue to individual peculiarity 
and station! what unforced pathos in the 
reality of every-day life! The criticism 
of David Grieve must be on quite an- 
other plane from that of the anonymous 
story referred to. The Spanish story by 
Don Armando Palacio Valdés called 
Faith travels much of the same ground 
of evolution and scepticism as this Amer- 
ican story. It is animated by contempt 
of the Spanish priesthood as it is at the 
moment, but even in this the author is 
not wholly iconoclastic, for the hero, a 
priest who is led into doubt, is purity and 
innocence itself, and his martyred life is 
illuminated at the close by a flash of di- 
vine light which beatifies his spirit. But 
aside from the polemics of the story, and 
from every possible radical motive, how 
fine are the study and drawing of charac- 
ter and traits! how real the talk is! how 
vividly we are shown the dull, pompous 
little village which is the theatre of ac- 
tion! We do not need to go to Spain 
for life, or for motives, or for interesting 
people. We do need to learn how to 
set those forth which we have. 


, a 
But there may be style without sub- 
stance. The perfection of manner and 
the minimum of material are illustrated 
in Madame Chrysanthéme, Pierre Loti's 
recent contribution to the entertainment 
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of the world. The graceful literary qual- 
ity of this sailor has procured him ad- 
mission to the French Academy. In 
point of color, light, and tropical passion 
his Roman d’un Spahi touches perhaps 
his high-water mark, and recalls in its 
vivid painting the work of Lafcadio 
Hearn; his Péchewrs d’Islande won the 
world by its simple pathos and charm 
of style; but it was his Mariage de Loti 
that made his reputation. If it were pos- 
sible to suppose that a Frenchman was 
acquainted with any modern literature 
outside of Paris, it would have been said 
that he had taken his scenery, his plot, 
and his method of treatment from Typee, 
a romance of the Marquesas, which Her- 
man Melville published over forty years 
ago. The life of Loti on this tropical 
island—that is, the mode of seeing and 
enjoying it—is suggestive in all its de- 
tails of Typee, and Loti’s heroine is sim- 
ply another Fayaway. The advantage 
of freshness and vigor lies with Melville, 
though he has not Loti’s literary refine- 
ment. In Madame Chrysanthéme the 
author relies almost entirely upon his 
style. He gives us no new light on 
Japan. His view is limited to the har- 
bor of Nagasaki, where the French fleet 
lay for several weeks, and he fails to 
interest us in that. The insight into 
Japanese life is most superficial. The im- 
pression we gain is of almost constant 
rain, of sloppy trips from the vessel] to a 
cottage on the hill-side, and of an insipid 
woman. It seems to be the habit of the 
French officers while in port to marry. 
There is a marriage for a month at a 
fixed price, and a life without romance. 
It requires much presumption to suppose 
that the public would be interested in 
such a vulgar intrigue, which has, in- 
deed, no spice of intrigue. The book 
can be characterized in a word—it is 
simply effeminate. 

In striking contrast to this effeminate 
performance is the virile and pure latest 
novel of Emile Zola, La Débdcle, the piti- 
ful story of the downfall of the Second 
Empire. The main action centres about 
Sedan. The intention of the story is to 
make war as loathsome by the pen as 
Verestchagin has made it with the brush. 
But it is the most complete exposition 
ever made of the rottenness of the empire 
of Napoleon III., the braggadocio of the 
French, and the imbecility of the whole 
imperial entourage. For war they were 


utterly unprepared, the heads had neither 
system nor brains. The armies (whose 
courage and élan were superb) were de- 
moralized, worn out, disheartened by 
senseless marchings, half the time at the 
point of starvation, because the provision 
trains were usually sent in one direction 
and the troops in another. The generals 
were fools, and half of them popularly 
suspected of being traitors; even the au- 
thor thinks that Bazaine betrayed his 
country, and that the Empress Regent, 
left in Paris, wished the destruction of 
Napoleon in order that her son might 
reign. There are glimpses given of the 
sick, broken-down, rouged Emperor, a 
pitiful spectacle of imbecility; but the 
writer has little to do with generals and 
with the splendors of war. His point of 
view is that of the common soldier, the 
simple-hearted peasant, and the disreputa- 
ble vagabonds who are gutter thieves and 
plunderers. True to his ‘‘ realism,” he 
spares us no revolting detail of misery 
and wounds and death on the march, on 
the battle-fields, in the sickening hospitals. 
Indeed, there is so much of this detail 
repeated page after page that the effect 
is weakened. In this respect the author's 
want of selection and of reserve is an 
artistic fault. The personal story is sub- 
ordinated to the necessity of describing the 
manceuvres and the crash at Sedan, and 
it is plainly evident that the characters 
are moved about merely in order to show 
the reader all the horrors of the scene. 
Yet, detailed and revolting as the picture 
is, Zola often rises to idealized and poetic 
descriptions, and in the old soldier’s rem- 
iniscences of the Grand Army the author 
recalls the splendid characterizations of 
Thackeray. The men and women of the 
book are living, absolutely natural per- 
sons, drawn with that insight into human 
nature which is Zola’s chief merit. It is 
a work of genius and of immense power, 
and it would have been a great novel if 
the details had been subordinated to the 
purpose of fiction. As it is, it is an ex- 
planation of the French defeat not cred- 
itable to France, and a powerful sermon 
against war. The interest is skilfully 
sustained for two-thirds of the work, but 
the climax is reached with the fall of 
Sedan, and after that the story drags. It 
is not the privilege of genius ever to be 
dull, and in fiction picking up the frag- 
ments after the explosion is apt to be 
tiresome. 
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Ranthly Rerard af Current Events, 


POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 17th of August.— 
( The (Stewart) Free Silver Bill, which was 
passed by the Senate, was rejected by the House on 
the 12th of July. The Canadian Retaliation Bill 
was passed by the House on the 22d. A bill ap- 
propriating $2,500,000 for the World’s Fair was 
passed by the House and the Senate on August 

Sth. Congress adjourned on the 5th of August. 
On the 19th of July George Shiras, of Pennsyl 
vania, was appointed Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, to fill the vacancy 
eaused bv the death of Associate Justice Bradley, 
During the month the following appointments were 
also made by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate: Andrew D. White, of New York, to succeed 
Charles Emory Smith as Minister to Russia; A. Lou- 
den Snowden, of Pennsylvania, to succeed E. Burd 
Grubb as Minister to Spain; Truxton Beale, of Cali- 
fornia, to succeed Mr. Snowden as Minister to Greece, 
Roumania, and Servia; Watson R. Sperry, of Dela- 
ware, to sueceed Mr, Beale as Minister Resident and 
Consul-General to Persia; and A. Barton Hepburn, 
to be Comy 








roller of the Currency in place of E. 3. 
Lacy, resigned. 

The State troops of Pennsylvania took possession 
of the iron-works at Homestead on the 12th of July 
without resistance from the strikers. On the 21st 
several of the leaders in the late outbreak were 
placed under arrest. On the 23d an unsuccessful 
attempt, thought to be instigated by anarchists, was 
made to assassinate Mr. Frick, the manager of the 
works—an act which was promptly disclaimed by 
the strikers. Several hundred non-union men having 
been employed, the mills were again put in opera- 
tion, and at the close of the month the strike was 
virtually ended. 

A serious outbreak occurred among striking min- 
ers in the Coeur d’Alene mining region, Idaho, early 
in July. Several non-union workmen were killed by 
the strikers, and the railroad bridges leading into the 
region were destroyed for the purpose of preventing 
the entrance of the troops who had been ordered 
thither for the suppression of the outbreak. Mili- 
tary rule, however, was established on the 17th, and 
the leading rioters were placed under arrest. 

The stockade at Inman, Tennessee, was captured 
by a mob of free miners August 15th, who sent 
away on a train the 282 convicts and their guards. 

The strike of the Erie and Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road switchmen at Buffalo, New York, led to the 
burning of loaded freight cars by the strikers Au- 
gust 14th. The sheriff of Erie County, being unable 
to quell the rioting and incendiarism, was obliged 
to call for military aid. 

The elections for the new British Parliament held 
during the month of Julv resulted in giving a sub- 
stantial majority to the Gladstonian or Liberal party. 
The Parliament was opened on the 4th of August. 
On the 11th a vote of “no confidence” in the Con 
servative government was passed by the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Gladstone was summoned to a 
conference with the Queen preparatory to the for- 
mation of a new ministry. The new government 
was Officially announced August 16th, as follows: 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Privy Seal and First Lord of 
the Treasury; Earl Rosebery, Foreign Secretary ; 
Baron Herschel, Lord Chancellor; Sir William Ver- 
non Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Her- 
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bert H. Asquith, Home Secretary; the Right Hon 
Henrv H. Fowler, President of the Loeal Govern 
ment Board; the Right Hon. H. Campbell-Banner 
man, Secretary of State for War; Earl Spencer, 
First Lord of the Admiralty; the Right Hon. John 
Morley, Chief Secretary for Ireland; the Right Hon 
A. J. Mundel President of the Board of Trade: 
Sir Charles Russell, Attorney-General; Jolin Rigby 
Solicitor-General ; the Right Hon. Samuel Walker, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; Mr. Macdermott, Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland ; the Right Hon. Edward P. C, 
Marjoribanks, Patronage Secretary to the Treasury ; 
Alexander Asher, Solicitor-General for Scotland ; the 
Right Hon. J. B. Balfour, Lord Advoeate of Scot 
land; the Earl of Kimberly Secretary of State fo 
India and Vice-President of the Council; the Mar 
quis of Ripon, Secretary of State for the Colonies ; 
Sir George O. Trevelyan, Secretary for Scotland ; 
Mr. Arnold Morley, Postmaster-General ; Mr. Ai 
thur Herbert Dyke Acland, Vice-President of the 
Council on Education; Baron Houghton, Viceroy of 
Ireland, without a seat in the cabinet. 

Official reports of the epidemic of cholera, which 





prevailed in the Caspian provinces of Russia during 
the month of July, showed that nearly 5000 cases 
had occurred within four days. Stringent measures 
were taken in Austria, Spain, and other countries to 
prevent the scourge from spreading westward. Sev 
eral cases of the disease were reported as having 
occurred at Nijnii-Novgorod and Moscow. Serious 
riots occurred at Tashkend, Asiatic Russia, caused 
by reports that the doctors were poisoning cholera 
patients. 

The Spanish national celebration in honor of the 
discovery of America by Columbus was formally 
begun with imposing ceremonies at Cadiz on the 
31st of July. 

DISASTERS. 

July 12th.—The village of St.-Gervais-les-Bains, 
France, was destroyed by an avalanche from Mount 
Blane. Nearly 200 lives were lost, 

July 13th.—By the capsizing of a pleasure steam 
er at Peoria, Illinois, sixteen lives were lost. 

July 22d.—Official news was received from the 
Dutch East Indies to the effect that the whole north- 
western portion of the island of Sangir was de- 
stroyed by a volcanic eruption on the 17th of June, 
and more than 2000 of the inhabitants were killed. 

July 23d.—An explosion occurred at the York 
Farm collieries, near Pottsville, Pennsylvania, killing 
fifteen people. 

August 9th.—In the Gulf of Finland, off Helsing- 
fors, the steamer Ajax collided with another steam- 
er and was sunk, Ninety persons were drowned. 


OBITUARY. 

July 18th.—At Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Rose Terry Cook, author, aged sixty-five vears. 

July 30th.—In Vienna, Austria, Baron Joseph Al 
exander Hubner, Austrian diplomatist, aged eighty 
two vears. 

August 9th.—In Washington, D. C., General James 
W. Denver, aged seventy-five years. 

August 12th.—At New Hayen, Connecticut, Pro- 
fessor W. P. Trowbridge, of Columbia College, aged 
sixty-four vears. 

Angust 15th.—In New York, Miss Josephine Pol- 
lard, author. 
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HEN Buck left 
college it was 
with the rep- 
utation of be- 
ing the wild- 
est, clever- 
est, and most 
worthless 
man in our 
class. 

“There is 

no security in 

the world like the reputation of being worth- 

less,” he used to say. “With it a man can 

talk love to any girl he pleases, and the girl 
likes him, too.” 

The next thing I heard of him he was prac- 
tising law _at the county-seat of his native 
county, and it was said that he had one side 
or the other of every case, and was madly in 
love with the pretty daughter of the rector of 
the parish. The next thing I heard was a 
rumor that he had “held up some man” on 
the street one night and had been forced to 
run away from the State. I did not believe 
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the robbery story; but 
there was a mystery 
about it. 

It was several years 
after this that I hap- 
pened to be in a new 
town in the South- 
west. I registered at 
the Plaza, the new 
plank hotel, and had 
eaten my supper and 
was about to retire, 
when there was a 
heavy tread outside 
of my room. The door 
opened without the 
formality of a knock, 
and a tall, fine-look- 
ing man, with a black 
slouched hat, full 
camp rig, and a cigar 
in his mouth, walked 
in. It was Buck. I 
knew him in a second 
by his smile. He had 
not changed a whit. 
He was the chief en- 
gineer of the new rail- 
road. I asked him 
how he came to leave 
Levisa. 

His eyes twinkled. 
“Got religion, and 
could not stand the 
law.” 

“T heard you could 
not stand the law,” I 
said; “but I did not 
hear if was religion. 
I heard it was holding a man up—robbery.” 

“It was,” he said—“ of his girl. You know 
I used to be a deuce of a fool about women; 
am now about one, at least; would not give a 
cent for a man who is not. Well, I used to be 
awfully in love with a little girl—the preach- 
er’s daughter. Pretty asa puppy! She liked 
me, too; but I used to kind of knock liquor 
those days, and her old folks were down on me. 
That was all right; and at last she began to 
try to save me. I had her then. Nothing to 
help a man with a woman like having her try 
to save him. Well, I was getting along all 
right; but she had a fellow coming to see her, 
an old fellow from town with a big pile. I 
had seen him once or twice before, and I took 
it into my head that she was liking him. I 
got to cutting up about it, and the first thing 
I knew she had sent me flying. I got on a 
spree, and staid there till I heard one evening 
that he had come to see her. Isobered up, and 
went around to the hotel to find out about 
him. I found that he had taken the private 
parlor, and had sent a note around by Link to 
my girl. Link was my nigger. I owned him 
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body and soul; he would have committed 
murder for me. So I got hold of him and ecross- 
questioned him, ‘The snow was on the ground, 
and I found Frasher had written to ask Miss 
Lizzie to go sleigh-riding with him. 

“*Did she look pleased ?’ I asked Link. 

“* Vas, suh,dat she did; an’ I hear’ her call- 
ing Mincie to meck up good fire in de parlor 
toreckly.’ 

“Tswore. IthinkI did. I believe 1 used to 
swear in those days.” 

“T believe you did. Go on,” I said. 

“Well, Link noticed it and consoled me. 

“*He ewine teck her sleigh-ridin’ by moon- 
light. He upstairs gitting ready now.’ 

“T gave Link a quarter and went to supper. 
Link went up to answer the old fellow’s call, 
and to tell him a lot of lies about me. When 
he came down to supper Ben Trice told him a 
lot more. For one thing, he told him that I 
had gone crazy from love of Miss Lizzie, and 
had tried to commit two wanton murders out 
of pure jealousy, and had been acquitted on 
the ground of insanity. I went to the doctor’s 
whilst he was at supper and asked for Miss 
Lizzie. She sent down word tiiat she had a 
headache and requested to be excused. I sent 
her word back that I wanted to take her 
sleigh-riding. She replied that she could not 
go. Both lamps were lighted in the parlor, 
and the fire was blazing. I went back up to 
the hotel and borrowed Ben Trice’s old horse- 
pistol, got a bottle of whiskey, and went down 
to the doctor’s again. I had just reached the 
gate when the sleigh drove up with the old 
fellow in it under a big buffalo-robe, and Link 
by his side to hold the horses. He stepped 
out and started to go into the gate. 

“*Halt!? says I. 

“He did so, and asked what I wanted. 1 
told him that he could not go in there, that 
Miss Lizzie was sick. 

“*Why, [have an engagement to go sleigh- 
riding with her, he said. 

“T told him that I knew that; but I had 
later intelligence, and she was too unwell to 
go out thatevening. I had it from her own 
lips, and as her friend I could not allow her to 
be disturbed. This set him back a good deal; 
but he began to bluster. He ‘would go in 
there,’ and he ‘wished to know who I was,’ 
ete. I just pulled out my old pistol and 
shoved if up under his nose. You ought to 
have seen him! A keg of powder could not 
have set it off, but it looked like a cannon. 
Then I began to lecture him on the sin of per- 
secuting a poor girl like he was doing. You 
never heard such a lecture in your life. I 
preached like the docter. Presently he said 
he would go back to the hotel, he was catch- 
ing cold. I told him no, I could not let him 
go back just yet, but that I had some whiskey. 
He said he never touched whiskey. I told 
him that neither did I, but I had brought this 
along to get him to drink my health, and he 
must doit. He turned to Link and asked him 
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in an undertone if he thought I really would 
shoot him. 

“*Yas, suh,’ said Link. ‘Marse Buck ’ain’t 
got a bit better sense ’n to shoot you. He 
’ain’t got no sense about shooting folks, noway,’ 

“ Well, sir, you never saw such a drink as 
he took. I don’t believe he had had a drop in 
a year. I thought he was going to the bot- 
tom of the bottle. The next thing I did, I 
chucked him into the sleigh, and jumped in 
after him. Link jumped out as I grabbed the 
reins, and the horses went off with a bolt, 
They were the finest sleigh team you ever saw, 
and Ilet’em go. You never heard aman pray 
so in all your life. When we got back it was 
about half past eleven, and he was as mellow 
as anapple. I put him to bed, and went down 
to the doctor's. The lights were still burning 
in the parlor, and I walked in. Miss Lizzie 
was sitting before the fire with her little red 
shoes on the fender and her furs on a chair, 
pretending to read. I told her she had just as 
well take off those geranium leaves and put 
out those lights; that her old beau with his 
dyed mustache was in bed drunk, and his team 
had had all the moonlight driving they could 
stand that night. Whoop! but she was mad. 
She never spoke to me till I went back there ; 
but she never spoke to him again at all. He 
went home next day, and died soon afterwards. 
Ben Trice said it was pneumonia; but I don’t 
think it was. Lizzie and I both agree it was 
old age.” 

Just then the door opened, and a black 
negro with a jolly face poked his head in, and 
said, with his teeth shining, “ Marse Buck, 
Miss Lizzie say you can bring de gent’man up 
now; she done put ou her geranium leabes.” 

",HOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


AN ASSURANCE. 
Were Will Shakespeare still unwritten, 
I am positive that I 
Would award his Muse the mitten, 
And in silence pass her by; 
For although I'd be immortal 
Were it mine to write the plays, 
Though I'd enter thus Fame’s portal 


With all them that wear the bays, 


When my Shakespeare I am scanning, 
It doth strike my noble pate 

That the drudgery of planning 
Plus the writing’d be too great. 


A WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE. 

THE awe with which the small boy looks 
upon a retired mariner is probably due to the 
marvellous experiences the mariner remembers 
to have had. An example of this extreme 
marvellousness came up recently in the course 
of a conversation between a lad of six and an 
ex-sea-captain. ‘ 

“Captain Skaggs, did you ever get your leg 
bit off by a shark?” asked the boy. 

“Did I, sonny?” he replied. “Did 1? Well, 
rather. Dozens of times !” 











——— 
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A REMARKABLE STATEMENT. 

AN old lady in a Western town always at- 
tended the prayer-meeting and always made 
the same remarks, which included this extraor- 
dinary statement: 

“Tve been through scenes and unscenes, 
but the Lord has been with me from the pres- 
ent time up to this very hour.” 


PERILLA’S P.S. 
I askep Perilla would she wed, 
And she replied to me, 
“T surely will.” And then I said: 
“Oh, joy! Oh, ecstasy!” 


Whereon Perilla bade me wait 
Till she had quite got through. 
“Of course I'll wed, but when I mate 
It will not be with you.” 
: CARLYLE SMITH 


MORAL PROPORTION. 

THE old habit of “ compounding for sins that 
one’s inclined to by damning those he has no 
mind to” is perhaps always as prevalent as in 
the day when Hudibras thus characterized the 
natural human estimate of moral proportion 
In 1861 a simple-minded clergyman was shock- 
ed by the profanity of a very distinguished- 
looking gentleman who stood haranguing a 
group in the antechamber of the War Sec- 
retary at Washington. In his simplicity he 
drew near and asked the blasphemer his name, 
and was told in reply that the speaker was an 
influential Senator. To the further question 
if he were a Christian man, the response was 
quick and affirmative, with the added informa- 
tion that the profane statesman was a member 
of a particular religious denomination. And 
finally, when he asked what evidence a man 
ean have that his religious faith was a genuine 
and vital power when he thus blasphemed 
God and hated his neighbor, the statesman re- 
sponded with an emphasis indicative of full 
satisfaction, “ J don’t dance.” 

Our fellow-citizens of African descent are 
notably imitators of their former masters, and 
in this particular appreciation of the law of 
moral proportion we will not expect them to 
be at all behind their white neighbors. 

Not long ago a gentleman in Christian 
County, Kentucky, was standing at his “ big 
gate,” which opened upon the great county 
road leading southward. He was saluted with 
the respectful “Sarvant, marster,” which still 
survives among the negroes of that rural dis- 
trict. Looking up, he recognized an old ac- 
quaintance. 

“Where are you going, Jim ?” he inquired. 

“JT jist gwine down to Gareysville, suh.” 

“Why, what is going on in Gareysville, 
Jim ?” 

“ Dar gwine be a big chu’ch meeting dar dis 
evenin’, suh; dey gwine try me, and say dey 
gwine tu’n me out de chu’ch.” 

“Turn you out of the church, Jim? Why, 
what have you been doing ?” 


“Wal, suh, I danced a little at de frolic we 
hed up de road here t’other night. And dey 
gwine tu’n me out, dey say, ’cos I dance.” 

“Well, good-by, Jim,” said the gentleman, 
turning back toward his home. “Good luck 
to you. Thope you'll come out all right.” 

* Good-by, Mars’ Bud. Don’t you b’lieve but 
I gwine come out all right.” And so the negro 
went his way. 

Two days thereafter the gentleman reports 
that he was just passing out of his gate into 
the road when up came Jim, all radiant and 
jubilant. 

“ Well, Jim,” he said, “did you come out all 
right? Isuppose so from your looks.” 

“Yas, suh; dat I did. Is all right; dey 
nuvver tu’ned me out.” 

“Why, Jim, how did you manage it? Yon 
told me you did dance at the frolic.” 

“Yas, suh, 1 did; and I nuvver denied ’fore 
de cote dat I did dance; but I jist proved to 
"em dat I was so drunk J nuvver knowed what [ 
was doin’, and so of co’se dey couldn’t tv’n me 
out.” 


THE PARALYSIS OF PARKER. 

PARKER was a tinsmith, and was noted not 
only for his excellent workmanship, but also 
for his invariable civility. Nothing could 
make him impertinent to any one. The most 
vicious onslaught would be met with stern 
though amiable silence, and finally Parker fell 
ill. For two months he was absent from his 
post, and then he began again, but a change 
had come over his spirit. His Chesterfieldian 
attitude toward the world was now become 
conspicuous by its absence, and Parker could 
be as impudent under fire as any other tinsmith. 

One morning, while engaged upon the ve- 
randa roof of one of his stanchest customers, 


with unaccustomed carelessness he let some of 


the charcoal sparks enter the window opening 
upon the roof where he was at work. 

“Parker! what on earth are you doing?” 
cried the mistress of the house, sharply. 
“ Haven’t you any sense ?” 

Parker turned slowly from his work, and 
drawing himself up to his full height, replied, 
with much dignity, “Madam, I decline to be 
paralyzed.” 

“Why, what do you mean? Who is trying to 
paralyze you ?” 

“You are; and I sha’n’t let you. My doctor 
has forbidden me to let any one do it.” 

“But how could any one paralyze you, 
Parker ?” 

“The way they did it before, madam. 
When I was sick I had paralysis, and the doc- 
tor told me it was entirely due to the fact that 
when people abused me I didn’t answer back. 
He said to me, ‘ Parker, there is notuing more 
paralyzing than holding one’s tongue under 
tire, and I think that’s what’s the matter with 
you.’ That’s what I mean, and I’ve reformed. 
If anybody thinks he can paralyze me in that 
way again, he’s mistaken.” 


* 
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SUBTLE CRITICISM 


’ 


Miss Bostonr (after they pass on). ‘“‘1 did not know Miss Foster was interested in hats.’ 
Mea. Knioxernsocket.. “ What do you mean?” 
Miss Bostone. “ Why, didn't you take off your hat and show it to her? Or was that a bow?” 
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THE LEGAL COUGH. 

It is probably owing to the whirl and bustle 
of the age that no observer has yet found time 
to give the world a glimmer of light on the 
nature and possibilities of that artistic malady 
which may be termed the legal cough. It is 
an artistic malady in that it is not natural, but 
is the sweet perfection of a cough affected for 
professional purposes, and nursed and prac- 
tised through patient stages of development, 
until rounded off to a rosy loveliness that vir- 
tually makes the lawyer a virtuoso, 

A lawyer without a cough is like a mince- 
pie without brandy. No matter how profound 
his knowledge may be, he is only fit for search- 
ing titles and doing the routine work of the 
office. His partner, with a very limited stock 
of legal information, will easily eclipse him 
before a jury, providing, of course, his cough 
is in good working order. When he pauses to 
clear his throat he is really taking time to 
look ahead for new arguments and similes with 
which to clear his client. And when he says, 
“Tf your Honor please, bow, wow, wow!” he is 
regarded by the jury as a scholar of sublime 
dignity, especially if he has bushy white hair, 
a clean-shaven face, and a monumental jowl 
whose purplish festoons of chin rest in tremu- 
lous agitation between the white wings of a 
New England dicky. 

Against such a creature what chance would 
a pale thin man with a red goatee and no 
magnetism have? Even with a good case, 
and the choicest flowers of oratory, he would 
be laughed, or rather coughed, out of court. 
He would only have the ghost of a chance dur- 
ing the winter, when by wearing summer up- 
der-clothing and broken boots he might prac- 
tise in the enjoyment of a cough that would 
last during the entire season. 

It is not known to be a fact, but it is fair 
to assume that our finest coughing lawyers 
spend an hour or two before going to court in 
coughing exercises and études, going gracefully 
from the wild impassioned cough of scorn to 
the rippling dimpled cough of fun, and so on 
to the sentimental choking cough of pathos, 
so effective when he points to the innocent 
assassin, and then to the latter’s deeply veiled 
anxious wife, who sits beside him, clasping the 
smiling babe borrowed for the occasion. 

In spite of the fact that it may be imperti- 
nent, we feel it our duty to point out to the 
various law schools the importance of intro- 
ducing this feature into the regular course of 
study. ‘he old professors would be astonish- 
ed beyond measure at the effect that the cough 
attachment would give to Roman law. ‘They 
should look to it that as much time and atten- 
tion be given to coughing as to lecturing. Let 
them in the first year teach only the gentle 
rippling congh that means time for retlection, 
and then the pleasant cough, followed by a 
sunny smile intended as an endorsement of the 
argument, and so on up to the wild frantic 
cough that goes with the red face, the pound- 


ing of the table with the fist, and the swath- 
ing of the top of the head with the glowing 
bandanna handkerchief. 

This course would also prove a beautiful 
sanitary measure, inasmuch as the constant 
coughing would doubtless render the lawyer 
proof against colds, and preserve his throat 
that he might ever be ready to accomplish the 
“forensic effort” in “stentorian tones.” It 
would also make it easier for the young man 
starting out, and enable him to have an oftice 
with a fire and a desk in it, and not compel 
him to spend his life as a five-dollar chief 
clerk of a firm with a name longer than the 
moral law. 

No self-respecting legal luminary regards 
the cough as an unfair medium through which 
to attain his ends. If it were unfair, would 
the honest upright jadge who couldn’t be pur- 
chased with Goleondas of shining gold, and 
whose only interest is in the cause of justice, 
cough during his charge? ’Tis trne the cough 
may be but sympathetic with that of the 
lawyer's, but it makes his charge more effec- 
tive than it would be if accompanied by the 
dreamy discoursing “of lutes and soft re- 
corders.” 

Let it be proclaimed, then, that coughing is 
a part and parcel of the law, that it is law, 
and good sound law at that, though not made 
and provided by the Legislature. But it is 
the capital of many a lawyer, and the thing 
that causes a fiendish smile to light his fea- 
tures when he picks up a paper and reads an 
advertisement setting forth with lyric sweet- 
ness the virtues of the prevailing nostrum un- 
der the general head of “ Stop that cough !” 

R. K. M. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN FUTILITY. 

THEY were talking about futility, and for 
some reason known only to each other failed 
to agree. Finally she asked, 

“ Well, now, suppose you give me an exam- 
ple of what you call futility ?” 

“All right,” said he. “Multiply 3946 by 
721.” 

She took her little gold pencil in hand, 
seized a piece of paper, and after a few min- 
utes of diligent figuring announced the result. 

“Two million eight hundred and forty-five 
thousand and sixty-six,” said she. 

“ Divide that by two,” he continued, 

“One million four hundred and twenty-two 
thousand five hundred and thirty-three,” she 
said. 

“Very well,” said he. “Now add seven to 
that, and then subtract 1,422,540, and tell me 
what you get.” 

“The result is zero,” said she, after figuring 
a little more. 

“Well, that’s what I eall futility,” said he, 
with a laugh. “You've covered a sheet of 
paper with figures to arrive at nothing.” 

Whereupon she became so angry that she 
refuse<l to argue further on the subject. 
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A VERY AGREEABLE YOUNG LADY. 


He (mournfully). “I suppose, now that the summer is over, you will return to town and—and for- 


get all about me?” 
Sue (with a sigh)..‘‘ I suppose so.” 


A CRITICISM. 

Ir must have been a relative of Mrs. Par- 
tington’s who visited a wax-work exhibition 
some weeks ago, and who remarked, when she 
saw the waxen effigy of the dead Napoleon 
lying in state: “Ain’t it wonderful? You'd 
almost think he was alive. I declare I don’t 
see how they manage to get that lifelike 
waxiness of death.” 


THE INSPIRATION OF A FAMOUS LINE. 
THE Drawer has very little sympathy, as a 
rule,with those who make light of the thoughts 
of great poets, but once in awhile there comes a 
time when such perversions are quite excusable. 


One of these times occurred recently, and the 
result will not prove unpopular with those who 
have suffered from the irregularities of Bridget 
or the idiosynerasies of Dinah. 

Two men seated on a hotel veranda were 
looking at the moon and quoting poetry, when 
one of them said, impressively, 

“Man may work from sun to sun, but wo- 
man’s work is never done.” 

The other turned his back upon the moon 
at once, and breaking away from the senti- 
mentality of the moment,-ejaculated to his 
wife, sitting at his side: 

“Gad! The poet that wrote that must have 
had a hired girl like ours !” 
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THE HOP WADKINS CASE 

BORDER justice may be said to resemble a 
kangaroo, in that no one can tell how far it 
will jump, nor in which direction. An illus- 
tration of this occurred while I was editing 
the Zenith City a few days after 
I had introduced a fashionable substitute 
for the then prevailing method of cutting 
hair, which consisted in clapping an earthen 
crock on the patient’s head, and pronouncing 
him fit to have his picture taken when all of 
the hair which projected from beneath the 
crock had been amputated. 

One Alkali Ike, a pestiferous citizen while 
surcharged with strong waters, shot a new- 
comer by the name of Bosanko through the 
head. A number of reputable citizens had wit- 
nessed the crime. During the afternoon Ike 
had repeatedly mentioned in a loud voice that 
he was a wolf with perennial license to howl, 
and added that he was looking for troubie. It 
was equally certain that Mr. Bosanko had 
given Ike no cause for umbrage. In fact, 
neither had ever addressed a word to the oth- 
er, nor approached each other nearer than a 
distance of forty-seven feet. Ike had simply 
swirled around the corner and fired his re- 
volver, shooting the new-comer, as_ before 
stated. 

I witnessed the deed, being at that moment 
standing with my face toward the front win- 
dow of my sanctum cutting the hair of Colonel 
Hooks. I recall that I was so startled that I 
snipped off a considerable portion of the Col- 
onel’s south ear, though fortunately not enough 
to affect the hearing. 

Isaac was duly dragged up before the bar 
of justice, and to an unprejudiced eye there 
seemed no escape for him. ‘There was no shad- 
ow of testimony to prove provocation, emotion- 
al insanity, or any other extenuating cireum- 
stances. And besides there were seven men on 
the jury who had formed no opinions whatever, 
one who did not know the difference between 
plaintiff aud defendant, and kept forgetting as 
soon as he was told, and still another, Kuud 
Knudson, late of Sweden, who knew uext to 
nothing at all in English. So bleak was the 
outlook for Ike that several emotional per- 
sons had already bidden him farewell, when 
Major Sharpe, the attorney for the defence, 
introduced the question of legal wilfulness. 
He clearly showed that Ike had not been 
loaded for the late Mr. Bosanko, but for one 
“Hop” Wadkins, so called because of a hip- 
pity-hoppity eccentricity in his gait, the result 
of an infirmity which rendered his left leg 
about eighteen inches shorter than his right 
leg. 

The attorney proved by sundry witnesses 
that at the precise moment when Ike swirled 
around the corner and fired at Hop’s head, the 
said Hop took a hasty step, and the aforesaid 
head abruptly descended eighteen inches, a 
distance amply sufficient to permit the pas- 
sage of the bullet through the atmosphere in- 
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stead of through the cerebellum, and passing 
onward, lodge in the head of Mr. Bosanko. 

It was upon these premises that Major 
Sharpe declared that the killing of Mr. Bosan- 
ko was clearly an accident, for which Hop, and 
not Ike, should be censured. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “ Alkali 
Ike held no grudge against the deceased. It 
cannot be shown that Isaac intended him the 
slightest injury. My client fired at Hop Wad- 
kins, and it was the inconsiderate removal of 
the latter’s head from the line of fire which 
occasioned Bosanko’s death. 

“The man who wilfully and maliciously 
knocks another down with a club is held, and 


justly, guilty of assault; but if your innocent 


child, playing alone in an upper room, falls from 
the window upon a pedestrian below, can the 
child be held criminal if the blow should 
break the pedestrian’s nose ? 

“An injury inflicted wilfully is a crime; 
without wilfulness, an accident to be deplored 
but not punished. Wilfulness—what is it? 
A matter of intent. And Alkali Ike intended 
no injury to the deceased. He did not even 
know he was on earth. Then where lies the 
blame? On the head of Hop Wadkins! 

“It has been held that it is the inalienable 
right of man to prosecute his daily life as best 
pleases him. So far as he does no injury to 
another he possesses this right. But the mo- 
meut that his daily walk or conduct becomes 
harmful or a menace to his fellow-man, that 
moment his right to walk as he pleases ceases. 
It then becomes his bounden duty to so amend 
his walk that no injury or inconvenience to 
any one else may accrue therefrom. If he 
fails to comply with this restriction, all such 
damage is chargeable to him, and him alone! 
Hop Wadkins has never been considered 
an idiot. Indeed, we will now clearly show 
him to be a deep, desperate, designing scoun- 
drel—shall I say demon? He has other ene- 
mies besides Alkali Ike—enemies bitter and 
implacable. What bas been his attitude tow- 
ard them? That of heroic detiance? No! 
Say, rather, that of a trap! Not only this, but 
he has been a daily menace to the lives and 
property of all of us—every one of us! 

“ Who among us was not liable to be usher- 
ed into eternity or be suddenly deprived of a 
valuable animal by the dodging of his head at 
the moment of an enemy’s shot? No one is 
better aware of this state of affairs than Hop 
Wadkins himself. And yet, knowing full well 
that he carries the lives of his fellow-men, as it 
were, in the palm of his hand, he daily pursues 
his erratic, delusive, dangerous, murderous 
eccentricity of locomotion. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I charge not Alkali 
Ike with the murder of the late Mr. Bosanko, 
but Hop Wadkins!” 

So clear was the reasoning of Major Sharpe 
that Isaac was triumphantly acquitted, and 
Wadkins but narrow!y escaped the tree. 

Tom P. Monegan 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


ER Father’s Daughter, as Mrs. Ritchie 

loves to call herself, has written in the 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning’ a se- 
ries of very pleasant and very sympathetic 
sketches of certain of her Father's Friends. 
The only fault to be found with the little vol- 
ume lies in the fact that there is not enough of 
it; not only not enough of her Father Friends, 
but not enough of her Father. With all our 
interest in the author of “In Memoriam,” in 
the author of “The Stones of Venice,” and in 
the authors of “ The Lost Leader” and “ Aurora 
Leigh,” we seem somehow to have more inter- 
est in and affection for the author of “ Vanity 
Fair.” The most delightful of the letters of 
Ruskin which Mrs. Ritchie quotes are those 
which begin “My Dear Mr. Thackeray”; and 
her most agreeable picture of the Laureate 
shows him to us through a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, sitting with her Father “in the twi- 
light, after some family meal in the old house 
in Kensington.” It was on this particular oc- 
casion, by-the-way, that Mrs. Ritchie’s little 
sister, looking up suddenly from the pages in 
which she was absorbed, made, in her little 
childish voice, the now famous remark, “ Papa, 
why do not you write books like ‘Nicholas 
Nickleby’ ?” 

Mrs. Ritchie gives us another pleasant 
glimpse of Thackeray, sitting one morning in 
some foreign city——she does not remember 
where and when—discussing spiritualism and 
table-turning with the Brownings. “TI can see 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning,” she writes, “ with their 
faces turned towards the window, and my Fa- 
ther with his back to it, and all of us assem- 
bled in a little high-up room. Mr. Browning 
was dressed in a brown rough suit, and his 
hair was black hair then, and she, as far as I 
can recollect, was, as usual, in soft - falling 
flounces of black silk, and with her heavy 
curls drooping, and a thin gold chain hanging 
’round her neck.” Mrs. Browning was a be- 
liever, Thackeray a half-believer, in the tales 
told of rappings and the like, and Browning 
was a thorough sceptic: “his loud, dominant 
barytone sweeping away every possible plea 
she and my Father could make ; and then came 
my Father’s deliberate notes, which seemed to 
fall a little sadly—his voice always sounded a 
little sad—upon the rising waves of the dis- 


1 Records of Tennyson, ee. Browning. By ANNE 
Rirours. Tiest rated. rown 8yvo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Uncut Ed and Gilt Top, $200. ‘New York: Harper 
and Brothers. ne 


cussion.” Thus, in many entertaining pages, 
does her Father’s Daughter throw a mellow, 
tender light upon the Light Bearers of her 
Father’s time. 

Mrs. Ritchie is, occasionally, a little vague 
in her allusions to persons and places, and in 
pre-supposing on the part of the readers of the 
present generation a familiarity with the scenes 
and events of the past. She speaks, for in- 
stance, of Tennyson’s efforts to save the life of 
John Kemble in Spain, and adds, “It was a 
false alarm. John Kemble came home to make 
a name for himself in other fields.” This does 
not, of course, refer to John Philip Kemble— 
the only John Kemble now known to the world 
—for Tennyson was but thirteen years of age 
when the great actor died, and that particular 
John Kemble had made a name for himself in 
his particular field long before Tennyson was 
born. The John Kemble of whom Mrs. Ritchie 
speaks was John Mitchell Kemble, a son of 
Charles, and a nephew of John Philip. He was 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, with the Ten- 
nysons, and later he became one of the most 
eminent of Anglo-Saxon scholars; but he is 
now forgotten, even by name, except by Mrs. 
Ritchie and his personal friends, and by the 
toilers in his own particular field of archwol- 
ogy. 





Mr. JOHN HEARD, Jun., is a young writer and 
a young man. He is the son of Mr. Augustus 
Heard, now United States Minister to Corea, 
and he was born in the late fifties in Paris, 
France, where he received his earliest school- 
ing. He has studied in Baltimore, Ischel, New- 
port, Frieberg, Dresden, Bonn, Brussels, at 
Harrow, and in the Lawrence Scientific School 
at Harvard. He began the serious business of 
life as a mining engineer and a metallurgist; 
he spent a year or more as superintendent of a 
large mining property in southern Sonora, and 
he has followed his profession in the wild West 
from the Mexican line to Winnipeg. He has 
written a few short, clever stories, and occa- 
sional literary criticisms for the American mag- 
azines; and he has done not a little writing of 
a professional or technical kind. He has pre- 
pared a number of articles, for che sake of the 
practice, for the continental periodicals, and 
the first tale he ever published was written in 
French, upon cracker bags—as a desk, not as a 
subject —in a Mexican ranch. Few men of his 
age have known so much of the world of both 
hemispheres, or have had so varied an experi- 
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ence of so many widely differing men and 
things. This experience and knowledge are 
shown in A Charge for France, and other stories, 
lately collected and published in an attractive 
volume.*? In them we find depicted, among 
others, French club-men and French duellists ; 
German warriors and German farmers; Ameri- 
can brakemen and road-masters on the Cana- 
dian Pacific, and highly educated professional 
drunkards in eastern American cities; pros- 
perous planters and weird barbaric negro danc- 
ers on the island of Cuba; each true to himself, 
and entirely distinct in thought and feeling 
and action from anybody else. 

Mr. Heard, no doubt, is an excellent mining 
engineer, and he has written at least one short 
story —that of “Julius: a Waiter”— which 
bears something very like the stamp of genius. 
The young man who can sign his name to 
such a piece of work as that need not fear of 
making for himself a name which will last. 
It is merely a fragment, as he calls it—a put- 
ting together of a few commonplace incidents 
of real life, and giving them, with a few im- 
pressionist touches, not only a human but a 
dramatic interest. He confesses that it was 
inspired by the reading of Tolstoi’s “La Mort.” 
But this semi-barbarian—the epithet is Mr. 
Heard’s own—has never created a character 
who brings us nearer to human nature than we 
find ourselves when we come face to face with 
this German attendant in a New York beer- 
saloon and a Boston club. 

It seems pretty safe to say that some of the 
daughters of some of our better-known writers 
of short stories will soon begin to ask their 
papas and mammas why they do not write tales 
like that of “Julius: a Waiter.” 





THat a great many of the short stories 
written in English at the present day are not 
so good as is “A Humble Romance” of Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins is an established fact. Miss 
Wilkins has the pen of an artist and an artist’s 
touch. In a little volume’ of humble romances 
for, and about, young people which she has just 
given to the world, she establishes the addition- 
al fact that her New England Novitiates are 
as devout and pure, as sober, steadfast, and de- 
mure as was the “New England Nun” herself. 
They are all delightfully and distinctly human; 
from Young Lucretia, who gives her name to 
the book, and who gave herself Christmas 
presents because nobody else remembered her 
at that season of the giving-of-gifts, to Fidelia, 
who got lost on her way to the store, and to 
Ann Lizy, who lost her patehwork—“ on pur- 
pose ”; but the most delightful character of all 


2 4 Charge for France, and Other Stories. By JouNn 
Hearp, Jun. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
(Harper's Franklin Square Library.) New York: Har- 
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—if not the most human—is Sarah Jane’s 
Doll. Lily Rosalie Violet May—such was 
Sarah Jane’s name for her doll — was a rag- 
baby, of course; but not, by any means, the 
usual sprawling, moon-faced rag-baby with its 
arms standing out at right angles with its 
body. Lily Rosalie—for short—was only eight 
inches tall, tiny and genteel in figure, slim- 
waisted, and straight-backed. She was not 
made of common cotton cloth, but of real glossy 
white linen, spun and woven in the family by 
Sarah Jane’s mother, and consequently by the 
grandmother of Sarah Jane’s Doll. Her face 
was colored after a fashion which was real high- 
art to Sarah Jane. Her little cheeks and mouth 
were sparklingly flushed with cranberry juice, 
and her eyes beamed blue with indigo; her 
nose was delicately traced with a quill dipped 
into her grandfather’s ink-bottle, and was short 
enough, if it had graced the countenance of 
Cleopatra, to have changed the whole face of 
the earth. To crown all, the doll wore a wig 
made from the fine ravellings of Sarah Jane’s 
sister Serena’s brown silk stockings. If Lily 
Rosalie Violet May was not a real doll whom 
Miss Wilkins knew in real life, Miss Wilkins 
has made her seem as real as Cleopatra; and 
all young people are here strongly advised to 
read for themselves the history of her brief ca- 
reer, and to find out for themselves “ Where 
Sarah Jane’s Doll Went.” 

As Miss Wilkins has given “ Young Lucretia” 
the place of honor in the collection, that home- 
ly, honest, unfortunate child is probably the 
favorite child of her brain. She treats her ten- 
derly, she feels for her all of a mother’s sym- 
pathy and affection; and she inspires a similar 
sentiment in the hearts of those who are here 
permitted to make her acquaintance. Lucretia 
teaches her maiden aunts a wholesome lesson ; 
although the grand moral of the book lies in 
the remark of Ann Lizy’s grandmother, to the 
effect that “ Ownin’ up takes away some of the 
sin; but it don’t all /” 





Mrs. Keats Bradford* is a grown-up first 
cousin to all the little girls in Miss Wilkins’s 
volume. Mrs. Keats Bradford is “ Roweny 
Tuttle that was.” Roweny of Boston, and of 
Ransom, married and settled, and less settled 
than married. What was the result, to Brad- 
ford, of the Roweny experiment, and what was 
the result, to Roweny, of the Bradford experi- 
ment, Miss Pool herself must be left to ex- 
plain in her own way. As Miss Marthy used 
to say, “there is always something or other 
about Roweny”; and se is still very attract- 
ive and very engaging. Nevertheless, she 
exhibits some of those traits of hen-minded- 
ness touched upon by Mr. Howells in “The 
Quality of Mercy”; and to the particular mas- 
culine observer who sits down here to review 


* Mrs. Keats Bradford. A Novel. By Maria Lovise 
Poot, Author of “ Roweny in Boston,” “ Dally,” ete. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
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her career as a wife, Roweny in quitting her 
husband in Paris, and in going home to her 
mother with her dog in her arms, is more to be 
censured than is the Mr. Keats Bradford she 
left behind. In the words of the depo’-man 
at Middlevillidge: “I never did think a woman 
with a dorg was any kind of a woman. It 
seems so kinder flat to be goin’ ’round with a 
dorg; that is,if you’re a woman. With a man 
it’s diffrunt. A man c’n go ’round with a dorg, 
if he’s a mind ter. It’s a man’s place; seems 
80. 

All of Roweny’s friends, and she has made 
many, will be glad to observe in the final chap- 
ter of her present experiences that the dog, in 
the end—to quote Miss Pool—*“ has an oppor- 
tunity to know what are the feelings of that 
individual who is sometimes described as ‘a 
third person.’” 

Her four years of absence have brought many 
changes to Roweny, and a few to Ransom. 
We miss Roweny’s father and other familiar 
faces, but we are very glad to meet Miss Mar- 
thy S. Hancock again; and when Henry Na- 
than Tuttle announces that he “ will knock the 
stuffing out of her, and wipe the floor with her 
back - bone,” we are so much impressed with 
the power of his language and the force and 
originality of his imagery, that we almost hope 
he will execute his threat ; although Miss Mar- 
thy would be sadly missed. The originality 
of speech and the quaintness of diction given 
by Miss Wilkins and by Miss Pool to their 
characters constitute one of the greatest charms 
of their tales. They make so strong an im- 
pression upon one impressionable critic that he 
finds himself, almost against his will, in the act 
of using the dialect used by these impressive 
young writers in writing of their work. When 
he thinks of young Lucretia’s guardians he can 
hardly help admiring Lucretia for “stickin’ 
up for ’em, if she wants.to”; and when he has 
occasion to mention Mr. Jenks or “the other 
neighborhood,” he almost involuntarily drops 
into the double negative for which Roweny 
longed during her sojourn in Paris. Miss 
Pool’s pictures of Yankee life and incidents 
are as faithful, her Yankee humor and pathos 
are as happily blended, as are those of Miss 
Wilkins; and the hen-minded incompatibility 
which brought Roweny back to Ransom is to 
be thanked for the entertainment it is sure to 
afford to the public, even if it was a little se- 
vere, in the beginning, upon Mr. Keats Bradford 
and his wife. 





Ir the direct ancestors of Lucretia and of 
Roweny came to this country from Voe, in 
Peakshire, during the days of the Mayflower, 
there is nothing in the walk and the talk 
of the Voese of the present day, as reported by 
Mr.Paul Cushing,to suggest their relationship ; 
and there is less than nothing in the architect- 
ure of No. 4 District School, at Warner, or of 
the “ depo’” “at Middlevillage,” which is sug- 
gestive of the “Jack Wragg-place” occupied 
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by Mr. Cushing’s Blacksmith of Voe.° With 
what may be termed the late Buchanan, or the 
early Lincoln, styles of the Yankee structures 
we are all more or less familiar; but we can 
hardly imagine the feelings of the New Eng- 
landers of Miss Wilkins or Miss Pool if they 
were to wake up some fine morning and find 
themselves in this Queen Anne, or Queen Mary, 
or Queen Eleanor cottage in Old England. It 
was built of stone, we are told, with a thatched 
roof and overhanging eaves. In front there 
were two lancet-windows down stairs, and two 
semicircular windows up stairs, which gave a 
distinct character to the place. It was ap- 
proached by ten or a dozen steps, and was 
surrounded by a garden that might well have 
been a section of the original Eden, the whole 
being ringed ir with a thick, neatly trimmed, 
thorn hedge. The smithy was on a line with 
the road, lower down the hill, adjoining the 
garden, and completely sheltered by an elm 
of great size,age,and vigor. Thus Mr. Cush- 
ing! To the Warnerites and to the Middle- 
villagers nothing would have been distinctly 
characteristic but the old and vigorous and 
enormous tree. Lancet-windows, in front of 
which no mosquito netting had ever been 
nailed, would prove as strange to their eyes, 
as would the language of Nathan Wass appear 
uncouth and incomprehensible to their ears. 
The dialect of Nathan Wass is original and 
quaint enough; but when he says to Balthasar 
Phythian,among other things, that “ it’s naught 
but a westy yeaded lie”; that he’s thinking 
that Phythian has “on’y naished it”; that he 
“didna osse to”; and that “he’d-put irons on 
the shackles o’ Miller Boden, a omber o’ hemp 
around his neck, sit him on a dung-cart, and 
drive him aneath th’ tawest whoke-tree in the 
parish,” no American critic, no matter how 
impressionable, would feel like adopting his 
diction in reviewing his life. 

The “Blacksmith of Voe,” for all this, is a 
very entertaining story; full of absorbing in- 
cidents and excitement. It opens with a fra- 
ternal struggle for life ; it closes in general hap- 
piness and with a double marriage; and it is 
in many ways a pleasanter tale than the same 
author’s history of the not very estimable young 
man who was “Cut With His Own Diamond,” 
and whose career was commented upon in 
these columns a half-year or so ago. The de- 
scription of the flood and the rescue, to be 
found in Chapter XXII.,is almost worthy of 
Charles Reade, although the statement that 
“aman who knows his business can beat the 
best fish in the water at swimming,” can hard- 
ly be accepted as absolutely true, even in Peak- 
shire. 





In Chapter XXII. of Diego Pinzon we see 
the young hero of that name, also an excellent 
swimmer, battling with the waves of the great 
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Atlantic Ocean, and taking part in a rescue 
which is nobler than the deed of the Voese 
horse-shoer, for the reason that the struggle is 
to save the life of an enemy, not of a friend. 
Diego was a member of the crew of the Pinta, 
one of the little fleet with which Columbus set 
out to discover this continent of ours; and 
very strange and very wonderful are his ad- 
ventures by flood and field. 

The only serious objection to be made to 
“Diego Pinzon”* as a historical novel for 
boys, is the fact that too little is seen or heard 
of Christoval Colon. The people of Palos, in 
the ancient province of Andalusia, when the 
story opens, were in a great state of excitement 
over the preparations going on for an undertak- 
ing of the most fearful nature—an undertaking 
which some of them did not hesitate to say was 
prompted by the Evil One himself; and which 
others, more lenient, declared could have been 
conceived only by a madman. It seems that a 
foreiguer—an Italian of some sort, it is thought 
from his accent—had persuaded the Queen to 
venture some money in this execrable enter- 
prise, and had further induced her to designate 
their harmless innocent town as the place 
which should furnish a portion of the doomed 
fleet and crew. What with dragons, and mon- 
ster serpents, and great gulfs in the water, and 
creatures that live on human flesh, and all sorts 
of inconceivable perils to confront them, the 
finding of a crew was no easy matter, and, to 
add to the horrors, their own particular portion 
of the doomed fleet was doomed by their own 
treachery before they set sail at all. The Pinta 
was a rickety little craft, no larger than those 
domestic boats of burden which habitually ply 
along the shallow waters of the coast of Anda- 
lusia to-day. She had no deck amidships, and 
the only shelter for captain and crew were lit- 
tle cuddies fore and aft. She was old and dirty 
and leaky; the crew was sullen and sluggish ; 
the captain was harsh andyviolent; and the 
whole affair was wretched and terribie enough. 
But the results were magnificent; and Diego, 
although he did not realize the fact at the 
time, and although he was a very unwilling 
explorer in the beginning of his career, had 
the rare good-fortune to be a part of that mar- 
vellous expedition to which, in an indirect 
way, we owe the Columbian Exposition to be 
held in Chicago next year. 

Mr. Coryell confesses that Colon made no 
mention of Diego’s personal adventures in 
his official reports of the voyage to Isabella on 
their return to Spain; and he doubts whether 
the Admiral ever knew the full particulars of 
them himself. They have, nevertheless, a strong 
air of probability and possibility as they are 
here set down; and they are a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the year we cele- 
brate. 

* Diego Pinzon, and rw Fearful ax he took into 
the Unknown Ocean, A.D. 1492. onn Russet 
Corye.t. Ilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
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Many of the mothers of America, and most 
of their daughters, will take exceptions to “C.de 
Hurst’s” remarks as to the age at which young 
girls should be placed upon the back of a horse. 
In “A Word to Parents,” the opening chapter 
of a handy little volume entitled How Women 
Should Ride,’ the author says that a girl of eight 
years or thereabouts should never be trusted 
to the mercy of a horse; that no child of that 
age, or several years older, has strength suffi- 
cient to manage even an unruly pony; that 
there is no such thing as what is called “a 
perfectly safe horse” for a child; and that a 
girl under sixteen has not the physique to en- 
dure, without injury to her health, such violent 
exercise as riding. All this is contrary to the 
practice of other lands. English lads and lasses 
of the higher order are taught horsemanship 
by their grooms as they are taught swimming 
and dancing and the continental languages 
by their maids and their masters ; and as soon 
as they can stand or can talk. There are 
no better or more graceful or more fearless 
riders in the world, or more healthy women, 
than are the women who have ridden from 
their babyhood in English country lanes, in 
English hunting - fields, and in English city 
parks. It was not considered criminal to trust 
them in their very infancy to the mercy of 
their little steeds, or to try their feeble strength 
in the management of their “shelties.” A 
guiding-rein and a careful guardian did away 
with all risk to their baby bones in their eques- 
trian training; and exercise violent enough to 
do permanent injury to their undeveloped phys- 
ical powers could very easily be checked. If 
riding, like reading and writing, does not come 
by nature, it comes so soon in the nature of 
the child, that if she is not taught to ride early, 
she will find it no easy matter to ride at all. 

All this, however, is a digression and a mere 
matter of opinion, in which the author is, no 
doubt, better informed than the reviewer; and 
it has nothing whatever to do with the value 
of this work, which will be found highly use- 
ful not only to riders, but to those of the gentler 
and feebler sex who want to know how to ride. 
It makes no pretension to present a series of 
essays upon training, or bitting, or the like; 
there is no attempt at wearying or confusing 
the young rider by a formidable array of pure- 
ly technical instruction ; it is simply a collec- 
tion of practical hints upon costuming, mount- 
ing, balance, bridling, and saddling; the inten- 
tion being to carry the daughter along the 
bridle-path from the time she puts on a habit 
for her first attempt—at the mature age of 
seventeen—to the time when she joins the 
hunt for a cross-country run after the hounds 
—or the bag of scent ; and to caution the mo- 
ther not to let the daughter do too much, or 
to go too far on horseback, no matter what the 
daughter’s age may be. 

7 How Women Should Rid By “C. pe Hurst.” 
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